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SHIP ON THE STOCKS BUILDING, AND SHIP IN DOCK FOR REPAIRS. 


A DAY AT A SHIP-YARD. We may or may not, as we please, give credence 
, ” to the opinion expressed in Dryden’s lines :— 

A surp must ever be an object of interest and 
admiration, whether’ regarded as the substitute, 
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Makes mighty things from small beginnings grow ; 
‘ Th to shipping did i t, 
defence, or as the channel whereby commerce is ms Gehes fest to chipping dia imper 
ss “ - c Their tail the rudder and their head the prow ;” 
carried on with foreign countries. As a work 
of art, too, a ship has at all times and in nearly 


all countries called forth expressions of wonder. 


but certain it is that, whether fishes were or 


were not the first ship-draughtsmen, the art of 
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constructing barks capable to a greater or less 
degree of contending with the winds and waves 
has been known from a very remote period. 

The steps by which excellence in this art has 
been attained, the countries in which the art has 
been most fully developed, and the present state 
in which it exists in foreign countries, form col- 
lectively the materials for a history of naval 
architecture, a vast subject, into which it is not 
proposed here to enter. We propose to convey 
an idea of the general nature of the operations 
conducted in such establishments, and to trace, 
as far as the necessary limitations of popular lan- 
guage will admit, the order of processes by which 
the more important parts of a ship are constructed 
and put together. 

Upon entering a ship-yard, a multitude of 
objects all crowd upon the eye at once, present- 
ing a scene of uncommon bustle and liveliness. 
Immediately on the right is a range of buildings 
apparently occupied as warehouses. Beyond 
these is the river, glistening in the sunshine, 
that is, if the weather be kind enough to admit 
the sun to peep through the clouds. Between 
the river and the eye, at short intervals, and 
along a great extent of shore, are seen ships of 
various sizes, and in all the various stages of 
construction, from the small steamer to the 
large merchantman; from the mere shell of 
frame timbers, to the majestic ship just about to 
be launched. Between these ships and the spot 
where we suppose ourselves to be standing near 
the entrance, the ground is occupied, here and 
there, with enormous piles of timbers, some cut 
to the forms required by the shipwrights, others 
partially sawed and hewn, and others in a 
rougher state. Glancing the eye round towards 
the left, we catch sight of a building in which a 
large bell serves as a monitor to all the workmen, 
and on the left of which is a shed where some 
of the timbers are cut. In the background, and 
towards the northern boundary of the yard, are 
numerous large buildings, separated from one 
another by tracts of ground covered in most parts 
by piles of wood. 

A living-scene is also presented to the eye at 
this spot, for on all sides are seen workmen ply- 
ing the ingenious hand, and the lusty arm, too, 
in the operation of ship-building ; some stand- 
ing on scaffolds at the sides of the ships; some 
*‘eonverting” the timbers, that is, sawing them 
to the required shapes; some conveying or su- 
perintending the conveyance of timbers from one 
place to another; smiths in this spot, mastmakers 
in that; and scores of others which we should 
find it no easy matter to enumerate. 

Such is the general aspect which the yard 
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presents to the first view of a visitor. We will 
now, therefore, in company with the reader, 
ramble through its numerous departments, no- 
ticing the various purposes to which the different 
parts of the yard are appropriated. 

After entering at the outer gate, and passing 
the counting-house, we will turn to the right, 
and visit the range of workshops and store-rooms 
extending from thence to the river. The first 
room which need be enumerated is the office of 
the ship-draughtsman, who is a kind of archi- 
tect, employed in drawing the plans and arranging 
the forms and dimensions of ships, preparatory 
to the operations of the shipwrights. In this 
room are a few small models of ships, together 
with the necessary apparatus and drawing in- 
struments for preparing the plans on paper. 
The operations of the ship-draughtsman are, as 
we shall explain presently, much more of a 
mental than a mechanical character, and, there- 
fore, the room in which he is engaged presents 
little peculiar to attract our notice. 

From the draughtsman’s room we pass into a 
large and singular-looking room, called the mould- 
loft, or moulding-loft. It is about a hundred 
feet long and forty or fifty wide, rather shallow, 
and lighted by about twenty windows, ten on 
each side. The floor of this room is remarkably 
flat, smooth, and clean, and is chalked in every 
imaginable direction with lines, some straight, 
and others curved, intersecting each other at 
angles of different degrees. A part of this floor, 
free from chalk lines, is separated from the rest 
by a ledge, and on this part are fixed carpenter’s 
benches and stools, with the necessary arrange- 
ments for sawing and preparing wood work. It 
is evident, at a first glance, that the chalk ud 
floor is a kind of sanctum, a place not to be 
defiled by the tread of dirty shoes. Over head 
is seen, resting on cross-beams, a large assem- 
blage of pieces of thin wood, in most cases long, 
narrow, and curved. The operations carried on 
in this room are midway between that of pre- 
paring the drawing and that of actually building 
the ships. The purposes of the chalk marks on 
the floor and of the thin pieces of wood will be 
explained farther on. 

Beneath the mould-loft we enter, among other 
rooms, one in which a number of little boys are 
busily engaged in “spinning oakum,” a process 
respecting which we may say a few words. 
When the various cables, stays, shrouds, ropes, 
&e. belonging to a ship have gone through their 
term of service, and are no longer strong enough 
to be used, they are cut up into pieces, and 
then pulled asunder, all the hempen threads 
being loosened and disentangled one from an- 
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other. In this state the hempen threads are 
called oakum, which is of different qualities, 
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according as the original rope was or was not 
tarred. This oakum is sent to the yard in 
bundles or hanks, and boys are then employed 
to roll—or, as it is termed in the yard, “ spin” — 
it into loose portions called “ threads.” A small 
bundle of fibres is rolled by the hand on a sloping 
board, till it assumes the form of a loose irregu- 
lar kind of rope, averaging probably about an 
inch in thickness. These “ threads” of oakum 
are subsequently driven into the crevices or 
seams in the outside of a ship, to prevent the 
entrance of sea-water. 

Adjoining the oakum-shop is a capstan-shop, 
a place where the ponderous capstans for ships 
are made. Here we saw an elegant-looking 
mahogany capstan, intended for the quarter-deck 
of a vessel then in progress. The capstan, being 
intended for moving heavy weights, must neces- 
sarily be of great strength, while its position on 
the quarter-deck leads to the desire of giving it 
somewhat of an ornamental character. It there- 
fore constitutes a separate kind of work both 
from that of the shipwright and that of the ship- 
joiner, and is carried on in a distinct shop. Near 
this spot is also the copper warehouse, in which 
the sheets, bolts, and other articles of copper 
are stored away, under the care of the foreman 
of the copper department. In the course of 
nuilding a ship, a great number of copper bolts, 
varying from half an inch to an inch and a half 
in diameter, are employed; these are cut to the 
proper lengths from bars kept in the copper 
warehouse. Patent alloyed metals, composed 
of copper and zinc, are sometimes used in parts 
of the ship, and these, as well as articles of cop- 
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per only, are served out to the workmen from 
this warehouse. 

Over the copper warehouse is a sail-maker’s 
shop, where the canvas and necessary apparatus 
for making sails are deposited. In front of all 
these warerooms and shops the ground of the 
yard is occupied with heaps of wood, intended 
for different purposes, some to be employed in 
various departments of ship-building, and some 
—useless in other respects—intended as billet or 
fire-wood to be used at sea. 

Proceeding onward towards the river, we fall 
in with some workmen making trenails, or tree- 
nails, and wedges. A trenail is a wooden sub- 
stitute for a bolt or nail, and is regarded as a 
thing of much importance in ship-building. The 
frame-timbers of a ship, forming its skeleton, 
are, as we shall hereafter explain, covered inside 
and out with thick planks, and these planks are 
fastened to the timbers almost wholly by trenails, 
the copper bolts employed being comparatively 
few in number. These trenails, so far from being 
made of any odd pieces of waste wood, are formed 
of the soundest oak, whose grain is straight and 
regular. They vary in size from a foot and a 
half to three feet in length, and from one to two 
inches in diameter, according to the size of the 
vessel, or to the part where they are to be em- 
ployed. The pieces of oak which may be selected 
for this purpose are first sawn to the proper 
length; the trenail-makers then rip each piece 
into a number of smaller picces, and finally 
reduce them to a tolerably cylindrical shape by 
means of spokeshaves, occasionally passing a 
ring over each piece to regulate the diameter. 
These trenails are generally kept for many 
months, to season, before they are employed in 
the ship. Those pieces of oak whose shape or 
direction of grain does not qualify them for tre- 
nails are cut into wedges for the use of the 
shipwrights in various parts of their operations ; 
and those which will not be available even as 
wedges are consigned to the billet-heap. 

Near the spot which we have just passed are 
the buildings connected with the smithery. First 
we meet with the coal-house, filled with the fuel 
necessary for the operations of the smiths; and 
next to it the building where the swarthy sons 
of Vulcan are at work in an atmosphere by no 
means enviable. The articles made in this shop 
do not comprise either the ships’ anchors or the 
chain cables, for the making of these is a distinct 
trade, never, we believe, carried on in a private 
ship-building yard; but they consist of the nu- 
merous other pieces of iron-work used in the 
construction of aship. The most important of 
these, perhaps, are the iron knees, which connect 
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the beams beneath the deck of a ship with the 
sides, and which are a kind of bracket, with 
branches extending in horizontal and vertical 
directions, perforated for the reception of bolts. 
These knees are made of iron bars or plates 
welded together to the proper thickness and 
width, and fashioned to the required shape. 
Smaller articles, in great number and variety, 
are made in a similar manner, the operations 
being conducted almost in precisely the same 
way as in a common smith’s shop, but on a 
larger scale. The fierce fires of small coal built 
upon the ground, the bellows for exciting the 
heat, the anvils, the huge sledge-hammers—some 
weighing nearly thirty pounds—all are seen here, 
on a scale which seems to rank midway be- 
tween that of a common smithery and of an 
anchor-smith’s shop. A separate shop, behind 
the other, is devoted to the casting of such arti- 
cles as are formed of cast-metal, and to the cut- 
ting, turning, &c. of others in which neatness of 
appearance is required. It need hardly be ob- 
served that these shops are black, smoky, and 
hot, a necessary result of the operations carried 
on there. 

Adjoining the smithery is an ironmonger’s 
shop, stored with all kinds of ironmongery for 
the use of the yard. In the ironmonger’s shop 
not only bolts, nails, screws, &c. are kept, 
but also tools, such as saws, axes, adzes, 
hammers, augurs, shovels, &c. 

By scrambling over timbers and planks, 
at the imminent danger of our shins, we 
next reached the last building in this 
range, appropriated to the reception and 
storing of rigging; and beyond this is a 
small wharf or shed, where articles may 
be landed from the water. 

When a ship is about to be built, it is 
necessary to select a spot of ground from 
whence the vessel, when finished, may be 
readily passed into the water. For this 
purpose, a sloping tract of ground is dug 
or prepared, larger than the full dimen- 
sions of a ship, and at right angles to the 
river. This channel is level with the 
ground at the upper end, but is several 
feet beneath that level at the lower end, 
and open to the water. On this inclined 
slip of ground a ship is built; and at a 
certain stage in the progress, the ship launched 
into the river. The dock is different, both in 
shape and purpose, from the building-slip. It is 
an excavation entirely below the level of the 
ground from end to end, slightly inclined towards 
the river, and open to it at the lower end, where 
folding gates shut off the communication when 











required. Docks of this kind are not employed 
for building ships, but for repairing them; and 
the arrangements for docking are as follow: 
When a ship is about to be brought into dock, a 
row of blocks is laid along the bottom of the 
dock ; and the gates are opened at or about the 
time of low water. As the tide rises, it flows into 
the dock to the same level as the river ; and when 
there is a sufficiency of water in the dock, the 
ship is floated into it, and guided as nearly as 
can be into the centre. While the tide is going 
down again, the water flows gradually out of the 
dock, and the ship sinks deeper in consequence ; 
so that by the time low-water has again arrived, 
the dock is nearly emptied of water, and the keel 
of the vessel rests on the blocks beneath. In the 
mean time, preparations have been making for 
securing the ship in her proper position, by shores, 
ropes, &c., so that she shall stand vertically on her 
keel; and at or about low-water the gates are 
shut, not again to be opened until the repairs of 
the vessel are finished. In this way a ship is dry- 
docked, and workmen can then descend into the 
dock, and examine every part of the ship’s bottom 
down to the keel. 

The steaming-house is where planks are 
steamed preparatory to being laid outside the tim- 
bers of a ship; the steaming is effected in square 





wooden trunks, about thirty feet long, provided 
with iron doors at one end, which are lifted up by 
balance-weights, and on the opening of which, 
planks are slid into the trunks, to be afterwards 
exposed to the action of steam. 

Thus far have we endeavored to convey to the 
reader an idea of the mode in which a large ship- 
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building establishment is arranged. But we hope 
to be able to do something more than this. We 
propose to follow, in a cursory and popular man- 
ner, the routine of processes by which a large 
ship is built, so far as to show the relative depend- 
ence of one department on another. The art of 
ship-building involves some of the most intricate 
considerations which any of our manufacturing 
arts present; and therefore anything like an ex- 
position of its mathematical principles is wholly 
foreign to our present object, which is to give a 
few plain details which a plain man may under- 
stand. 

In the first place, then, let us suppose that a 
merchant orders a ship, intended for a particular 
line and kind of traffic, to be built by a ship- 
builder. The mode of measurement, by which 
an agreement is made between the parties, is 
rather singular, and is by no means easily under- 
stood by those who are not familiar with the gen- 
eral details of shipping. It is by tonnage, and is 
supposed to represent the number of tons of cargo 
which the proposed vessel will carry. Tonnage 
is estimated sometimes by bulk, but more gene- 
rally by weight; a ton by bulk being equal to forty 
cubic feet; and a ton by weight equalling twenty 
ewts. There are certain formule employed by 
ship-builders, whereby the tonnage is calculated 
from the length, breadth, and depth of the vessel ; 
but these formule seldom give the real tonnage, 
that is, the real amount of cargo which the vessel 
will carry ; because two vessels exactly equal in 
length, breadth, and depth—measured as those 
dimensions usually are—may have very different 
internal capacity, owing to different curvatures 
of the hull. A ship will sometimes carry more 
cargo than her “ tonnage” indicates; sometimes 
less; and therefore the word tonnage is to be re- 
garded only as a rough approximation to the 
burden which the vessel will carry. 

Still, however, the “ tonnage” is always one of 
the items of agreement between the builder and 
the owner, partly from the circumstance that 
when a vessel is registered, the tonnage is made to 
indicate its rank or class. In addition to this, 
the dimensions of the vessel about to be built are 
agreed upon, as well as the thickness and quality 
of the more important timbers, the thickness of 
the planks laid on the outside of the timbers, and 
other details of a more minute kind. 

The specification of the vessel being thus drawn 
up, the ship-draughtsman commences his labors, 
which are of a parallel nature to those of an 
architect in common building. He prepares 
drawings of the vessel in various points of view, 
so as to represent the dimensions not only of the 
ressel itself, but also of the principal timbers 








composing it, and also the curvatures of those 
timbers. 

The draughtsman having prepared these work- 
ing drawings, generally on a scale of about a 
quarter of an inch to the foot, the next thing is 
to prepare a working mould of the ship, as large 
as the ship itself, in the mould-loft. The mould- 
loft floor is in most instances large enough to re- 
ceive half the length of the intended vessel, with 
the whole height; and on this floor the draughts- 
man chalks a large number of lines, derived from 
the working drawings, but enlarged to the full 
dimensions of the vessel. These lines, generally 
speaking, represent the exact dimensions and 
curvatures of the timbers required to form the 
vessel ; and when all the lines necessary for one- 
half the length of the vessel are laid down, say 
the bow end, another series is then laid down, on 
the same floor, for the stern end; the two series 
intersecting and mingling among each other in 
every part. Practice enables the draughtsman 
to distinguish one series from the other, and thus 
obviate the necessity of having a mould-loft floor 
equal to the length of a large ship. When these 
lines, which amount to a large number, and 
present nothing but a confused assemblage to 
the eye of a stranger, are laid down, thin pieces 
of pine or deal, about three-quarters of an inch 
in thickness, are cut and adjusted to the curva- 
tures of the lines, different pieces being joined 
end to end to produce the requisite lengths. 
These pieces of deal, which are called moulds, 
assist the sawyers in cutting the oak to the 
required sizes and curvatures for the different 
timbers of a ship; and there are certain marks 
on each piece which further this object. Let us 
suppose that one of the curved timbers is to be 
twelve feet in length, one foot thick, one foot 
wide, and so tortuous in form that its curvature 
is not circular, and none of its angles are right- 
angles: in such case the piece of pine which 
forms the mould will give the curvature of the 
timber, while certain marks on its surface indi- 
cate the places where bevellings and angles are to 
be made from directions given on another board. 
On these principles the construction of the moulds 
proceeds, until a sufficient number of pieces is 
prepared to guide the sawyer in cutting all the 
timbers of the ship. For a large merchantman 
the number of moulding-pieces thus required is 
more than a hundred, each of which is marked 
and numbered in various ways. 

The mouid of the ship being thus prepared, the 
next operation istocu up the oak and elm trunks 
to the proper dimensions for the various parts of 
the ship. This is called “converting,” and is a 
process requiring great art and judgment; for the 














wood must be selected not only with a view to 
avoid waste, but also that the grain of the wood, 
in preparing a curved timber, may be cut cross- 
wise as little as possible, since such a mode of 
cutting would greatly weaken the timber. It is, 
therefore, desirable that a crooked trunk be 
selected for preparing a curved timber, and that 
the crookedness of the one correspond as nearly 
as may be with the curvature of the other. The 
superintendence of this department is in a person 
possessing much experience and knowledge of the 
quality of different woods, and of their relative 
fitness for the several timbers of a ship. When 
this superintendent or “ converter” has selected 
the proper wood, the operation of sawing pro- 
ceeds nearly as in acommon saw-pit. The trunk 
of the tree is laid across a framework in the 
usual manner, and two men, one above and the 
other below, cut the wood by means of a long saw. 
The thin deal mould is used as a constant guide 
in cutting; the curvature, the breadth, the thick- 


ness, and the angles all being regulated either by | 
the mould itself or by the marks and directions ; 


chalked or painted on it. In a place where so 
much timber is used as in a ship-building yard, it 
might at first thought be imagined that machine- 
worked saws would be used; but the curvatures 
and angles of the timbers are so extremely varied, 
not only-in different timbers, but also in different 
parts of the same timber, that the precision and 
regularity of machinery would be here thrown 
away, and indeed unavailable. 

So far, then, we may suppose the principal 
timbers to be cut. This operation is effected in 
saw-pits covered by sheds. As the timbers are 
wanted, they are conveyed to the building-slip, 
or that spot of ground on which the construction 
of the ship takes place. When the timbers are 
thus removed, they pass from the control of the 
‘converter’ to that of another superintendent 
or foreman, who is the ship-builder or ship- 
wright properly so called. 

The building-slip is prepared for the operations 
in the following manner: The ground having 
been cleared and made tolerably clean, a row of 
blocks is laid down from end to end of the slip, 
the length of the blocks being transverse to or 
across the slip. The blocks are of oak, placed 
one upon another, to the height of three or four 
feet, and secured together. These piles of blocks 
are ranged along the slip, at distances of about 
five or six feet apart, and the upper surfaces of 
all the blocks are so adjusted that they shall be 
in one straight line, but inclining slightly down- 
wards towards the river, the inclination being 
about five-eighths of an inch to a foot of length. 
Great care is taken in laying down these blocks, 
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as they form the support—the workbench, in 
fact—on which the whole ship is afterwards 
built, the keel being laid down immediately upon 
the blocks. 

In order to understand the succession in which 
the parts of a ship are put together, it is useful 
to notice certain points of comparison between a 
ship and the human skeleton. The keel is the 
back-bone of a ship, and the frame-timbers are 
the ribs ; the ribs forming an arched exterior to 
the whole of the body or hull, and the keel form- 
ing the longitudinal column to which the ribs or 
timbers are attached. The keel is, therefore, the 
principal part of the vessel, and the one above 
all others whose strength and security are indis- 
pensable to the safety of the vessel. From this 
circumstance, and from the position of the keel 
at the lowest part of the vessel, it constitutes the 
first part of a ship laid down on the slip. The 
keel is made of elm, and is of such length, except 
in small vessels, that no single tree will form it; 
and, therefore, two or more pieces are joined 
together, or, as it is termed, scarfed, end to end, 
until the required length is produced. This 
scarfing is a kind of overlapping, the under part 
of one piece and the upper part of the other, or 
the right side of one and the left side of the other, 
being cut away near the ends, and the cut or 
scarfed surfaces bolted together. Fora merchant- 
man of a thousand tons burden, the keel is about 
a hundred and forty feet long, fourteen inches 
wide, and fifteen deep. For a steamer of the 
same burden, the length is several feet greater, 
since steamers are generally longer and narrower 
than sailing vessels of equal burden. 

The sides and ends of the keel are grooved and 
cut in various ways, to receive the different tim- 
bers and pieces of wood forming the hull of the 
vessel. Of these timbers, two, which form the 
main supports of the two ends of the vessel, are 
the stem and the sternpost, of which the former 
curves upwards from the higher end of the keel, 
and the latter rises almost perpendicularly from 
the lower end (for a ship is built with the stern- 
end towards the river, and is consequently 
launched stern foremost). Both are formed of 
oak, and are attached to the ends of the keel in 
a very substantial manner. To the sternpost are 
attached various pieces of wood, called transoms, 
fashion-pieces, &c., the contour of which, when 
fixed in their places, is such as to give the 
elegantly-curved form to the hinder part of the 
vessel; while to the stem are attached various 
pieces, some of which fit it more securely to the 
keel, some serve to connect it with the timbers 
and planks afterwards to form the sides of the 
vessel, and others form a receptacle or support 
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for the end of the bowsprit. The heavy pieces 
of timber erected thus on the two ends of, the 
keel are hauled up to their proper positions by 
pulleys and tackle, and then shored up by poles 
from the ground, to prevent them from sinking. 

Along the keel, nearly from end to end, are 
fixed stout timbers, called floor-timbers, at right- 
angles with the length of the keel, and slightly 
concave on their upper surface. They are placed 
a few inches apart, and constitute, as the name 
imports, the floor of the ship. As there is a gene- 
ral upward curvature of the ship towards each 
end, the floor rises in a similar manner, and would 
thus leave a vacancy between the end floor- 
timbers and the keel; buf this vacancy is filled 
up with solid wood called dead-wood, constituting 
a firm foundation. The floor-timbers may be 
regarded as the lower part of the ribs of the ship ; 
and above them spring up the various pieces 
forming the remainder or vertical parts of the 
ribs. No wood can be found so large, so curved, 
or so strong as to form the whole curved rib; 
and, therefore, each rib is built up of separate 
pieces, the géneral name of which is futtocks ; 
thus we have the first, second, third, and perhaps 
fourth futtock, each being a distinct piece of tim- 
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ber, but all collectively forming one rib, or one 
“frame of timbers.”” These pieces are placed, 
some end to end, and others side to side, in such 
a manner that the joint of two ends of timber 
may have a support of solid timber at its side. 
Various means are adopted for joining the pieces 
end to end, but those which are placed side by 
side are bolted together with bolts. 

As the various futtocks curve more and more 
upwards, till the upper one, or “top timber,” 
reaches to the top of the hull of the ship, it must 
be evident that all the pieces forming one rib or 
‘frame of timbers” are very ponderous, espe- 
cially if the vessel be large. The arrangements, 
therefore, are regulated according to the dimen- 
siens of the vessel. If it be large, the pieces, 
after being fitted on the ground, are raised up 
singly, or perhaps two bolted together ; but if it 
be small, three or four pieces may be bolted 
together on the ground, and raised as one piece. 
But in whatever way this part of the matter be 
arranged, the other operations are nearly alike. 
All the pieces to form one rib are adjusted and 
fitted to each other on the ground, and are lifted 
from the ground by strong tackle. The curva- 
ture and weight of the pieces is such, that after 
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being raised and adjusted to their places, they 
must be secured from falling either inwards or 
outwards; for the former of which purposes, 
planks called cross-spalis are nailed to the upper 
ends of the timbers, at right-angles to the keel, 
and stretching across from one side to the other, 
and for the latter, planks called rib-bands are 
placed nearly horizontal round the outside of the 
ribs at various heights, and are shored up by 
poles fixed in the ground beneath. 

In this manner the ribs or frames of timbers 
are raised one after another, from end to end of 
the vessel, the two halves of each frame, that is, 
the two parts springing from opposite sides of 
the keel, being raised nearly at the same time, 
so as to maintain the top timbers at the proper 
breadth across the vessel. In this stage of the 
proceedings, the interior shell of the vessel pre- 
sents the appearance represented in the cut. 
We have given an interior sketch, because it 
shows more clearly the relative position of the 
parts. At the bottom, just above the keel, are 
the floor timbers, ranged at right angles to it, and 
projecting some distance beyond it on either side. 
At the ends of these timbers are the various 
pieces or futtocks forming the ribs, jointed and 
bolted together at different parts of their heights. 
The ribs rise to different and irregular heights, 
afterwards to be adjusted; and across, from the 
upper part of the timbers on one side to the 
upper part of the other, are the spalls, the 
temporary wooden braces which keep the oppo- 
site sides at their proper distances. 

The form of the hull is thus given, in a rude 
manner, it is true, but still with a degree of cer- 
tainty which determines the character of the 
vessel. The numerous pieces subsequently 
added, whether of oak, elm, or fir, are sawn at 
the pits, under the supervision of the “con- 
verter;’? and ape afterwards, in most cases, 
trimmed, or, as it is termed, “ dubbed” with an 
adze. In common carpenter’s work, the only 
tool used, after the saw, for paring away and 
levelling the surface of wood, is generally the 
plane; butin the work of the shipwright, where 
more bulky materials are operated on, where 
almost every piece is to be hollowed or rounded 
in some part or other, and where great neatness 
is not required, the adze becomes a valuable in- 
strument. The various kinds of joints whereby 
one timber or plank is connected with another, 
such as tenon and mortise, &c., are made by the 
aid of nearly the same tools as those employed 
in carpentry, but of a larger size and stronger 
make. As may be reasonably supposed, these 
prepared timbers are often very bulky and pon- 
derous; and the conveyance of them from the 
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saw-pit to the building-slip requires the aid of 
horses. 

The keel, the stern-post, and the stem form 
the three great supports of the frame of the ves- 
sel; the first being horizontal, the second rising 
from it almost perpendicularly at one end, and 
the third rising in a curve at the other. Among 
the timbers which are subsequently adjusted to 
the vessel are three, called the keelson, the 
sternson, and the stemson, which are in some 
sense interior representatives of the three just 
named. The keelson is fixed on the floor tim- 
bers, immediately over the keel, and forms that 
part on which the steps or blocks of wood are 
placed which support the masts; it is secured 
down to the keel by means of bolts three feet in 
length, which pass entirely through both, as 
well as the intervening wood. The stemson and 
the sternson rise from the two ends of the keel- 
son, and form internal supports to the ends of 
the vessel. The timbers are often strengthened 
within by pieces called riders; but in modern 
vessels they are frequently secured and braced 
one to another by diagonal iron plates, from 
half an inch to an inch in thickness, passing 
nearly from the top to the bottom of the hull, 
inside the vessel. Being bent round the con- 
cavity of the ship’s side in an oblique direction, 
each piece of iron crosses several different frames 
of timbers, and is securely bolted to them all. 

The small portion of the hull of a vessel which 
is seen above the level of the water presents to 
view a surface covered with horizontal or nearly 
horizontal ranges of planking; and if we could 
see lower down, towards the keel, we should 
find a similar approach to a horizontal direction 
in the pieces of wood with which the hull is 
covered. Withinside, too, a similar arangement 
is observable. The vertical frames of timbers 
of which we have been speaking do not present 
themselves to the eye of a person viewing a 
finished vessel, either within or without. The 
whole are covered with planking, laid in nearly 
horizontal rows or “‘strakes.”” The planks may 
be regarded as forming the skin with which the 
ribs of the ship are covered; and, indeed, the 
shipwrights, who almost seem to regard their 
ship asa living being, apply the term “ skinning” 
to the operation of laying on these planks; an 
opposite sense, it is true, to that in which we 
are in the habit of using this term. Nor is this 
skin by any means a trifling affair, for the thick- 
ness of the planks which form it varies from 
about three to sixinches. The planks are 
formed of sound and durable oak, and are often 
nearly thirty feet in length. They are brought, 
while at the saw-pit, as nearly to the required 
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form as may be practicable; and are afterwards 
worked with the adze, to give them the proper 
contour. This must not be supposed to imply 
that the planks are hollowed or curved by the 


adze to the exact shape of the vessel, but that 


the width and thickness of adjoining planks are 
adjusted to each other. When a prepared plank 
is laid against the outside of a vessel, the con- 
vexity of the latter causes the ends of the planks 
to stand out several inches from it; and on the 
other hand, when laid on the inside, the concave 
surface causes the ends to be in contact with 
the timbers, and the middle to be several inches 
away from them. The planks require, there- 
fore, the aid of powerful instruments to force 
them close to the timbers previous to bolting, 
and this operation is further assisted by bringing 
the plank to a heated and moistened state by 
steam. 

The parts of the planking vary in thickness, 
and receive distinctive names, according to the 
places which they occupy; but all are treated 
nearly in the same way—sawn, dressed with an 
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adze, steamed, forced to the curvature of the 
ship, and fastened to the timbers with bolts. 
The trenails, which are more numerous than the 
bolts, are not driven in till a subsequent stage 
in the operations. In adjusting the planks to 
the ship’s sides, care is always taken that the 
adjoining ends of two planks in one row or 
strake shall not occur at the same part of the 
ship’s length as a joint in the row next above or 
below it—a caution similar to that observed in 
laying the courses of bricks in a wall, or the 
rows of slates on a roof, and the object of which 
is sufficiently obvious in relation to the strength 
of the structure. Whoever has an opportunity 
of seeing the whole hull of a vessel will observe 
that the planking is ranged with great regularity, 
each strake or row diminishing in width towards 
the ends, to conform with the diminishing size 
of the vessel. 

But our day is ended, and the ship is not fin- 
ished. We will, therefore, in our next issue, 
invite the reader to spend with us a second “day 
at a ship-yard.” 





THE THRICE-WEDDED. 


BY MARION HAKLAND, AUTHOR OF “MARRYING THROUGH PRUDENTIAL MOTIVES.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tr is actual profanation !” exclaimed Miss 
Eleanor Lisle, with a look of vexed disgust. 

« What is the sacrilege, Nelly?” 

“You remember that antique gem of a stone 
cottage, at the foot of the Clearspring Lane ?” 

“T saw it yesterday, and found it one of the 
few things Parisian taste has left unaltered. 
The creeper clings to the rough walls with its 
tough fingers; the white rose-bush is as full of 
buds; the elms meet over the door in the same 
arch as when you, Agnes, our poor dead Ray- 
mond, and I, frolicked upon the broad step, and 
kind Nurse Martin sat in the porch with her 
eternal knitting-work. I stopped to drink at 
the spring, too, and thought more of the days of 
Nelly, Aggy, Ray, and Will, than of the accom- 
plished Misses, the travelled Wilton Lisle.” 

*“ How tiresome and odd you are, Wilton! 
What pleasure you can have in perpetually 
running back to those old times which every- 
body but yourself has forgotten, I cannot divine. 
I am in a literal, not a sentimental mood, to-day. 
I have no particularly tender associations con- 
nected with your cottage, but it is visible from 
the east drawing-room windows, and my ‘Pa- 
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risian taste’ could desire no more picturesque 
object to close the shady lane than its brown 
roof and vine-covered walls. Imagine the tap 
of a shoemaker’s hammer ringing up to the 
house on still summer evenings, and the odor 
of leather, cabbage, and onions regaling our 
senses, when the wind is from that quarter! 
As your memory is so tenacious of past events, 
you may recollect that it was the fashion once 
to form parties to visit Mrs. Martin, and the 
praises that her clean house and pleasing man- 
ners elicited. Now I shall never dare lead 
company in that direction for fear of the appari- 
tion of a fat man, guiltless of coat and vest, 
apron on, and last in hand, and a slovenly 
woman, standing arms akimbo, and mouth open, 
to stare at the ‘quality.’ ”’ 

IT begin to understand. Pride, not affection, 
is alarmed. It is not that a stranger dwells in 
the hallowed place, but that that stranger is a 
shoemaker, and one of his craft is not a very 
dignified appendage to the Lisle mansion. Talk 
of republican simplicity and equality! I tell 
you, Eleanor, that society lacks stamina and 
durability, which smiles upon a brainless ape, 
because he is well clothed, and his velvety 
paws unsoiled by labor; and sneers at the man 
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who makes honorable the sentence: ‘In the nest,” rejoined Eleanor; ‘and has an idea of 


sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ I have 
seldom seen a handsomer or more intelligent 
man than this same shoemaker, or a prettier 
woman than his bonny bride.” 

“You have called, then?” said the young 
lady, contemptuously. 

“IT have. I was passing the cottage yesterday 
morning before you were awake, when I heard 
singing. The door was open; and, looking 
through the little parlor, I saw, in the back 
room, @ young man, in a leathern apron, plying 
the waxed-ends upon a shoe, and humming a 
clear, deep bass to a popular roundelay which 
his wife was warbling. She sat near him, 
binding a shoe-vamp ; her profile turned to me. 
It was as regular and delicate as any high-born 
damsel’s; the roses upon her cheeks, if less 
vivid in color than some I have seen, had the 
advantage of being natural; and I would have 
given broadcloth, broad acres, and blood, to 
be that Apollo of a Crispin, as she paused in 
her song to ask, with a happy smile: ‘Is that 
right, Harry?’ showing her work. My shadow 
fell upon the floor, and he looked up. I ad- 
vanced, begged pardon for the intrusion; ‘ but 
the house had been, in my boyhood, a favorite 
resort.’ ‘No apologies are necessary, Mr. Lisle; 
you are welcome,’ he said, rising, and offering 
his hand with manly frankness. ‘My wife, 
Mrs. Thorn.’ ” 

“And you bowed at the impertinent’s for- 
wardness, as if ‘Mrs. Thorn’ had been a duchess, 
and she blushed and simpered ?” 

“T did bow, most respectfully; but she nei- 
ther blushed nor smiled. She had risen, and, 
after returning my obeisance with quiet grace, 
would have left the room, had not I requested 
her to stay. With a half apology, Thorn re- 
sumed his work; but I doubt whether your 
irresistible Captain, or the pompous Schmidt, 
could have talked as sensibly and agreeably as 
he did during my visit. He is a native of New 
England, and learned his trade there, Three 
months since, he married and came to this State. 
He spoke hopefully of his aims and prospects, 
having been favorably received and encouraged 
in the neighborhood. ‘ You find time for read- 
ing, I see,’ said I, glancing at a well-stocked 
book-shelf. ‘ Yes, sir; Minnie here will not 
hear of my working after dark; so I read aloud.’ ” 

“ What is Wilton talking about?” drawled 
Miss Agnes, a fairer and less animated beauty 
than her elder sister. She entered from the 
garden, and sank upon the first ottoman, 
** wearied to death.” 

** Why he has been peeping into a turtle-dove’s 








playing Werter to a shoe-binding Charlotte.” 

“Ah! that odious cobbler! I wonder papa 
let him have the house!” said Agnes, with a 
faint show of displeasure. ‘“ You are not really 
in love with his wife, are you, Wilton? Susan 
says the creature is passable.” 

** The creature is more beautiful, and, to your 
shame be it said, more of a lady, in behavior 
and heart, than my sisters!’ retorted Wilton, 
angrily, turning on his heel, without waiting to 
mark the effect of his rebuke. 

Agnes widened her sleepy blue eyes. 
nor’s glowed with rage. 

“They move before the year is out, or I am 
not virtual mistress here, Mr. Wilton !” 


Elea- 


CHAPTER II. 


Litt e cared Minnie Thorn that her nearest 
approach to the “great house’? was in her 
journeys to the spring, hardly more than a 
stone’s throw from her dwelling. Her world 
was her rustic home; it was comfortable, neat 
as hands could make it, and more attractive to 
her, with its shadowing trees and mantling 
creepers, than the gloomy grandeur of the pile 
of turrets and chimneys upon the hill. Mr. 
Lisle, senior, a proud, weak old man, vain of 
his pedigree and possessions, drove by their 
door almost daily in his easy gig, bestowing 
but a careless stare, as upon objects too far be- 
neath his notice to awaken curiosity. Eleanor’s 
sweeping habit, streaming plumes, and bold 
horsemanship, excited wonder, not envy; and 
still less did she grudge her the attendance of 
the mustachioed ex-cadet, who was her cavalier 
as invariably as another man, similarly bearded, 
but Dutch in physiognomy and form, sat beside 
Miss Agnes in the softly-rolling carriage. 
Serenely complacent in her happiness, they 
troubled her less than she did them; for often a 
scorching ray from Eleanor’s flashing orbs fell 
upon her simply-attired figure, and Harry’s 
white shirt-sleeves, as they talked together in 
the porch on warm evenings; and over Agnes’s 
full red lips flitted a smile of disdain. 

One afternoon, Eleanor and her lover rode by, 
unaccompanied by carriage or groom. The lane 
was crossed by a gate a few yards below the 
cottage. It had rained in the morning, and the 
bars and latch were black and wet. The gentle- 
man bent over his horse’s neck to the fastening, 
but Eleanor restrained him. 

*‘Forbear, rash youth! You forget that your 
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gloves are immaculate, and that you are going 
to visit ladies.” 

* But the gate must be opened.” 

“True. Call the cobbler out.” 

Minnie was at the window, and arose to retire 
from view; but he espied her. 

*“*Ask your husband to open this gate, will 
you?” said he, in a tone neither respectful nor 
exactly insolent. 

“He is not at home, sir,’’ replied she, color- 
ing. 

“Then come yourself!” said Miss Lisle, im- 
periously. ‘Make haste! we are in a hurry!” 

With crimsoned cheeks and shaking hands, 
Mrs. Thorn performed the service demanded. 
Eleanor seemed as if she would have ridden 
over her, so impetuous was the forward leap of 
her steed through the gateway; and as the 
officer struck his rowels into his charger’s side 
to pursue her, he flung a coin to Minnie. This 
was too much! She stamped it into the red 
clay, and burst into tears. “ She was not a slave, 
to be ordered about and insulted by those purse- 
proud highflyers! Harry was as much of a 
nobleman as the best of them, and she was his 
wife. He should know of their conduct as soon 
as he came back !” 

She had dried her tears, and was busy pruning 
the rose-tree, when a gentler voice accosted her. 
It was Wilton Lisle, also on horseback, who, 
raising his hat, inquired for “‘ Mr. Thorn.” 

She returned the answer she had given before. 

* Ah! well, I will call asI return. I wish to 
see him on business. Good-day.” 

“ He is a gentleman,” thought Minnie, her 
wounded vanity mollified by his courteous de- 
meanor. ‘ Very different from the rest of the 
family! I don’t know that it will do any good 
to complain to Harry. He is quick-tempered, 
and I should be sorry to have him quarrel with 
his landlord.” 

Her prudent resolution was established, as 
she removed his hat and wiped his heated brow 
after his long walk. He was tired and hungry; 
she must refresh, notannoy him. Their supper 
of light, sweet bread, cool milk, and berries was 
dispatched ; the round stand—too diminutive to 
merit the title of table—set back, and the young 
couple repaired to their seat upon the step. The 
moon, glancing through the elms, floored the 
porch with arabesque mosaics; the air came 
fragrantly over the mown clover-fields; and the 
insects were chirping their vespers in the short 
turf of the yard. 

* God’s blessings are free to all!” said Harry, 
drawing his wife’s head to his shoulder. “ We 


enjoy this evening as much as though we lived 
4* 
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on the hill, instead of in the valley; don’t we, 
Minnie?” 

* Yes,” said she, somewhat reluctantly; “I 
had rather be Minnie Thorn, the shoemaker’s 
wife, than Miss Lisle; but af 

‘But what? My Minnie is not tired of her 
lowly home already ?” 

**No, indeed! But things are so strangely 
ordered in this world! J am content; but you 
are good and handsome, and, if self-educated, 
greatly superior to that haughty imbecile, Mr. 
Lisle.” 

** Minnie, take care !”’ 

‘You are, Harry! And why is he put above 
you? why has he the right to dictate to, and 
oppress you?” 

** Minnie, darling, he is not above me; but 
our spheres are different. In the sight of our 
Maker we are equal, although his means are 
more ample, his responsibilities heavier than 
mine. As to enjoyment, his heart is void to- 
night in comparison with my full content. 
Riches do not purchase happiness, Min, nor does 
honor always secure the self-respect of him to 
whom it is awarded. What has brought on this 
unusual frame of mind, little one?” 

“Oh, nothing!” said she, evasively. 

* Listen! do you not hear a horse’s tramp ?” 

“Yes; it is young Mr. Lisle.” 

“He is kind and pleasant, if he is rich; hey, 
Min?” 

Wilton galloped up to the gate, and stooped 
to open it ; but his horse sheered. 

“Let me do it, Mr. Lisle,” said Harry; “he 
is skittish.” 

“Thank you; but stand aside, if you please. 
Skittish or not, he must doas I choose. He has 
been vicious all day. Now, sir!” and his whip 
descended upon his flanks. The animal reared 
and plunged, but refused to approach the gate. 
By main force, Wilton brought him within reach 
of the latch, and again, as he leaned towards it, 
was jerked away. Spur, rein, and lash were 
exercised upon the refractory brute at once. He 
arose high in the air, vaulted, and cleared the 
fence, falling upon his forehead with a concus- 
sion that broke his neck, and dashed his hapless 
master to the ground at some distance off. 

He did not unclose his eyes in consciousness 
until seven days after. He was in unknown 
quarters. The whitewashed ceiling was lower 
than that of his spacious chamber at Lisle Hall; 
the walls were bare, except where a single en- 
graving—a portrait of Franklin—hung; the 
sheets were clean, but their texture was many 
degrees coarser than the fine linen which had 
draped his couch from boyhood. It was early 














morning; he knew this by the dewiness and 
odor of the breeze that flapped the curtain of 
the lattice-framed window. He remembered no- 
thing since his going forth to ride. Where had 
he passed the night? A softly-uttered observa- 
tion of the beauty of the day attracted his eyes 
to the speaker, who sat in the door between this 
and the next apartment. He saw the very scene 
he had described to his scornful sister, after his 
first visit to the shoemaker. The waxed ends 
and the needle were moving as rapidly as then; 
but their progress was noiseless, and the song 
hushed. 

“If Mr. Lisle could taste this air, it would 
revive him,” continued Minnie. ‘ He was very 
restless all night.” 

“And you would sit up alone!” said Harry, 
reproachfully. “ Put down your sewing; your 
eyes are dim.” 

“Oh, no! I must be employed. I am so 
anxious about the poor young gentleman. So 
handsome and good as he was, too! Miss Lisle 
said, yesterday, they had succeeded in obtaining 
an efficient nurse, who would come to-day. She 
cannot mean better—whatever she may do— 
than I.” 

** Still, if his family desire it, you must give him 
up promptly and cheerfully,” answered Harry. 

**Not if Ican speak to prevent it,” thought 
their auditor. 

Minnie flushed painfully, as she looked to- 
wards the front door. 

* Here they are!’ she whispered ; and Miss 
Lisle’s queenly head bowed under the low portal; 
then came the family physician, and a fat, fussy- 
looking woman. Wilton feigned slumber. 

* Really, Mr. Thorn !”’ began his sister, “ this 
is obeying the doctor’s directions! He enjoined 
quiet, and you are here, with your lapstone and 
hammer in his very ears! Doctor, danger or no 
danger, he must be carried up to the hall to-day. 
Better kill him at once than torture him in this 
style !”? 

Minnie spoke quickly and fearlessly to vindi- 
cate her husband. 

“The bench and lapstone are out of doors, 
where their noise cannot reach the house, Miss 
Lisle. He only brings such work in here as can 
be done quietly.” 

“Tut!” was the unfeminine response; and, 
gathering her robes about her, she picked her 
way daintily over the spotless floor to the bed- 
side. “ How is your patient, Dr. Bailey?’ Why, 
he is awake and sensible! Wilton !”’ 

He motioned to her to put her ear to his mouth, 
and summoned all his strength for the energetic 
whisper— 
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“TI am grieved and ashamed of you! Send 
that woman away! I won’t have her about me.” 

Dr. Bailey nor his father could alter his pur- 
pose. He was silent during their harangues; 
but at the close his answer was pithy and reso- 
lute— 

Send her away! 
Mrs. Thorn !” 

And most unwillingly the aristocrats had to 
confide him to her care. 

A strong friendship grew up between the 
youthful pair and their sick guest. To them he 
was docile and patient; his sister’s visits always 
left him uneasy or fretful. The perfumed hand- 
kerchiefs suffocated him; their silks rustled, 
and their jewelled fingers did not soothe him as 
did Minnie’s cool hand upon his brow. No 
marvel that he was voted, in family conclave, 
“obstinate” and ‘ whimsical,” “ perfectly in- 
fatuated with the society of those low people!” 

It was a sorrowful day when his removal 
could be no longer postponed. He was able to 
walk about the room, and looked much as for- 
merly, only paler and thinner. Harry laid aside 
his work to chat with him awhile, before the 
carriage arrived to bear him away; and Minnie 
hovered around, “a smile on her lip, a tear in 
her eye,” busied in little arrangements for his 
comfort. 

“She will have it I am good as new, despite 
my cleft skull,” said Wilton to his host. 

* And you are!” interposed Minnie. ‘“‘ When 
the hair grows over the temple they shaved, it 
will conceal the scar.” 

“It was an ugly scratch,” remarked he, 
examining its zigzag lines in a mirror; “an 
inch lower, and my good looks would have been 
ruined.” 

“A hair’s breadth deeper,” thought Harry, 
“and what then?” ‘Minnie has the most sin- 
gular scar upon her wrist I ever saw,” he said 
aloud. “It is a well-defined butterfly.” 

Minnie bared her plump wrist and showed it, 
a wonderfully accurate figure. 

“A coal of fire had fallen into her cradle, 
while she was an infant, and burned her,” she 
said; “ Harry says, if I run away this mark will 
certainly betray me.” 

Wilton had but a short time to spare, and he 
employed it in an ineffectual endeavor to per- 
suade Thorn to accept some substantial token 
of his gratitude. He offered him the cottage 
rent free for life, or as long as he chose to occupy 
it, when he refused direct pecuniary compensa- 
tion. Harry was thankful, but stubborn. 

“T can support her and myself while health 
and strength last. My daily thanksgiving is, 


I will have no nurse but 
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£1 owe.no man anything.’ Rob me of my inde- 
pendence, and you deprive labor of its zest. 
You say I am ‘born for a higher station than 

* this.’ Ifso, I will work my way up to it. The 
little we have done for you was done heartily 
and freely; we are repaid in seeing you well 
again. If you please, we will change the sub- 
jeet, Mr. Lisle.” 

‘But one promise,” pleaded Wilton. “If 
you are unfortunate or disabled, you will apply 
to me first of all.” 

*“T will!” replied Harry, relaxing his proud 
tone, and his eyes moistened as he gave his hand 
to the generous youth. 

Wilton did not mend as rapidly after his re- 
turn home, and his uncertain gait and pallid 
cheek alarmed his selfish parent for the succes- 
sion of his name and estates. Avaricious only 
when the welfare and aggrandizement of his 
family were not concerned, his purse-strings 
were put into his son’s fingers when Dr. Bailey 
recommended that he should again travel for 
some months. With his going, the hall and 

~cottage were separated by an unbridged chasm. 
The tossing cataract of life at one did not dis- 
turb the sunny ripple of the other. As winter 
approached, however, Harry became conscious 
of a counter-current, sluggish at first, but gain- 
ing power so steadily as to excite serious mis- 
givings. He was surprised that the cold weather 
brought such a trifling increase to his earnings ; 
but another shop had been opened half a mile 
off, and he received no more orders from the 
hall. 

* What will you do?” asked Minnie, as he 
heard that his rival had been sent for to the 
houses of two of his best customers, to measure 
their children’s and servants’ feet for their win- 
ter shoes. 

His bright face had looked troubled for an 
instant, but he answered, smilingly— 

*“An enemy hath done this! I will live it 
down, Minnie; never fear!” 

How far his probity and unflagging energy 
might have enabled him to do this, was not to 
be proved. On a dreary autumn day, he walked 
five miles to carry home some work, for which 
“it was not convenient” for the rich farmer “to 
pay him just then ;” and on his weary and sad 
way back he was caught in a violent shower of 
rain. Drenched and shivering, he reached his 
dwelling, and Minnie’s tender skill was inade- 
quate to ward off an attack of acute pleurisy. 

It is trying to the most resigned to lie, useless 
and helpless, upon our couch of languishing, set 
carefully without the thronged path of busy life ; 
yet with its din penetrating our ears, its rush 
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and whirl jarring our nerves, even if we can be 
spared from the battle-field; but to know that 
with every minute of inaction are passing re- 
turnless opportunities for acquiring comfort 
and honor—to be tended through sleepless vigils 
and days of pain by Penury and Disgrace, gaunt, 
inexorable handmaids ready to pounce upon all 
that is esteemed precious—this was poor Thorn’s 
fate. The latent energy of Minnie’s character 
stirred nobly. Her husband’s nurse, with no 
domestic to relieve her of any part of her house- 
work, she solicited plain sewing from the ladies, 
then from the servants in the neighborhood ; and 
toiled over her needle early and late, only quitting 
it to reply to Harry’s call. 

His illness was tedious. For awhile, his slender 
savings and her industry kept them above water; 
but nearer and nearer stalked Want. On Christ- 
mas Eve, Minnie carried her clock—a bridal 
gift—to the wife of a small farmer near by, who 
had admired it, and obtained, in exchange, about 
one-fifth of its value in money, and a chicken, 
which she served up in broth for her husband’s 
dinner next day. He could not touch it; hiding 
his face in her bosom, he wept like a child. 

“Oh, Minnie! to think that I have brought 
you to this!” 

She coaxed and expostulated. 

“They could live along,” she said, “for the 
few weeks that might remain of his sickness. 
The darkest hour was just before day;” and 
many other worn phrases of consolation, such 
as rise to the lips when the comforter’s own 
heart is sinking. 

*‘ You are starving !”’ said he. 

“Oh, no, dear Harry! I have food enough, 
and could eat with an excellent appetite, if you 
could enjoy it with me.” 

* But the doctor’s bill, Min! it must be met.” 

It shall; and Dr. Bailey is rich enough to 
wait !”” 

“The rich are not always the merciful,” 
murmured Harry. 

Rap! rap! struck the head of a cane against 
the door; and Minnie went to it. A thick-set 
man, his dreadnought and fur cap covered with 
snow, walked in unceremoniously, nodded, with 
a “Sick! hey?” to Harry; and shook himseif 
before the fire, with the gesture and splutter of 
a huge water-dog. 

* Your name is Thorn, I b’lieve?” he said, 
approaching the bed. 

“ Yes, sir;”? was the faint reply, followed by 
a distressing fit of coughing. 

* And I’m the sheriff of the county.” 

Minnie exelaimed in terror. Harry was calm 
in his innocence. 
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* Well, sir?” 

“Well; your rent is due the first of January, 
and Mr. Lisle asked me to call and see whether 
it was ready.” 

*T paid him a quarter in advance.” 

“Of course; or you wouldn’t ha’ got the 


house; but there ’s three-quarters more, ’cording » 


to my arithmetic, which ain’t the one you Yan- 
kees study, maybe. You are keen chaps ata 
bargain; but ’casionally you run against your 





match. The money ’ll be forthcomin’, I s’pose?” 

*T am entirely unprepared for this,” said 
Harry, the blood rushing to his temples at the fel- 
low’s impertinence. ‘ My sickness has obliged 
me to use the money intended to defray the debt. 
I never expected that Mr. Lisle would press me 
for it; if I recover, it is safe.” 

‘Tf! he don’t believe in ‘ifs,’ nor I neither. 
My advice to him was, ‘Catch him while you 
can! I’ve writ down against half the Yankees 
I’ve had on my books, ‘ Dead,’ or ‘G. T. T,’ 
You ’ve got notice. I’ll come and see you New 
Year’s day.” 

There was a grand ball at the house on the 
hill that night; and the snow-flakes’ quiet fall, 
incessant though it was, did not deter the most 
delicate of the bidden guests from venturing out. 
They did not feel the cold in their close carriages, 
and bundled in muffiers; but through the drifts 
there struggled a pedestrian in the same direc- 
tion, whose limbs were stiffened and sore from 
her walk. The hall door was stretched wide, 
having just admitted a group of revellers; and 
as she paused in the porch to brush her cloak 
and shoes, a young man crossed the hall, in 
stature and gencral appearance so like Wilton, 
that she sprang forward with a glad cry— 

“Oh! Mr. Lisle! you have come”—checked 
as she saw his face. 

“Tam Wilton Lisle’s cousin. Can I do any- 
thing for you? Do you wish to see either of 
the ladies?” 

His friendly smile encouraged her. Too diffi- 
dent to apply directly to the stately landlord, 
and with tolerable confidence in her ability to 
move one of her own sex, she complied with his 
invitation to walk in, asking to see Miss Lisle 
** for a few minutes.” 

He showed her into a small library, warm and 
bright as summer, and upon whose rich, flowered 
earpet she almost feared to tread. Over the 
mantle hung a small oval picture of a lady, so 
like Miss Lisle and her brother, she could not 
doubt that it was their mother; and she was 
still gazing into its dark eyes, and gathering 
assurance from their mildness, when Eleanor’s 
voice sounded at the opening door. 
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“Three minutes; just three!” said she, co- 
quettishly. 

«“ Three centuries,” responded a voice, Minnie 
knew for the mustachived officer’s. “I shall 
count the seconds.” 

“Very well. Let me know when you are 
tired of the employment;’’ and she shut him 
out. Regally she looked and moved in her 
chameleon velvet robe of brown and gold, the 
white shoulders swelling above the narrow edge 
of lace. Upon one strayed a curl that seemed 
to have escaped from the braids of its kindred 
tresses, of precisely the hue of her dress. Dia- 
monds sparkled upon her neck and arms; and 
although Minnie was ignorant of their value, 
she was overawed by the splendor of this impos- 
ing apparition. The smile retreated from Miss 
Lisle’s lips as she recognized her visitant. ‘ Did 
you send for me?” she inquired, in indignant 
surprise. 

“ Yes, madam,” faltered Minnie; then, as the 
image of Harry, sick, and lonely, and miserable, 
rose in her mind, she forgot all else. “ My 
husband is very ill and cannot work. The little 
I can do just procures food and fire; yet a man 
came to-day with a message from your father, 
threatening us for the rent of our house. Miss 
Lisle, you are a woman, and can feel for us in 
our destitution. Harry does not ask to be for- 
given the debt, but for time. He is honest and 
honorable; your father will never regret his 
indulgence. Will you not intercede for us?” 

Her language and manner were so different 
from what might have been looked for in one of 
her station, that the vain, ill-furnished heart of 
the patrician belle felt a pang of jealousy firing 
the dislike she already had for the “ cobbler and 
his wife.” 

“T have nothing to do with my father’s busi- 
ness. I cannot interfere,” she said, icily. 

“But you-are his child; he will not refuse 
you.” 

*T shall not make the attempt,” and she 
turned to go. Minnie caught her robe. Its 
magnificence was nothing to her now. 

“Miss Lisle, my husband will die if he is 
driven out in this weather. Leave us our poor 
shelter; you, who have every luxury, spare us 
a home!” 

“You are very presumptuous! Are you in- 
sane?” and her fingers were loosed from their 
hold. “Take him to your relations. We can- 
not provide for all the paupers in the State.” 

*T have no relatives except my mother and 
sister, who are far away. My dear, dear mo- 
ther! she never thought her child would beg in 
vain for a place to lay her head! Oh, Miss 
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Lisle, you had a méther!” she pointed to the 
portrait; “for her sake pity us!” 

The beauty reddened with anger and rising 
shame. 

*T have said all that Ican. If my father had 
consulted me, you would never have been his 
tenants.” 

* May I see him?” 

Minnie stood against the door. 

* He is engaged. Let me pass!” 

Her frown menaced annihilation ; but Minnie 
spoke again. 

** Will you tell me where your brother is?” 

A push shoved her aside, and she was alone. 
Every door of hope double-barred. Before 
Wilton could hear from them they would be 
homeless. She tottered back to the fire, stunned 
and irresolute. Harry—high-minded to the last 
—had strictly forbidden the most distant allusion 
to the services they had rendered their oppressor’s 
son. Her inquiry as to his address was wrung 
from her by the agony of the moment; and 
a clutching at this straw was the only sign her 
mind gave of vitality. 

There was a tap at the door; then it was 
opened, and Eleanor’s admirer looked in— 

“ Where is Miss Lisle?” he inquired, hastily. 

Minnie’s answer was a request at which he 
started. 

* Can you give me Mr. Wilton Lisle’s address, 
sir?” 

With a bold stare and prolonged whistle, he 
wheeled towards the door. The almost delirious 
woman followed. Wilton’s cousin was still in 
the hall, apparently watching for her. 

* Hazlitt, a word in your ear,” said the officer, 
linking arms. Ere his whisper was concluded, 
his friend broke from him, 

* Are you the Mrs. Thorn who nursed Wilton 
after his accident ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

He wrote hurriedly upon a card. 

“That is his direction. You will make no 
improper use of it, I know.” 

She seized it, and stammering her thanks, 
wrapped her cloak around her to go out into the 
storm. 

“Have not you an umbrella?” pursued Mr. 
Hazlitt. 


* No, sir. I do not need one.” 


** Take this,” and he carried it into the porch, 
raised it, and put it into her hand. With a grave 
face, he watched her disappear amid the falling 
snow. 

*“You’ve lost one umbrella,” said the mili- 
taire, smiling with a bad grace. 

*T would lose fifty sooner than let a woman 


go out, so unprotected, on such a night. I won- 
der how far she has to walk?” 

The person addressed knew the distance well; 
but he did not care to see an associate of his 
racing down the long avenue to overtake and 
escort a mechanic’s wife. 

“How sorrowful she looked!” said Hazlitt 
to himself. ‘“ My respected uncle is not famed 
for his charities; but he surely will not let her 
suffer.” 

He took his departure upon the succeeding 
day, or the memory of his cousin and friend 
might have induced him to inquire into the 
condition of his humble acquaintances. Prompt 
as was Mr. Lisle’s agent, Dr. Bailey’s was as 
quick. Harry had paid for his medicines, but 
not for attendance, and the benevolent Galen, 
whose love for money was only equalled by his 
thirst for popularity, aware of the evil disposi- 
tion of the Lisles towards his debtors, forwarded 
both of these darling objects by sending in his 
bill an hour after the sheriff had levied upon 
the furniture of the cottage, stripping it of 
everything but the bed, upon which the sick 
man lay, and his now useless bench and tools. 

‘The law must be obeyed,” said her myrmi- 
dons; and she was to the pound of flesh, for 
Harry Thorn lay that night in the county jail; 
in a week, in the repose that knows no troubling, 
he filled a pauper’s grave. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was one of the hottest days of an unusually 
sultry August, and the sun poured fiercely upon 
a small wooden building, situated directly upon 
a sandy road, in what is called the “ pine region” 
of North Carolina. The house was but a story 
and a half high, and could not contain six 
rooms; yet upon the turpentine-exuding boards 
of a red sign, hung upon a pole at the door, was 
scrawled :— 

By Mrs. Wi ts.” 


The doors and window-facings were of the 
same sanguinary hue; the rest of the edifice 
had never known the touch of the brush. In 
front of the main entrance grew a melancholy 
Lombardy poplar, a horseshoe nailed to its 
trunk, not to keep off witches, but as a hook for 
bridles. At the farther end of the house was a 
no less lugubrious locust, its dusty and shrivelled 
leaves crackling in the burning wind like the 
blackened tendrils of Jonah’s gourd; and in its 
shade—if its feeble resistance to the glaring rays 
could be so called—a woman sat at the window 
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making a man’s jacket. It was of coarse, stiff 
homespun, a servant’s garment; and her taper 
fingers, although roughened by labor, could 
hardly drive the spike of a needle through the 
fabric. She was youthful, not yet five-and- 
twenty, and neither her face nor figure was in 
keeping with her surroundings. Hef expression 
was unnaturally gloomy; the eyes seemed to 
have wept their last tears, so stern was their 
dejection ; she looked like one, not prepared for 
the worst, but to whom it had already come. Yet 
she was very lovely. The cold despair of the eye 
did not fade its lustre; and the habitual com- 
pression of the lips gave character to a feature 
that might else have been of too soft a beauty. 

A stir ran through the house; a troop of tow- 
headed children scampered to the outer door, 
imitated by a barefooted negro woman ; then the 
sharp tones of Mrs. Wills rang out piercingly— 

“Ike! Ike! come take these ’ere horses !” 

** My servants will attend to them, madam,” 
said a decided voice ; and, for the first time, the 
sewing-woman looked out. 

A travelling-carriage was in the road, a co- 
lored man removing the baggage, and another 
disengaging one of the horses from the harness. 
The animal was trembling, and scarcely able to 
stand, yet he turned his head intelligently as his 
master came to his side. He might have been 
fifty—he might have been seventy, so erect was 
his carriage, and so blanched his locks; his fea- 
tures had a foreign cast, and he spoke with a 
slight accent. 

“Take him to the stable,” he ordered. “I 
will see to him myself. Madam’’—to the offi- 
cious landlady—*“can I have a room?” 

“Certainly, sir; certainly, sir. Walk this 
way, sir.” 

“It is not necessary that I should see it. 
John, look to the baggage.’ And he disap- 
peared in the direction of the miserable stable. 

John rejected Ike’s clumsy aid in transporting 
two large trunks into the best room, the one in 
which our seamstress was seated. Mrs. Wills 
preceded him, inquisitive and bustling ; but the 
dignified valet stayed not to listen or reply. 

“De Trae-y,” read Mrs. Wills upon one of 
the trunks. “I wonder where he came from, 
and where he ’s goin’? Good gracious, how 
heavy! Full of money, maybe.” 

The needlewoman was silent. 

* Ain’t you done that jacket yet ?” exclaimed 
her task-mistress, jerking up a sleeve. “ You 
ain’t worth the salt to your bread. Git up, and 
clear away your scraps and litter. Be spry; 
you ’ve got to help cook supper. Folks like that 
*ar man don’t stop here every day.” 
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But, when tea-time arrived, the stranger de- 
clined sitting down at the common board. He 
** would have a cup of tea and a slice of toast in 
his room.” His servants were attending to the 
horses; and Mrs. Wills, while sntering at his 
* fine airs,” reverenced his equipage and luggage 
too sincerely to be unaccommodating. 

“Here, Laveny.” And the young woman 
above mentioned arose from the table. ‘ Do 
you take in this waiter, and wait till he’s done; 
and, mind you, ask him what else he ’ll have.” 

The traveller was pacing his chamber with a 
firm, military tread that gave no indication of 
fatigue or infirmity. He bowed and seated him- 
self at her entrance. Setting the tray before 
him, she retired to a window, and gazed listless- 
ly from it, unconscious that his falcon eye was 
upon her. He did not withdraw it until his 
meal was concluded, when, with another silent 
bow, he recommenced his promenade. It was 
arrested by her question— 

*‘ Do you wish anything more, sir?” 

Her voice was sweet, and had no vulgar tone. 
That brief sentence evidenced her dissimilarity 
to the family into which she had been cast. 

Mrs. Wills visited the state chamber in person 
before bed-time, ostensibly to take in a tallow- 
candle, and see that “ Mr. De Trac-y was com- 
fortable.” 

* Your horse is better, I b’lieve, sir?” 

* Yes, madam.” 

“But you won’t be able to drive him to- 
morrow, I reckon ?” 

‘IT think not, madam.” 

“ Come far to-day, sir?” 

“ Thirty miles.” 

“Dear me! You don’t live in Caroliny, I 
spose ?”” 

“No, madam.” 

“Whar then? In Virginny, maybe?” 

* Yes, madam, in Virginia.” 

“ Them’s likely niggers of your’n. 
’em yourself, sir?” 

** Yes, madam.” 

Laconic as were his replies, he sustained the 
eatechism.with more suavity than his formal 
aspect had led her to anticipate, and she lingered 
to beat up the pillows and fold down the coun- 
terpane. 

** Were you born in Virginny, sir?” 

** No, madam ; in France.” 

“You don’t say so! Why that’s over seas, 
ain’t it?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 
a question in his turn. 
here long, madam ?”” 

Goin’ on fifteen years. Ever since I was 


Raised 


Here he smiled, and asked 
“Have you resided 
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married. Mr. Wills, he died three years ago 
last spring; and here was I, a lone widder, with 
six children, to scuffle for myself.” 

* Have you not a sister living with you?” 

* No, sir. I reckon you took Laveny for my 
sister.”’ 

* Ah! only a niece?” 

*‘ No, sir; she ain’t no kin. Thank gracious, 
nothin’ like her ever came of my family. She 
was a sort o’ cousin of my old man’s. There 
was three of ’em, a mother and two daughters— 
New Yorkers. This Laveny married some no 
*count fellow in Virginny, and t’other two went 
to Wilmin’ton, ’cause the doctors said the oldest 
girl’s health couldn’t stand cold weather. Well, 
she died ’bout the same time Laveny’s husband 
did; and what should her mother do but sell out 
what little she had, and start off to see her 
daughter. She got this far, and was took sick ; 
so she sent on money to bring Laveny, and you 
may be sure I had my hands full for six months, 
for she lived that long, and kept her bed all the 
time. This girl didn’t have enough to keep her 
from starvin’, and my old man says: ‘ You may 
stay here and help my wife, till you can do bet- 
ter.’ But she’s enough to tire anybody’s life 
out, with her long face and ladyish ways.” 

“Very probable, madam. Will you be so 
kind as to send my boy John to me?” interrupt- 
ed her hearer, yawning. 

He remained through the following day, tak- 
ing his meals in his room, and preserving, in 
Lavena’s presence, the same respectful silence 
until evening, when, as she handed him his tea, 
he addressed her abruptly — 

**T have a proposition to make to you, Mrs. 
Thorn, which may appear strange; but I beg 
you to hear me through. You are young, poor, 
and dependent upon one whom you must dis- 
like. I am rich, and my own master. I feel 
daily the need of a companion and a stay under 
my increasing infirmities. I am a physiogno- 
mist, and you will suit me. I am a fatalist, and 
was led hither to find you. Therefore, madam, 
I propose to marry you, take you abroad to 
afford you such advantages of education as my 
wife must have, then, returning to my Virginia 
estate, introduce you into the best society in the 
country. In recompense, I demand of you only 
the duty and attention an indulgent husband 
may ask of a wife. While I eat my supper, you 
ean deliberate upon my offer. If you are the 
woman I take you to be, your answer will be 
ready when I have finished.” 

Beyond a start at the beginning of his speech, 
she exhibited no sign of confusion or surprise ; 
and now, withdrawing to her window, she 
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looked forth with the same immobility of coun- 
tenance, never stirring until he pushed aside his 
cup. Then she took up the waiter, saying, 
calmly— 

** My situation cannot be made worse. I ac- 
cept your offer; stipulating, however, that the 
ceremony shall be performed here, and by a 
minister whom I know.” 

“Ttis well. This is the twentieth of August. 
On the twentieth of November, I shall be here 
again. Make no preparations, but expect me. 
Remember, November twentieth. Good-night.” 

Three months more of petty tyranny, and in- 
sulting jeers, and uncomplaining toil. The dry 
leaves of the locust had dropped, piecemeal, 
from the sapless twigs; the lean poplar stretched 
up naked arms in its woful prayer towards hea- 
ven; the sandy road was heavy with a fort- 
night’s rains, when the De Tracy carriage again 
halted at the “‘ tavern” door. 

Four gentlemen alighted; and Mrs. Wills re- 
cognized, with astonishment unspeakable, the 
clergyman of the district and two of the most 
influential men in the region—one a justice of 
the peace, the other a respectable farmer. But 
one trunk was removed this time, and John car- 
ried it in to “Mrs. Thorn,” who accepted it 
without remark. It contained a complete suit 
of travelling apparel, and ere Mrs. Wills, hav- 
ing recovered from her wordless amaze, had ex- 
hausted a tenth of her invectives, the bride pre- 
sented herself in the room where the gentlemen 
were waiting. With involuntary and profound 
respect, they arose and saluted her. She ap- 
peared like a lady of rank, who had put off her 
disguise, rather than the maid-servant of an inn 
assuming one, so well did the habit of gray silk, 
the rich cashmere, the velvet bonnet and plume 
become her. Disregarding Mrs. Wills’s abuse 
and interrogations, she advanced and laid her 
hand in the proffered one of Colonel De Tracy, 
for by this title his companions addressed him, 
and the ceremony proceeded. It was,short. A 
written certificate of the marriage, signed by the 
witnesses, was intrusted to the minister, another 
given into the bride’s keeping. The coachman 
had not quitted the box, and John stood holding 
the carriage door for his new mistress. Mrs. 
Wills disdainfully repelled her attempt to bid 
a civil farewell; but her righteous indignation 
did not urge her to the length of refusing the 
munificent douceur tendered by the colonel in 
the name of ** Mrs. De Tracy.” 

The whip cracked, the blooded leaders darted 
off, bearing not Minnie Thorn, “ the cobbler’s” 
widow, but Lavinia De Tracy, the beautiful 
consort of the descendant of a line of nobles. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SEVENTH LETTER LEFT. 
(Dated April the 19th.) 


SHOWING WHAT KITTY THOUGHT OF HER GO- 
VERNESSES, AND WHAT THE GOVERNESSES 
THOUGHT OF EACH OTHER. 


Isn’r it strange, Nelly?—but there doesn’t 
appear to be a real governess in the world; I 
mean a governess who was really educated to be 
one. They are all governesses by accident. 
And yet we know there are many poor girls who 
are brought up young to the business, and in- 
tended for nothing else. I wonder what becomes 
of them ? 

All I know is that, out of all the governesses 
we have here, there is only one who has received 
an education for it. That one is Twigg. All 
the others have been driven into it by necessity. 

I will run through our governesses, Nell, and 
you shall judge for yourself. Why, there’s 
Blight. Her father kept his hounds, and it seems 
they ran through his property in no time. Then 
there’s Snapp, she has danced at Almack’s (so 
she says), and had her lady’s maid—not an En- 
glish one, but a real femme de chambre, direct 
from Paris. Our French governess has been just 
as unfortunate. She had chéteaur innumerable 
in the south of France, and domains covered 
with the richest vines, olives, and truffles, only 
she lost them all during the Revolution. The 
same with Fraulein Pinchinhertz. One-half the 
Danube would have been hers if it hadn’t been 
for the Hungarian war. And even down to poor 
Mrs. Dove; she would be a rich woman if her 
fool of a husband hadn’t taken a theatre, and 
squandered all her fortune in less than a year. 
These reverses are very pitiable, dear; but I must 
say that, for ladies who have been accustomed in 
their youth to so much wealth and luxury, they 
have settled down to their present drudgery with 
the greatest ease and the happiest contentment. 
I atn sure, if I had ever had acouple of powdered 
footmen standing up behind my carriage, that I 
could not have brought myself to wash and 
small-tooth-comb little girls in the unconcerned 
way they do, without a precious deal of grumbling! 

Snapp, however, does grumble a little bit when 
she alludes to the incident (and she is always 
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alluding to it) of the queen wishing her to marry 
a gouty old lord, who, she says, is still in search 
of her. My only astonishment is that he does 
not find her, for she goes out walking with the 
school every day, and takes no pains whatever 
in concealing herself at church. 

No circulating library at the sea-side was ever 
so full of romance as Snapp. The mystery about 
her life, too, helps the romance. We know she 
has a hopeless attachment, for all her quotations 
are about “love,” and she is always reading 
Byron, and Moore, and L. E. L. She recites 
beautifully. Sometimes, when she comes to a 
very tender passage, she cries. We look upon 
her as the victim of an unrequited passion, and 
pity her, poor thing, with all our hearts. 

But you must not imagine, Nelly, she is 
pretty. Her complexion is too much the color 
of pound-cake; and her eyes are so prominent, 
that, when she is excited, I am afraid they will 
drop out of her head. She is very intellectual, 
for all that, and seems to know everything. It 
is dreadful to be examined by her. She runs a 
glance right through you, like a packing-needle, 
and can tell in a minute whether there’s any- 
thing in you. When I went up before her, I 
felt I was going to be turned inside out, like a 
paper-bag ; and when I left her, I came away, 
Nelly, with such a sense of my own emptiness, 
that I should like to have run away, and have 
hidden myself for very shame. She is certainly 
very clever. We are all obliged to confess it. 
She talks beautifully, too, about ‘ Women’s 
Rights ;”’ and the girls do say that she has in her 
drawers a compiete suit of the Bloomer costume, 
in which she lectured one night at a neighboring 
tavern, quite unknown to the Lady Principal. 
However, she does talk with such eloquence 
about the injustice of Man to Woman that I 
really believe, if a proposal of marriage came to 
each girl, at the moment she was holding forth, 
every one of us would indignantly refuse it! 

The worst is, she is so very proud: she asso- 
ciates with no one: she considers the other 
governesses too much beneath her. Altogether, 
she is much too dignified for me. I believe she 
would rather break her back than stoop; and 
that she would rather lose a marriage, by being 
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late, than hurry herself one half minute. None 
of us like Snapp; but, as a proof how much she 
is dreaded and respected, not a soul in the school 
dares quiz her, or turn her into ridicule—ex- 
cepting behind her back! Besides, we have a 
notion that she is some great person in disguise. 
The great attention, too, which she receives from 
Mrs. Rodwell rather favors this impression. 
She invites her to supper, and sends her tit-bits 
from her own dish at dinner. 

But our German and French governesses afford 
us rare fun. They are always bickering, always 
quarrelling. Mdlle. Desirée boasts about Bona- 
parte; Fraulein Pinchinhertz soars into a long 
panegyric about Frederick the Great. Made- 
moiselle is singing a chansonnette about la belle 
France; and the Fraulein directly begins hum- 
ming something about Yaterlanv, or “ Der 
Schone, Hrefe Rbefn.” Then they are always 
imitating one another. If one comes down with 
a gay cap, the other is sure to have on the next 
morning a cap twenty ribbons gayer. If the 
hair of one is dressed in bandeauz or ringlets, 
the hair of the other is certain, before tea-time, 
to have fallen into bandeauz or ringlets also. It 
is the same with their bonnets, their boots, their 
gowns, gloves, ribbons, their everything. I be- 
lieve, if Mademoiselle wore Wellington boots, 
or walked out in a pair of gentlemen’s je-ne-sais 
quois, that Fraulein would not be happy till she 
had done the same thing. They must spend all 
their salaries, and one-half their time, in these 
constant imitations of one another. 

However, the German governess may work 
her fingers off—she may worry her ingenuity until 
she hasn’t a rag left—it’s all of no use; she will 
never succeed in dressing so well as Mademoiselle 
Désirée; who, though she wears only the com- 
monest stuffs, is still the best dressed girl in the 
school. ‘Again, Fraulein has no more waist than 
a balloon, and yet she is always pulling herself 
in, until it’s quite painful to look at her. Now, 
Mademoiselle’s waist is the tiniest I ever saw. 
I am sure it cannot measure 13 inches round. 
What absurd narrowness it shows, then, on the 
part of Fraulein to enter into such hopeless com- 
petition! If her body was only half as narrow 
as her mind, there might be a chance for her— 
but till then she had better save her stay-laces, 
and not make herself ill by drinking so much 
vinegar. 

Fraulein is very sentimental and superstitious. 
She will not begin heeling a new pair of stock- 
ings on a Friday, and generally sheathes her 
scissors against her rival on that ominous day. 
She overflows with little romantic songs about 
water-nymphs and knights in armor, and is as 
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full as an old nurse of supernatural legends, 
about witches and broomsticks, skeleton lovers, 
and wild hunts in the air. She raves, too, about 
one Jean Paul, whom we take to be her German 
lover. We love to listen at dusk, before the 
candles are brought in, to her tales of the Hartz 
Mountains and her ghost stories—so exquisitely 
terrible, Nelly, that we are obliged to listen te 
them with our eyes shut. In the midst, perhaps, 
the bell rings for supper, and you should hear 
us all shriek again with fear! As soon as she 
has finished, Mademoiselle begins quizzing, and 
spoils the effect by turning everything she has 
said into ridicule. Then she rattles off with 
some lively anecdote, which chases away the 
ghosts better than any holy water, and only ex- 
cites contempt of the most sauerkraut sourness 
in the mind of Fraulein for French frivolity. 

I reserve Twigg for a future letter. I want 
to tell you now about poor Mrs. Dove. We 
have many girls studying with us to be govern- 
esses—practising for a future life of martyrdom. 
Mrs. Dove is one of these pupil-slaves. She is 
so pretty, so gentle, Nelly, so interesting, that 
all the school loves her and pities her; not that 
we ever rudely express our pity, for I often 
think that, to a sensitive mind, pity is only 
another kind of alms-giving, and that a poor 
person will turn from it with the same wounded 
delicacy as if you tendered charity. I may be 
wrong, Nelly; but, never mind. Our pity to 
Mrs. Dove is of that silent kind that only ex- 
presses itself in little acts of kindness, which 
she receives as silently, but, I am sure, not the 
less gratefully. 

Poor creature! she is sadly in need of kind- 
ness, for she is a widow! a real widow, Nelly, 
all alone in this world (for her husband, after 
he had squandered her fortune, shot himself in 
remorse) ; but no, not all alone, for she has her 
baby with her—such a darling baby! which she 
clings to as a drowning person clings to the 
plank that is his last support. It is such a 
beautiful little dear! Can’t you conceive the 
life of a baby in a boarding-school, Nell? Any 
baby, let it be ever so ugly, would be prized, and 
made much of; but, when it is such a lovely 
little angel as this, you can have no conception 
how it is petted and caressed ; how we aknost 
fight to get hold of it, and how, having got hold 
of it, we are ready to fight again before we part 
with it. I wonder he has not been pulled, like 
a doll, into a thousand pieces, in our numerous 
struggles to obtain possession of him, and nurse 


, him, if it is only for two or three minutes. I 


wonder all his senses have not been tossed, like 
so much bran, out of him as we have amused 
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ourselves for hours in tossing him up to the ceil- 
ing and catching him again in our arms, raising 
quite a cackling chorus of “ chick-a-chick-a-bid- 
dies” all the while. I wonder he has not been 
poisoned long ago, with the numerous sweeties 
and many-colored goodies we have stuffed down 
his little throat; and, lastly, I wonder, more 
than ali, what with his mother kissing him, and 
what with all of us kissing him from morning 
to night, that the little fellow has not been re- 
gularly kissed to death by this time. He is only 
eighteen months old now; but if he ever knows 
happiness hereafter, what he at present enjoys 
should be sufficient to last him all his life. 
What a pity it is he cannot remain as he is. 
What a happy existence, to be perpetually a baby 
in a girls’ school! 1 cannot imagine anything 
more delicious out of Paradise, Nell! Perpetual 
innocence, love, play, and enjoyment! with no 
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cares, no troubles, no pain, except from being a ; 


little overfed occasionally. 

Mrs. Dove is no party to our romps. She has 
no heart for it. It would not look natural with 
the deep seams of grief upon her face. She 
never smiles, excepting when she is alone with 
her boy and attempts to play with him; and 
then it is a smile that begs for pity as seen 
through her widow’s cap—the smile of one who 
was smiling through the bars of a prison. She 
is never away from her books. Her melancholy 
never seems at rest, excepting when she is 
studying; and I am sure she must have a con- 
stant headache from excess of it. From morning 
to midnight, she never pauses; never goes out 
to allow a few rays of sunshine to enter into the 
dark despondency of her breast; but you will 
always find her in some lonely corner, learning, 
learning, learning, until it is pitiable to see how 
deadly pale she looks, and horrible to reflect how 
long so severe a trial of the mind and body can 
last. She scarcely allows herself a few moments 
Sor baby even; denying herself the luxury of its 
caresses, tearing herself away from its chubby 
little arms, and resigning him to the affection of 
a stranger, to begin again the endless task, the 
task which seems to engross all her faculties and 
energy—the task whose only end can be to leave 
the child without a mother. 

We think she has no friends, and is without 
means, and that she is slaving herself in this 
way to maintain her child as a governess; but 
it’s ridiculous, Nelly—she will never make a 
governess; with her lady-like manners—her 
saint-like sweetness—her angelic forbearance ; 
so humble, so patient and enduring, so modest 
and doubtful of her own abilities! She may 
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break her heart in the effort; she may turn all 
her virtues into as many vices; and even then 
what chance has she against the she-dragon 
Snapp, with a mouth filled with wise teeth, and 
an old maid’s tongue tipped with poison? 

We know nothing of her story, and even that 
sneaking Carney has paused, as before a sanctu- 
ary, in the presence of such holy grief, and has 
not dared to ask a single question as to the se- 
cret of so many tears. But it is clear, Nelly, 
the poor widow is here cheap. We know that 
plainly enough from the Lady Principal’s laying 
such stress on the obligation of receiving a baby 
into the school, and a regular splutter of twaddle 
about her benevolence and generosity, which 
was worse than crossing the Channel to listen 
to. Besides, Mrs. Dove never goes into supper 
with the other governesses, but has a bit of dry 
bread, like the girls; and she has to wait on her- 
self, sleeping in a dark little closet, where the 
wonder is how she can see to kiss baby, much 
less to dress the dear little fellow! 

Poor mother! I hope she may never be 
taunted, nor teased, nor bullied, nor snubbed, 
as most governesses are; but that she may 
always be treated with the gentleness of her own 
nature; and that each tear she drops into the 
cup of life may sweeten the bitter draught for 
her! 

Good-night, Nelly. After this little history, I 
am sure you cannot wish to hear anything more 
at present from 

Your loving, sleepy-eyed 
Kirry CLover. 





AMIABLENESS. 


** MaseEx inherited her mother’s intellect and 
delicacy of feeling, but seconded by a strong 
will and great common sense. She possessed 
also beauty, equal, if not superior to hers, though 
in her face it always seemed secondary to the 
feelings which were spoken by it. But there 
was one peculiar charm in her character which 
secured the love of those around her as power- 
fully as an Eastern talisman. It was a reliance 
on the good-will of others, drawn perhaps from 
the reflection of her own heart—a kind of se- 
curity in the feeling that there is always good to 
those who rightly seek it—a trust in the virtue 
of others which often proves a touchstone to 
waken its hidden springs, whilst all feel ashamed 
of disappointing a hope founded more on the 
truest feelings of charity than on weakness or 
pusillanimity.” 
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FIGURE AND OBJECT DRAWING (Continued). 


In Fig. 15, the sketch of a horse’s head is 
given ; the manner of copying this will be evi- 
dent from an inspection of the figure. 


Fig. 15. 





In Fig. 16, the effect of relief must be treated 
in the manner explained in Fig. 8. 


Fig. 16, 





COURSE OF LESSONS IN DRAWING. 


A group of dock-leaves is given in Fig. 17: 
these form an excellent study, and examples 
may be met with in any part of the country. 
After she has copied the example we have given, 
we would recommend the pupil to seek outa 
natural group and sketch it, carefully observing 


Fig. 17. 
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the relief which one leaf gives to the other; if 
this relief were not noticeable, the leaves would 
appear as if they were adhering in a mass to- 
gether. 

In Fig. 18, a slight sketch of a tunnel, with 
overhanging foliage is given; it affords an ex- 
ample of how easily an effect may be obtained 
without much labor. 


Fig. 18. 
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Fig. 19. 





In Fig. 19, an old boat with a fisherman’s 
basket is given; this is treated under an effect 
f shade, with a slight shadowing behind the 
light end of the boat. 
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In Fig. 20, we have given another group of 
dock-leaves, and, in Fig. 21, a slight sketch, 
neither of which requires description. 


Fig. 21. 
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BY D. W. 


SCORPION.—This interesting cluster of stars 
is situated south of Serpens, and contains fifty- 
four stars within the group, of which one is of 
the first magnitude and of great brilliancy, called 
(\ntares. This star comes to the meridian on 
he tenth of July, and is one of the stars from 
which the moon’s distance is calculated in com- 
puting longitude at sea. North-west of Antares, 
it the distance of eighteen and a half degrees, is 
. star of the second magnitude in the head of 
the Scorpion, called Graffias, and is one degree 
north of the earth’s orbit. This star forms a 
slight curve to the south, with two other stars 
if the third magnitude. There are great num- 
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bers of minute stars clustered around this curve, 
which give it a bright luminous appearance. 
In a south-easterly direction from Antares, 
seventeen degrees, commences a long line of 
stars of the third magnitude, curving to the 
east, and then to the north, in the form of a 
shepherd’s crook. There are ten stars which 
compose this curved line, and, as they are very 
brilliant, they are readily recognized. These 
compose the tail of the Scorpion. 

This group was anciently represented by 
various symbols, sometimes by a snake, and 
sometimes by a crocodile, but oftener by a scor- 


pion. This last symbol is found on Mithraic 
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monuments, and also in the Zddiacs of Dendera. 
According to Ovid, this is the famous reptile 
that sprang out of the earth at the command of 
Juno, and stung Orion. In the Hebrew Zodiac, 
this sign is allotted to Dan, because it is writ- 
ten: **Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an 
adder in the path.” 


HERCULES.—This constellation occupies a 
large space in the northern hemisphere, extend- 
ing from twelve degrees to fifty degrees north 
declination, and comes to the meridian the 21st 
of July. It contains one hundred and thirteen 
stars, the brightest of which is Ras Algethi, and 
is situated in the head, about twenty-five de- 
grees south-east of Corona Borealis. It may be 
readily known by another bright star five de- 
grees east-southeast of it, called Ras Alhague. 
These two stars are always seen together, like 
the bright pairs in Aries and Gemini. Ten 
and a half degrees north of Ras Algethi are two 
stars of the third magnitude, which, with it, 
form a triangle. 

This group is intended to commemorate and 
immortalize the famous Theban, so celebrated 
in antiquity for his heroic valor and invincible 
prowess. He was the son of Jupiter and Alc- 
mena, and his birth was attended by miraculous 
events ; and, béfore the completion of his eighth 
month, Juno, the queen of heaven, became 
jealous of the infantile hero, and sent two snakes 
to devour him. These he boidly seized and 
killed, much to the wonder of Juno, who, de- 
spite her jealousy, could but admire the deed. 
From this hour his deeds were numerous and 
formidable beyond modern credulence. Virgil 
says— 

“ The lay records the labors and the praise, 

And all the immortal acts of Hercules. 

First, how the mighty babe, when swathed in bands, 
The serpents strangled with his infant hands, 
Then, as in years and matchless force he grew, 
The (Kchalian walls and Trojan overthrew; 
Besides a thousand hazards they relate, 
Procured by Juno's and Euristheus’ hate. 

Thy hands, unconquered hero, could subdue 
The cloud-burn Centaurs and the monster crew ; 
Nor thy resistless arm the bull withstood, 

Nor he the roaring terror of the wood. 

The triple porter of the Stygian seat, 

With lolling tongue lay fawning at thy feet, 
And, seized with fear, forgot the mangled meat. 
The infernal waters trembled at thy sight: 
Thee, god, no face of danger could affright ; 

Nor huge Typhzus, nor the unnumbered snake, 
Increased with hissing heads, in Lerna’s lake.” 


SERPENT-BEARER, OR A®SSCULAPIUS. 
—This cluster is situated south of Hercules, with 
its centre directly over the equator, and contains 


seventy-four stars. It comes to the meridian 
3% 
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the 26th of July. Ras Alhague, in the head, is 
the largest star, which, with Rho, thirty-five 
degrees south of it, in the foot, serves to point 
out the extent of the constellation from north to 
south. Rho is a star of the third magnitude, 
and may be readily known by two smaller stars, 
one on each side, and one degree from it. There 
are two bright stars of the third magnitude in 
the right shoulder, one degree apart, and also 
two in the left, of a like position, but less bril- 
liant. The rest of this cluster is entwined with 
Serpens, and is traced with more difficulty. 
This constellation was known twelve hundred 
years before the Christian era. ®sculapius was 
the son of Apollo and Coronis, and was edu- 
cated by Chiron, the Centaur, in the art of medi- 
cine, which he improved so much, and became 
so skilful, that he was called the inventor and 
god of medicine. He was said to have restored 
so many to life, that Pluto complained to Jupiter 
that his dark domain would become depopulated 
if AXsculapius was suffered to practise his art. 
He is styled by Milton as the god of Epidaurus, 
he being worshipped there as a deity by the in- 
habitants. Socrates, the wisest and best man 
of antiquity, offered a cock as a sacrifice to 
Esculapius, and advised others to conform to 
this idolatry. Alas, for times in which the 
wisest thus erred in the path of superstition, for 
what must the ignorant have done! At the 
birth of A@sculapius, the inspired daughter of 
Chiron uttered this prophecy :— 
“ Hail, great physician of the world, all hail! 
Hail, mighty infant, who, in years to come, 
Shall heal the nations and defraud the tomb! 
Swift be thy growth, thy triumphs unconfined! 
Make kingdoms thicker, and increase mankind! 
Thy daring art shall animate the dead, 
And draw the thunder on thy guilty head; 
Then shalt thou die; but, from the dark abode, 
Rise up victorious, and be twice a god!” 


Pluto, however, has no cause to complain of 
the followers of AZsculapius, who have filled ere 
this his domains with thrice the number the 
illustrious founder of medicine defrauded him of. 


AURORA BOREALIS.—These sublime and 
beautiful phenomena, which are known also as 
the northern lights, have been, from the earliest 
ages, a source of wonder to the peasant and 
philosopher. By the ignorant, they are regarded 
in all climes as the harbingers of evil, and with 
superstitious dread. In the Arctic regions, these 
meteoric corruscations are more brilliant than 
in more southern regions, and it has also been 
remarked that the more frosty the air the brighter 
they appear; hence arises the supposition that 
their appearance indicates cold, clear weather. 
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Chey commonly appear at twilight near the 
iorizon, whence they suddenly shoot up in vast 
olumns with great velocity and the vividness 
f lightning, while their coloring vies with that 
if the rainbow. Again they rise from the hori- 
on slowly in a majestic arch, with a steady 
vhite light, which will disappear as the asto- 
ished beholder gazes upon it. At other times, 
hey cover the whole hemisphere with their 
lickering fantastic coruscations. They break 
yut in places where none were seen before, and 
hen as rapidly disappear, leaving a dull blank. 
Maupertuis relates that, in Lapland, “ The sky 
was sometimes tinged with so deep a red that 
Jrion looked as though it were dipped in blood, 
ind that the people fancied they saw armies en- 
saged, fiery chariots, and a thousand prodigies.” 
Gmelin relates that, “In Liberia, on the con- 


mane 


fines of the icy séa, the spectral forms appear 
like rushing armies, and that the hissing, crack- 
ling noises of these aerial fireworks so terrify 
the dogs and the hunters that they fall prostrate 
to the ground, and will not move while the rag- 
ing host is passing.” Kerguelen describes the 
night between Iceland and the Ferro Islands 
“as brilliant as day, the heavens being on fire 
with flames of red and white light, changing to 
columns and arches, and at length confounded 
in a brilliant chaos of cones, pyramids, radii 
sheaves, arrows, and globes of fire.” 

Science has demonstrated to a certainty that 
the Aurora Borealis are, to some extent, mag- 
netical phenomena; but whether other causes 
exist which produce them is left for future dis- 
covery, and a wide untrodden field is thus open- 
ed for future investigation. 





“ANY 


TIME.” 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


* Any letters, Harry?” 

** That depends on how much you bid. Here’s 
one for you, mother.” 

“Oh, don’t be such a teaze! I know you 
1ave one for me, or you wouldn’t look so good- 
iatured.” 

* Stop thief!’ called out Harry, as his sister 
plunged her hands into his overcoat pocket; but 
Newton, being a village, was not blessed with 
oolicemen, so no one interfered with the offender, 
who held up her spoil triumphantly, and shook 
t in her brother’s face. She recognized the 
lirection in the handwriting of her devoted 
riend and constant correspondent, Lottie Mor- 
on. “Mrs. H. Lawson Morton,” as the card 
nelosed a specimen of the new bridal gloves, 
et forth her title to the visiting courtesies of 
ver Baltimore circle. 

** Ten pages, crossed as usual,” pursued Harry, 
vith that slightly contemptuous tone young gen- 
lemen usually think proper to assume, speaking 
if female friendships. “ What! only four? How 
lisappointed and slighted you must feel!” 

** Don’t you see how close it’s written, though? 
Please, mamma, can’t you set him at something, 
ating his dinner, or holding your crochet cot- 
on? Do leave me in peace ten minutes.” 

But for all this playful war of words, there 
was the most cordial love and sympathy existing 
between the two, and perhaps Harry was a little 
jealous of the lavish, and rather sentimental 
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friendship his sister bestowed on her old school 
friend. They had corresponded, at the rate of 
a letter a week, sometimes two, arriving from 
Baltimore during the rise and progress of the 
courtship which had just developed into the de- 
voutly-to-be-wished-for consummation of a gay 
wedding, with four bridesmaids, a trip to Wash- 
ington, and no end of new dresses. In these 
closing events, to her great disappointment, 
Anne Ellis did not share, being prevented by 
the illness of her mother, after all her plans and 
preparations. It was very hard, and required 
all the love and self-denial of the young girl’s 
heart te bear it pleasantly, but she had received 


; ample details of all connected with it, and now 


was eager to learn what winter arrangements 
had been made, and whether there was any 
prospect of seeing Mr. and Mrs. Morton at 
Newton, whither they had been early invited. 


“ My DEAR, DARLING ‘ ANNE’ :— 

(** The same affectionate girl as ever,” thought 
Anne, with great internal satisfaction, as she saw 
the commencement of the epistle.) 

“IT have a hundred thousand things to tell 
you, and scarcely know where to begin. We 
hud a splerdid time in Washington. I was 


introduced to the President (at the levee, you 
know), three senators, five members, one su- 
; preme judge, two commodores, a general, two 
: colonels, five lieutenants, and quantities of other 
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distinguished people. We stayed at the National, 
and Mr. Morton (it is not fashionable, I find, 
to call your husband by his first name, nobody 
did in Washington, and, in fact, husbands and 
wives treat each other as politely there as if they 
were common acquyaintances). Mr. Morton 
wanted a private parlor, but I wanted to see all 
that was going on, so I wasn’t going to be poked 
up in that way. Everybody knew I was a bride, 
(I don’t know how, I am sure. Mrs. Ashton 
says she generally can tell.) Mrs. Ashton paid 
us a great deal of attention. She’s a very fash- 
ionable woman, and knows every one. I’ve 
asked her to come and see me in Baltimore. 
“Oh! I didn’t teli you we were going to 
housekeeping; well, we are, and you must be 
among our first visitors. Come and stay all 
winter with me. Mr. Morton is dying to see 


you. Of course, you will admire each other 
very much. I have told him a great deal about 
you. He isa little reserved to strangers, to be 


sure—but very warm-hearted. No one would 
believe what beautiful, tender, affectionate things 
he says to me when we are alone. Darling 
Anne! I only hope you may have a husband 
who will love you half as well. 

“Yes; we have decided to go to housekeeping. 
It will be a great deal of trouble, to be sure, but 
you know I like managing, and then I can see 
my friends. I think most of that. I have been 
so busy all the week choosing furniture, or I 
should have written before. I am going to have 
oak and green in the dining-room—that is all 
the style, you know—rosewood and crimson 
brocatelle in one parlor, and gold color in the 
other. I choose all that and the curtains, and 
our dinner set; but I left the kitchen furniture 
and the mattresses and all such bothering things 
to Mr. Morton, who has a great talent for details. 
It would surprise you to see how well be under- 
stands all those things. 

“Oh, dear! I’m not half through; but it’s 
time to dress; you must write to me very soon. 
I haven’t got over the disappointment of rot 
having you with me yet. Mrs. Ashton thinks 
you must be lovely. I showed her your da- 
guerreotype, which I still wear in the locket 
you gave me, though I do believe Mr. Morton 
is half jealous about it. Good-by, good-by, with 
my dear love to your mother. 

“ Ever your affectionate 
* LoTrie. 

«“P.S. Mr. Morton says he’s shocked to 
find I have forgotten to send his regards. He 
says all my friends are his friends; you espe- 
cially, dearest Do be sure to come and see us ; 
stay all winter, if youcan. Come any time.” 
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“IT ’m sure, Harry, you can’t say anything 
now,” said Anne, laying the precious commu- 
nication beside her plate, as she seated herself 
at the dinner-table. “She loves me just as 
well as ever, if she is married, and to a rich 
man. You couldn’t wish or desire anything 
more affectionate than that.” 

“Oh, mamma’s the croaker! She told you 
married women gave up their friends.” 

*“T said Anne must not feel hurt if Lottie did 
not write as often as before; she will have twice 
as much to oecupy ber time. I don’t think 
marriage necessarily changes one’s feelings to- 
wards their friends. It is only that a person 
does not have so much leisure to devote them- 
selves to writing and visiting. I have no doubt 
Lottie is as affectionate as ever.” 

** But how she insists on my visiting her, and 
Mr. Morton, too! It’s very kind in him, isn’t 
it? I knowI shall like him. It must be so 
pleasant to have a house of your own to invite 
your friends to!” 

Anne did not see her mother smile as she 
thought how little her daughter had to complain 
of in that respect. Mrs. Ellis lived only for her 
children, and their home was made as pleasant 
for them as a limited, but respectable income 
would allow. As far as freedom in their own 
movements, or in seeing their friends, was con- 
cerned, they could neither of them reasonably 
hope for more, even in a household called by 
their name. 

Anne speculated very widely that afternoon, 
and for many days after, on the probable enjoy- 
ment and result of her visit to Baltimore. She 
planned her dress over and over again, for she 
was not a bride, and so obliged to have new 
ones, though in what the obligation consists we 
never could determine. Should she have a new 
cloak, and make the old silk answer? Or geta 
summer plaid that would do for evening? And 
would white muslin and cherry-colored ribbons 
answer for a Baltimore party? Of course, Lot- 
tie would give her a party. When she last 
visited Newton, the Ellises had put themselves 
ont greatly to give her a company, Mrs. Ellis 
going without a summer dress that she greatly 
needed to afford it. -But even Anne did not 
know that. 

It was very natural to expect Mrs. Morton’s 
next letter would fix on some time for the ex- 
pected visit, which gave Anne so much food for 
thought. But no; “they, were not quite set- 
tled, and there was such a darling blue room 
Anne should have when she did come. It must 
be before long ; certainly almost any time after 
they were oace at rights.” 
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Surely the next time she heard the doubtful 
point would be settled; but, though Mrs. Mor- 
ton found time to write and describe the glory 
of her new possessions, the gayety of her new 
relatives, and how much they made of her, al- 
ways alluding to the time when she should in- 
troduce her “ darling Anne to them,” February, 
March, and April passed away, and no period 
more definite than “ any time” had been men- 
tioned. It was rather mortifying ; for Harry in- 
variably made it the subject of teazing remarks, 
and she had incautiously mentioned her expect- 
ed journey to several of the Newton people, so 
that Anne was frequently asked when she ex- 
pected to leave. And so, thinking the matter 
over, she had come to the conclusion that Lottie 
did not mean to be formal, and perhaps would 
feel hurt if she knew her most intimate friend 
was waiting for a regular invitation. Mrs. El- 
lis, seeing how much her daughter’s heart was 
set upon the trip, did not like to think other- 
wise ; and, just at this juncture, one of Mrs. 
Morton’s letters arrived, the postscript, as usual, 
referring to it :— 

‘It seems an age since I have seen you. 
When are you coming to Baltimore? Mr. 
Morton would be delighted to have you here, 
whenever it suits you best. I expect a visit 
from Mrs. Ashton this spring, she is such a 
delightful person.” 


rr * 





So the result of it was that Mr. Morton one’ 


evening brought home a letter containing the 
announcement that Miss Ellis was on her way 
to pay them a visit, having an excellent oppor- 
tunity in the way of an escort. 

Mr. Morton, himself a formal, punctilious 
man, inquired the date with rather a disturbed 
eountenance. He liked to be consulted in all 
his wife’s movements. As she said, “he hada 
great talent for details,” and planned for his 
household every arrangement of the day. 

He thought it showed a lack of goodbreeding 
en the part of his wife’s friend to intrude her- 
self upon them without a distinct invitation, 
entirely ignorant of the many allusions which 
Lottie had quieted her conscience with in writ- 
ing to the Ellises. Besides, he discovered from 
the date of the letter, which had been detained, 
that Miss Ellis would arrive that evening, and 
it was too late to meet her at the cars. Mr. 
Morton was particular, not to say “ fussy ;”’ he 
put Miss Ellis down in his mind as deserving a 
double reprimand, and his manner conveyed 
the impression very distinctly to his wife, if not 
to her visitor, the modest rumble of whose cab 
was soon after heard at the rich man’s door. 

Poor Anne, buoyant and excited at the com- 
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mencement of her journey, began to have sundry 
misgivings as she neared Baltimore, and reflect- 
ed on the time that had elapsed since she saw 
her friend, that she had never met Mr. Morton, 
and possibly her visit was ill-timed. She en- 
deavored to fortify herself with the remembrance 
of their extreme intimacy, the numerous, though 
vague invitations, and deciding what she would 
have done under similar circumstances. But it 
would not do when her escort had placed her in 
the cab, after having waited vainly a quarter 
of an hour for Mr. Morton’s appearance at the 
depot, and she began to look around on the 
streets and squares of a strange city. Her spirits 
sank lower and lower at every revolution of 
the wheels, and only the most cordial reception 
could have brought them up again. 

Mr. Morton could not have extended this to 
his own sister, if she had sinned against his 
notions of propriety in like manner. He was 
polite, but chilling, and his wife, scarcely yet 
fortified to make the best of it, awaited Anne in 
the parlor, instead of coming to the hall door, as 
she once would have done. 

It is true, her protestations of surprise and 
delight were numerous and prolonged, especially 
while her husband superintended carrying up 
the one trunk himself, and informed the waiter 
that he was to lay an additional plate at tea. 
But the old fondling, caressing manner was gone, 
and Anne could see the constraint, and, she fan- 
cied, annoyance beneath, as Mrs. Morton said, 
over and over again, “It was so good in her to 
come so unexpectedly, and to give them such an 
agreeable surprise.” 

It is not altogether safe at any time to promise 
friendship beforehand ; to bespeak it is all well 
enough, but to bring two people together, assur- 
ing them that they will be delighted with each 
other, is almost certain to end in disappoint- 
ment. Anne found herself wondering at the 
tea-table how Lottie could fancy such a stiff, sel f- 
satisfied, supercilious, dull man; and Mr. Mor- 
ton wondered at his wife’s raptures over a quiet, 
rather plain country girl, without any preten- 
sions to style. A mutual antagonism sprang up 
in the very onset, and Mrs. Morton did not 
grow any less constrained or cordial as she no- 
ticed it. Under any other circumstances, Mr. 
Morton would have been on his best behavior, 
and Anne striven to overcome her first impres- 
sions of his pompous manner. The trio were 
relieved when bedtime came, for no visitors 
happened in, and Lottie, having exhausted her 
inquiries for Mrs. Ellis and Harry, seemed to 
have no other topic of conversation. 

“1’m home-sick, I suppose,” thought the un- 
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bidden guest, as she sat up, after a good relieving 
cry, and looked around her with some natural 
curiosity. She had thrown herself on the bed, 
face downwards, on first being shown to her 
room, which she now found was not the famous 
blue room, with its rosewood furniture, whose 
occupancy had been so often offered to her, but 
a much plainer apartment, probably the second 
or third-best chamber. Knowing there were no 
other visitors, she had half a mind to consider 
it an intentional slight, but solaced herself with 
the reflection that the state chambers might re- 
quire some time to prepare them for use, and 
this had very nice furniture, at least much bet- 
ter than anything she had been accustomed to. 
Perhaps Mr. Morton was good-hearted, if his 
manner was a little formal, and she was wrong- 
ing Lottie by being over-sensitive about her re- 
ception. Changed she certainly was, with her 
fashionable dress and preoccupied air, but that 
was nothing, if her heart was the same as ever. 
It must be, from the tone of her letters; and, 
remembering how often these same letters had 
begged her to come “any time,” and stay as 
long as she pleased, Anne comforted herself, 
and fell asleep to dream of her quiet home and 
her mother’s affectionate good-night kiss. 

But the visit dragged on slowly, neverthe- 
less. Lottie did not seem to remember that her 
friend would like to visit places that were so 
familiar to her, and, if they drove out, it was to 
the dentist’s, the milliner, or the dressmaker. 
Anne caught glimpses of the monuments and the 
cathedral from the carriage windows, and was 
often tempted to go out by herself and explore. 
But Mr. Morton would be shocked at this, 
she knew, and, as he never offered his escort, 
she was obliged to stifle her curiosity. Lottie 
seemed to be preparing a great quantity of 
dresses, yet she paid very few visits, and was 
** not at home” to almost every one who called. 
Remembering how all Newton, at least its visit- 
ing community, had hastened to call on her 
friend as their visitor, Anne began to wonder if 
this courtesy was no longer extended in good 
society; for, if she had been introduced to any 
one, it was a passing notice, not a marked atten- 
tion, and no invitations came for her, though 
the family received several which were declined. 

At length, Anne could no longer deceive her- 
self as regarded her welcome, and mortification 
and pain at the change in one she had looked 
upon as a sister began to spring up in her heart. 
It was hard to confess it to herself, still harder 
to act upon it. She expected to be away three 
or four weeks at least, and, if she returned be- 
fore the first fortnight was out, her mother and 
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brother, at least, would know she had been dis- 
appointed. So she wavered a day or two, until, 
to her surprise, for she had not heard they were 
expected, Mrs. Ashton, and some gay young 
ladies in her charge, arrived to take up their 
quarters in the blue room and the adjoining 
chamber, almost equally elegant in its appoint- 
ments. 

Her position was now embarrassing in the ex- 
treme. Mrs. Ashton was kindly condescending 
towards her; the young ladies seemed to forget 
her existence entirely as soon as they were alone 
together. With Mrs. Morton, they were always 
talking of people and gayeties which she knew 
nothing about; and, if they went out, the four 
filled the carriage, leaving no place for her. 
Visitors and invitations thronged in upon the 
new-comers, and, from the various household 
movements, Anne began to think a grand party, 
in honor of their arrival, was in prospect. 

Mr. Morton’s stylish relatives, to whom Lot- 
tie had been so anxious to introduce her friend, 
but whose names even she scarcely knew after 
passing two weeks in the house, overwhelmed 
Mrs. Ashton with attention. Anne, if noticed 
at all, was very far in the background, while 
two such conspicuous figures as Miss Clemens 
and Miss Douglas occupied a central position. 

She had thought it very hard that Lottie no 
longer talked to her with the unreserve of the 
old days, but had smothered the feeling with 
the recollection of her mother’s oft-repeated 
counsel that she ought not to expect it. It was 
Mrs. Ellis’s theory that every wife’s affairs were 
so intimately associated with her husband’s 
pursuits and opinions, that she had no longer 
the right to canvass them with a third person. 
Anne could see the justice of this as fag as an 
unmarried person can understand it; but this 
open neglect had no such excuse, and she pon- 
dered on it bitterly one morning over a new 
magazine which she had idly opened. The gay 
party had gone out as usual, Lottie’s “ You 
won’t mind being left alone, there’s a good 
creature,” being the sole apology offered, and 
a young girl, half waiting-maid, half seamstress, 
employed by Mrs. Morton, the only other occu- 
pant of the morning room. 

“It’s a real shame, ma’am,” the girl said, 
looking up from her work, presently. 

“What ’s gone wrong?” Anne inquired, 
kindly, for the first time aware that large tears 
were plashing on the uncut pages before her. 

“The way Mrs. Ashton and those young 
ladies ride over people’s heads, I mean,” Mari- 
anne said, energetically. ‘I don’t believe they 
care a row of pins about Mrs. Morton, or Mr. 
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Morton either, only just to make the house a 
convenience, and not have to pay a hotel bill, 
while they are waiting till it’s time to go North. 
Though Mrs. Morton wants to hurry off, too.” 

“Is Lottie—Mrs. Morton—going North?” 
Anne asked, quickly, betrayed by her surprise 
into encouraging the girl’s gossip. 

“Didn’t you know it, ma’am? Oh, yes; 
she’s going just as soon as you ’re gone—after 
this week, and the party. That’s all they ’re 
waiting for. I heard Mrs. Ashton tell Mrs. 
Morton last night they’d miss a great party if 
they didn’t get away then—to travel with, I 
suppose; some young gentlemen that Miss 
Douglas has set her cap for. And then I heard 
Mr. Morton say, ‘ Certainly; if people would 
come at inconvenient times, they couldn’t ex- 
pect to have every one’s plans put out.’ ” 

‘There, never mind,” Anne said, gently, 
though the calmness was forced, and only lasted 
until she reached her own room. A suffocating 
sensation stifled her, and a burning flush rose 
to her face, as she instinctively took down 
her dresses and began folding them. She saw 
through all Lottie’s embarrassment of manner, 
and fancied she understood Mr. Morton’s re- 
serve. “ They think I am some dependent re- 
lation, no doubt,” she said to herself—*‘ these 
Washington people. Thank Heaven, I’ve a 
home, which is more than they seem to have, 
from their talk of hotels and boarding-houses.” 
And she worked away with nervous energy, to 
relieve the pain and disappointment that were 
swelling up in her heart. 

Mrs. Morton found, to her surprise, and, it 
must be confessed, secret gratification, her friend 
prepared for her journey on their return. 

**My dear Anne! why, what does all this 
mean?” she exclaimed, with more cordiality 
than she had shown since Mrs. Ashton’s arrival. 
* No bad news from home, I hope; and our 
party coming off on Thursday. I declare, it is 
too provoking !” 

**T guess you will survive it,” rose to Anne’s 
lips; but she only said, ‘I thought you might 
be very much hurried just now, Lottie, going 
North and all.” 

Mrs. Morton saw that her plans had been dis- 
covered, from the disturbed brow and quivering 
lip. 

* You are a dear, good soul, Anne, and I hope 
nothing has vexed you,” she returned, in Mrs. 
Ashton’s own “ wheedling” voice and manner. 
* And, to tell the truth, it is a little inconve- 
nient just now; but, you see, Mrs. Ashton”— 

** Was invited and expected—I was not. But 
you had asked me so many times, Lottie, I did 
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not expect’’—and here our poor little heroine’s 
pride and firmness sank into a real sob, as she 
turned to the window, so Mrs. Morton should 
not see her face. The sense of her double dis- 
appointment, the loss of her friend, and the 
pleasure of her visit rushed upon her, and she 
was only eighteen. “I know I’m not rich, or 
distinguished, or fashionable, but I did love you 
so dearly, Lottie, that it almost breaks my 
heart.” 

“Don’t, Annie—don’t cry—don’t go,” said 
Mrs. Morton, with a touch of her old feeling. 
“I did mean to ask you to pass a month with 
us, but one thing after another prevented, and I 
thought I needn’t mind, as it was only you, I 
need not be so formal, for you could come any 
time. Mrs. Ashton was such a particular friend, 
and we were obliged to show her some atten- 
tion, you know. I hope you don’t mind my 
going out so much.” 

Anne was too aggrieved for a reply to this 
attempt at consolation. Mrs. Ashton was the 
acquaintance of months, and the young ladies 
Lottie had never seen before their arrival at her 
house. 

** After all she owes us, when she had scarce- 
ly a friend in the world !” she said, indignantly, 
when accounting for her sudden return to her 
mother. ‘“ And just because Mrs. Ashton was 
fashionable ; yes, and that wonderful blue room, 
I never saw it before she came even. Mr. Mor- 
ton was terribly polite when I came away, but I 
hardly looked at him. I never shall have the 
least faith in any one.” 

“ My dear child, don’t run on so,” interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Ellis. ‘ Lottie is no doubt greatly in- 
fluenced by her husband. I was the only one 
in fault. I should not have allowed you to go ; 
for 1 had seen enough of the world to know that 
among fashionable people ‘ any time’ is no time 
at all.” 





THE WHITE CLOVER. 


BY LAURA M. COLVIN. 


Peart of the greensward, humblest gift of Spring! 
In meekness bowing to the careless tread ; 
I give to thee a dearer welcoming 
Than to those blooms which rarest fragrance shed. 
For thou dost waken scenes of sylvan grace— 
Fair meads outspread to the enraptured sight, 
Soft della, where rustling branches interlace, 
Or hillside, reaching to some bosky height, 
Where browsing herds range through the sammer’s day ; 
Their “ drowsy tinklings,” with the brooklet’s flow, 
Blend with such strains as shepherds loved to play 
Upon the oaten pipe in years ago. 
Ay, pastoral life, its joys and simple grace, 
Thou, floweret, like enchanter’s wand doth trace. 




















THE WILD FLOWERS 


OF THE MONTH. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, 


Tue beautiful evergreen called by botanists { leaves and flowers of these interesting aquatics 


the Kalmia latifolia, and by the people the 
mountain laurel, is now covered with a profu- 
sion of light rose-colored flowers, along the 
streams and on the side of shaded rocky hills. 
This shrub is certainly one of the greatest 
ornaments of the woods during the months of 
June and July. The curious disposition of its 
stamens, with reference to fertilization, has 
been pointed out ina previous article. Ladies 
are entreated to examine the flowers. An 
abundant supply can now be readily obtained. 
A drive along the Wissahicon valley is all that 
is necessary, in order to collect any quantity of 
the very finest specimens. 

Many interesting aquatic plants are now in 
flower, amongst which may be enumerated the 
Nymphza alba, or white water-lily, and the 
Nelumbium luteum, or chinquepin. The Ne- 
lumbium is the largest flowered plant in North 
America, and may be readily recognized by its 
leaves, which are perfectly orbicular and peltate, 
and either float on the water or are elevated 
above its surface on the leaf stalks. They are 
from one to two feet broad, and about as large 
as the top of a small card-table. This plant is 
closely allied to the celebrated Victoria regia, 
“the queen of the water-lilies.” 

The Nymphea alba, or white water-lily, has 
been already introduced and figured. The flow- 
ers regularly sink at sanset below the water, and 
reappear on its surface at sunrise. This phe- 
nomenon is produced by the action of light on 
the petals. In the morning, under its influence, 
the petals expand, giving additional buoyancy 
to the flower, so that it rises to the surface of 
the water, on which it reposes through the day, 
diffusing a delightful fragrance all around. In 
the evening, as the intensity of the light di- 
minishes, the petals close; the lily is thus ren- 
dered heavier; and at sunset, it has sunk into 
its watery bed for the night. 

Both these plants grow in the swampy, marshy 
suburbs of the southern part of Philadelphia, 
termed the Neck, in the greatest abundance, 
near the Stone House Barn. This landmark 
must be remembered, as the location is not very 
easily arrived at, on account of the numerous 
streams cut to effect the drainage of the land. 
It is on the surface of these streams that the 
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may be found floating. 

Ladies interested in collecting plants have 
now an opportunity to obtain, in their greatest 
perfection, samples of native ferns. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of these plants when 
well prepared. Between thirty and forty spe- 
cies may be collected around Philadelphia. The 
best localities are the Wissahicon and the 
woods along the banks of the Schuylkill. To 
make good specimens, a portfolio ought to be 
taken to the woods and the ferns placed between 
its leaves as soon as gathered. The Adiantum 
pedatum, or maiden hair, is decidedly the most 
delicate and graceful, and always looks well in 
a collection. It is now in fruit, which will be 
found under the reflexed margins of the frond. 

Through the liberality of Mr. Godey, we are 
enabled to present our readers with the sub- 
joined illustration o7 the Camptosorus rhyzo- 





phyllus (walking leaf). This fern is remark- 
able for its curious mode of growth. It is an 
evergreen with a frond from three to nine inches 
long, cordate or heart-shaped at the base, and 
gradually tapering into a long slender prolonga- 
tion, which bends, by its own natural gravity, 
in a graceful and beautiful curve to the ground, 
and takes root at its apex. From this root an- 
other fern rises, which grows and then roots at 
its apex in the same manner. Hence the popu- 
lar name, walking leaf, which, in this instance, 
35 
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is very appropriate. The botanical name, 
Camptosorus, is derived from x2u7r5¢, bent, and 
oweic, fruit dot, in allusion to the irregularly 
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shaped and scattered linear sori or fruit dots 
which are seen on the under surface of the 
frond. 





MARRIAGE. 


Upon no subject (says an acute modern es- 
sayist) is so much good advice given as upon 
that of matrimony, yet every one knows how 
seldom such good advice is listened to. It is not 
in all circumstances that people can listen to 
reason, and it is very certain that people in love 
seldom do listen to reason. It is also a truth, 
scarcely to be questioned, that, with the circum- 
stances of falling in love, reason has almost 
nothing at all to do. Taste, perhaps, has some- 
thing to do with it, and temperament a good 
deal; but discernment is for the most part at 
fault upon such occasions, and judgment is not 
called upon to act. This is a very serious mat- 
ter, and must be admitted to be so when we 
come to consider the very important engagements 
to which mere personal attachments give rise. 
Doctor Johnson, while stating that he has not 
discovered that life has anything more to be 
desired than a prudent and virtuous marriage, 
observes that there is nothing which so much 
seduces reason from vigilance as the thought of 
passing life with an amiable woman; and he 
warns the gentleman whom he addresses that 
love and marriage are very different states; and 
that those who are to suffer often for the sake 
of one another soon lose that tenderness of look 
and that benevolence of mind which arose from 
the participation of unmingled pleasure and 
successive amusement. 

The pleasantest part of a man’s life (says 
Addison) is generally that which passes in 
courtship, provided his passion be sincere, and 
the party beloved be kind, with discretion. 
Love, desire, hope, and all the pleasing emotions 
of the soul rise in the pursuit. 

The hope, then, is more pleasing than the 
possession of that which has been hoped for; 
but that which is most eurious in our constitu- 
tion is, that this sort of hope is ready to sprmg 
up afresh in spite of known realities which fight 
against it. When Johnson heard of a man who 
was going to marry a second time, he said it was 
the triumph of hope over experience. Seldom 
has a commonplace matter been resolved into a 
happier abstraction. 

The continual tendency of hope to triumph 
over experience in such cases is not enough 
considered by those vehement reformers of the 
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institutions of society who desire to facilitate the 
process of divorce; and, in short, to enable peo- 
ple to separate when they find they do not live 
happily together, with as much facility as they 
could unite, when they believed that union 
would insure their happiness. If any such 
facility were admitted, which it could not be 
without setting aside altogether the religious 
character of marriage, it would be found that 
the hope of forming new ties more agreeable 
than the old would ever be rising up, in spite of 
experience, and that inconstancy would be pro- 
moted without promoting happiness. In this 
case, as in thousands of others, the philosophy 
of bearing the ills we have, rather than flying to 
others that we know not of, is practically the 
best for us; and the greater liberty of divorce 
would turn out to be only a greater burthen. 

To return to Addison. Seeing that courtship 
is so pleasant, he wiscly advises that it should 
be of long continuance. This is a point upon 
which doctors differ. Doctor Addison, however, 
expressly says, that those marriages generally 
abound most with love and constancy that are 
preceded by a long courtship. The passion 
should strike root, and gather strength before 
marriage be grafted on it. A long course of 
hopes and expectations fixes the ideas in our 
minds, and habituates us to a fondness of the 
person beloved. Wordsworth supplies a charm- 
ing illustration of a love of this kind :— 

“There was a youth whom I had loved so long, 
That when I loved him not I cannot say ; 

’Mid the green mountains many a thoughtless song 
We two had sung like gladsome birds in May; 
When we began to tire of childish play, 

We seemed still more and more to prize each other, 
We talked of marriage and our marriage day; 

And I in truth did love him as a brother, 

For never could I hope to meet with such another.” 

The most serious point of all in wedded unton 
Addison just touches upon, and pursues the point 
no further; feeling, perhaps, that it was better 
to suggest it to reflective minds than to dwell 
upon it in a familiar essay. ‘“ There is nothing 
of so great importance to us,” he says, “as the 
good qualities of one to whom we join ourselves 
for life; they do not only make our present state 
agreeable, but often determine eur happiness to. 
all eternity.” 




















LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 


FOR GODEY’S YOUNG READERS. 


BY JOHN B. DUFFEY. 


CHAPTER I. 
Introductory. 


Some very learned men of Iceland and Den- 
mark have said that the western half of the 
globe was first discovered by their countrymen, 
more than eight hundred years ago. 

I do not doubt that there is much truth at the 
bottom of the accounts these persons have given 
us, though they do read more like fairy tales 
than real history. 

But if the Northmen—as the old people of 
Denmark and Norway were called—having stout 
ships of oak, and being bold and hardy sailors, 
did, in fact, pass by the way of Iceland and 
Greenland to the northern shores of America, 
it 1s still very certain that their discovery was 
of little profit to themselves, and not any to the 
rest of the world. Before the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, all memory of it had been lost. 
Even Greenland, which the Northmen had set- 
tled, was known to them only by the name of 
* Jost Greenland.” 

I may say, therefore, and very likely with 
truth, that in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
and four hundred, all that vast western world, 
in which are included the present lands of North 
and South America, was utterly unknown to 
any civilized or Christian people. 

The cautious mariner, who then steered his 
light caravel along the western coast of Europe, 
would often gaze with wonder and awe upon 
the broad Atlantic, which seemed to surround 
the earth with a wild waste of waters. At such 
moments he may have longed to explore the 
hidden places of that ocean wilderness. But the 
known fierceness of its tempests, its mountainous 
and ever-restless billows, and the monsters that 
were fabled to live in them, filled his heart with 


high-souled mariner, whose energy and stead- 
fastness of purpose, sustained by the ardor of 
deep religious feeling, and guided by the light 
of reason and judgment, were to open a way 
through peril and mystery to that new world so 
long hidden beyond the Atlantic. 

In the following pages, it is my design to 
relate, in plain and simple language, the more 
striking and attractive incidents in the troubled 
life of that good as well as great man. 


CHAPTER II. 
Early life of Columbus. 


CuristovaL Coton, or CuristorHer Co- 
LomBo, or CoLumBus, as the name has been 
variously written, was born in Genoa, an ancient 


» city of the present Italian kingdom of Sardinia. 


strange fears, and he shuddered at the thought of ;: 


entering its deep waters. Never once, probably, 
did he dream that, beyond it, pleasant islands 
and a mighty continent were concealed, as if in 
the darkness of night. If at any time such a 


notion came into his head, a single look over the 
heaving and tossing waters would soon drive it 
away, as something that none but a madman 
would venture to find out the truth or falsity of. 
But there appeared, at length, one brave and 
VOL. XLIx.—4 


The time of his birth is not known with certainty. 
Different authors have fixed it at different pe- 
riods between the years 1435 and 1447. Judging 
from what Columbus himself has said, I think I 
shall not be wrong if I set down the latter date 
as the one most likely to be true. 

The parents of Columbus were by no means 
well off in the world. But, as we say nowa- 
days, they were very worthy people. His fa- 
ther earned an honest living by the humble 
trade of a wool-comber. 

In after times, when the poor wool-comber’s 
son had become a man the world thought much 
of, many rich families, whose forefathers had 
won for them long and high-sounding titles, 
tried to show that Columbus was related to them. 
Though the son of the famous discoverer was 
foolish enough to undertake to prove the truth 
of the claims of these noble families, he had, at 
length, to give over the task. He very properly 
concluded that he would derive “less lustre from 
their nobility than from the honor of having 
such a father.” 

Being poor, the parents of Columbus could 
not at first afford to send him to any great school 
of learning. When he was yet a little boy, 


- however, he was taught reading and writing. 


Even at an early age, he wrote such a beautiful 
hand, that one who has told us the story of his 
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life declares that he might have earned his bread 
by writing alone. He soon, also, became quite 
expert at drawing and painting, and was no bad 
hand at figures. 

But the study he most lovingly pursued was 
that of geography; and he was always wishing 
to be a sailor, that he might visit strange lands, 
and find out the shape and size of the earth 
upon which he lived. 

Seeing the bent of his son’s mind, the father 
of Columbus managed to send the boy for a short 
time to the University of Pavia. At that place 
he was taught Latin, which was then the lan- 
guage of the schools in all parts of.Europe. But 
the chief object of his father in sending him to 
the university was that he might learn geometry, 
astronomy, and navigation, and thus become a 
skilful mariner, and, in time, the captain of a 
ship. 

Yet, being soon taken from this school, never 
to return to it, or to any other, the knowledge 
that Columbus gained there could not have been 
otherwise than slight and imperfect. Neverthe- 
less, he did not*cease to study; and there is no 
doubt that he applied himself diligently to the 
work of self-teaching, whenever he found spare 
hours for that purpose. By so doing, he at 
length obtained the complete mastery of those 
three sciences, without which he could not have 
risen to greatness as a navigator and discoverer. 

It is said that, after leaving the university, 
Columbus worked awhile with his father at 
wool-combing. But he did not do so long. For, 
as he himself tells us, “‘*he took to the sea at 
fourteen years of age, and ever after followed 
it.’ Of his early voyages, I can find little that 
is either clear or interesting. No doubt the 
account of them, if I could give it, would be 
highly amusing, since the mariner, who in those 
days sailed upon the waters of the Mediterranean, 
was accustomed to meet with many strange ad- 
ventures. 

Even at this early period of his life, Columbus 
seems to have set about preparing himself for 
the great work which he afterwards performed. 

He had thoroughly studied the then current 
systems of geography; but not without finding 
many things in them which he could not well 
believe. Among other notions, of the truth of 
which he doubted, was the common one, that 
no human being could live either in the torrid 
zone or in the two frozen zones. The first was 
thought to be parched and blackened by the 
burning rays of the sun, which poured directly 
down upon it. The other two—the north and 
south frigid zones—it was said, eternal snow 
and ice rendered a bleak and silent wildernéss. 
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That the latter would support human life, 
Columbus proved to his entire satisfaction as 
early as 1467, when he was about twenty years 
of age. In February of that year, as he himself 
tells us, he voyaged to the Island of Thule, in 
the northern seas, and even beyond it, three 
hundred miles, into the polar circle. 

The Thule here spoken of is commonly thought 
to have been Iceland. Of late, it has been sup- 
posed by some authors that the youthful Co- 
lumbus was here made acquainted with the story 
of the discovery of North America by the old 
Northmen. I am willing to admit that a very 
dim account of such a discovery was to be found 
at that time in Iceland, but there is not a word 
to show that it was then known, or that Colum- 
bus obtained the slightest hint of it from any 
one. 

Returning from his voyage to Iceland, Colum- 
bus appears to have next sailed under the com- 
mand of a famous sea-captain, of the same name 
and family as himself. This bold mariner, as 
the son of the discoverer relates, was so re- 
nowned upon the sea for his deeds against the 
infidel Moors, that the mothers of that nation 
used to frighten their children into quietness by 
the mere mention of his name. 

With this roving admiral, Columbus is said to 
have sailed “for a long time.” The life he led 
was one of peril, and made up, I doubt not, of 
wanderings from port to port in quest of strange 
adventures. But where he wandered to, and 
what adventures he met with, I have been unable 
to find out. 

This part of the career of Columbus, which 
must ever remain wrapped up in mystery, was 
brought to a sudden close some time in the year 
1470. 

Having heard that four Venetian galleys were 
returning richly laden from Flanders to the 
Adriatic, the bold kinsman of Columbus waylaid 
and attacked them off the coast of Portugal. 
Being brave men, as well as skilful sailors, the 
Venetians were not to be easily stripped of their 
treasure. It was morning when the fleets came 
together; the setting sun found them still in 
fierce and stubborn conflict. 

At length, after much blood had been shed on 
both sides, the ship of which Columbus was 
captain took fire, as did also a “great Venetian 
galley, with which it was fast grappled by iron 
hooks and chains used for that purpose by sea 
faring men.” 

Now was there witnessed an awfal scene of 
mingled fighting, confusion, and terror. Climb- 
ing up the tall masts, and darting from sail to 
sail, the flames spread swiftly over the two ships. 
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Almost wild with affright, some of the seamen 
vainly labored to stop them; others, with equal 
bad fortune, sought to get the burning vessels 
apart; many, shouting the stern war-cries of 
Genoa and Venice, still fought hand to hand 
over the sides of their ships. 

In a few moments, however, the contending 
vessels were a blazing mass. Finding there was 
no chance of escape, all on board of them that 
could, leaped frantically into the sea, “so to die 
speedily, rather than bear the slow torture of 
burning to death.” 

At this fearful time, Columbus seems to have 
been wholly free from the bewilderment which 
had overtaken the rest. He, too, sprang into 
the waves, not madly, however, to sink in de- 
spair, but, with a stout and hopeful heart, to 
push his way tothe shore. That shore was full 
six miles off; but he was a good swimmer, and 
a floating oar came to his hand. ‘Sometimes 
resting on this, sometimes swimming, it pleased 
God, who preserved him for greater ends, to 
give him strength to get to land.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Columbus at Lisbon—His marriage—His notion of a new 
path to India—His reasons for holding it—His proposal 
to the King of Portugal—Its rejection. 

Wuen Columbus reached the shore after his 
long struggle with the waves, he was more dead 
than alive. But, having presently become strong 
again, he took heart, and set out briskly towards 
Lisbon, which he knew to be at no great dis- 
tance. 

In this city were some countrymen of his, who 
gave him a warm and kindly welcome. His 
skill and talents, his grave but gentle bearing, 
the sweetness of his disposition, and his honesty 
and plain dealing, soon gained him many friends 
among the Portuguese. He had already turned a 
willing ear to their persuasions that he should 
make Lisbon his home, when, falling in love, 
he needed nothing more to induce him to stay. 

Though, like most of us, Columbus had his 
little failings, he was really a pious and a good 
man. His strict observance of the various rules 
of the Roman Catholic religion, in which he 
firmly believed, was a fact noted and praised, 
even when he was yet asimple mariner. “ Nor,’ 
in the language of the most sweetly-spoken of 
those who have written of him—our own Irving 
—‘‘did his piety consist in mere forms; but it 
partook of that lofty and solemn enthusiasm 
with which his whole character was strongly 
t:nctured.” 
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Like a strict Catholic, as he was, Columbus 
did not think it any great hardship to visit his 
church every morning and assist at the early 
mass, the daily offering of which, in no Catholic 
church, is ever neglected. 

I do not wish to say that Columbus was dis- 
regardful of the pious duties which he came to 
perform. But, certainly, it was in church that 
he fell in love. Among the “pensioners” of the 
convent of All Saints, the chapel of which he 
commonly attended, was a young lady, for 
whom, as he thus frequently saw her, our young 
adventurer took a great fancy. She was, as a 
matter of course, not rich, but “of a good fa- 
mily;” her father, an Italian cavalier, having 
been a distinguished navigator under Prince 
Henry, the most enterprising and generous spirit 
of Portugal. Her name was Dona Felipa Monis 
de Palestrello. 

At this period, as I think, Columbus could not 
have been more than twenty-four years of age. 
He had “a comely presence.” Above the com- 
mon height, he was well-formed and stoutly 
built. His face was long, and, though “ some- 
what full, neither fat nor lean.” He had a nose 
like a hawk’s beak, or, as we now say, it was 
aquiline. His eyes were light gray, yet spark- 
ling and full of life. His complexion was fair, 
and, though freckled, of “‘a lovely red.” At this 
time his hair was light; six years afterward, it 
had become white as snow. “In his eating, 
drinking, and dress, he was always modest,” 
Al- 
together, he was as agreeable a young man as 
one would wish to meet with. 

It is not strange therefore that, when the 
young lady of whom I have spoken became ac- 


and, in conversation, pleasant and affable. 


quainted and conversed with Columbus, she re- 
turned warmly those tender feelings which he 
soon expressed for her. To cut a long story 
short, the two lovers did not find the course of 
true love anything but smooth, and they were 
married. From all I can learn, I have reason 
to believe that they lived together most happily. 

The father of the wife of Columbus being 
dead, the newly-married pair went to live at the 
house of his widow. Seeing that her son-in- 
law took great interest in everything that related 
to the sea and to geography, this old lady gave 
him the journals, charts, and other manuscripts 
left by her husband, who had aided, at least, in 
the then late discovery of the Islands of Porto 
Santo and Madeira. By examining these, he 
found out many things that were new to him, 
especially in regard to certain discoveries which 


had recently been made by the Portuguese. 
As the discoveries here alluded to had a great 
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deal to do in giving the thoughts of Columbus 
that direction, by pursuing which he afterwards 
became so famous, I shall in this place have a 
few words to say about them. 

The glory of having led in the path of modern 
discovery undoubtedly belongs to Portugal. The 
king of that country, who first turned the atten- 
tion of his people to enterprises of the kind, was 
John the First, sometimes called the Avenger. 
He came to the throne in the year 1411. Fa- 
vored by him, the Portuguese navigators soon 
became very famous. Sailing beyond Cape Non, 
around which no ship had been known to pass 
for two thousand years, they coasted Africa one 
hundred and sixty miles farther, until the rocky 
cliffs of Cape Bajador brought their voyage to 
an end. Here it was that Hanno, the Cartha- 
genian, had been forced to stop five hundred 
birth of our 














and seventy years before the 
Saviour. 

I do not suppose that nowadays such a voy- 
age would be thought worth speaking about; 
but, in 1412, when the mariner’s compass was 
just beginning to be generally used, it was looked 
upon as a great feat. The good fortune of it 
gave the Portuguese a burning desire to make 
more discoveries. Henry, the son of King John, 
a learned and enterprising prince, who wished 
only for the “ talent to do good,” at once set 
about encouraging the mariners of the kingdom 
to attempt to master the storms, currents, and 
rocky cliffs of Cape Bajador. It was his hope 
that they would presently be able to sail all the 
way around Africa to India, and bring the rich 
trade of that country into Portugal. For, al- 
though they carried it on in a most costly man- 
ner, either by caravans through the deserts of 
Arabia and Syria, or, by the way of the Red 
Sea, through Egypt into the Mediterranean, the 
republics of Genoa and Venice had grown 
wealthy and powerful by their control of that 
very trade. 

In 1418, a vessel was sent out by Prince 
Henry to try to pass around Cape Bajador. In 
the attempt, this vessel was blown far out to sea. 
But, when the crew were every moment looking 
for death, the gale drove them upon an island, 
which, from their fortunate escape, they named 
Porto Santo. 

The vessel having returned safely to Portugal 
with the tidings of what was then thought to be 
a wonderful discovery, the next year three ships 
were sent out, one of them under the command 
of that Palestrello whose daughter Columbus 
afterwards married, to take possession of the 
new island. 

Having noticed to the southward a dark spot, 
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like a cloud, yet always fixed, Palestrello and 
his companions were led to suppose that there 
might be landin that quarter. Sailing at length 
in that direction, they reached a large island 
covered with woods, which they called Madeira. 

Thirteen years afterwards, Cape Bajador was 
passed. And, by the time Columbus married 
the daughter of Palestrello, the greater part of 
the African coast, from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to a considerable distance beyond the equinoc- 
tial line, had been exp'ored by the navigators of 
Portugal. They had also sailed their ships into 
the deep sea, and, far from the main land, dis- 
covered the Azores and the Islands of Cape de 
Verde. 

Having married into the family of one of these 
adventurous navigators, and, as I have already 
mentioned, coming into possession of his charts 
and journals, Columbus soon began to think 
much upon the subject of discovery. Seeing 
how long the Portuguese had been struggling to 
reach India by sailing around Africa, he was 
led to reflect upon the possibility of finding that 
country, in an easier and shorter way, by push- 
ing out boldly to the west. 

Though Columbus seems to have had this no- 
tion in his head as early as the year 1474, he 
did not then make it publicly known. For 
many years he said little about it, contenting 
himself with quietly finding reasons why it 
should be correct. During those years, he sailed 
several times to the lands of the torrid zone, on 
the coast of Africa. He thus became himself “‘a 
witness”—such is his own language—that that 
zone was “not uninhabitable, as some would 
have it.” 

While at home from these voyages, Columbus, 
on account of his poverty, had to make. charts 
and maps for a living. By this means, he soon 
became celebrated as a correct and expert map- 
maker. He also gained an extensive knowledge 
with regard to the old and new notions concern- 
ing the shape and size of the earth ; and he was 
every day more and more excited to the wish to 
render his acquaintance with such things as 
complete as possible. 

Having at length gained the reputation of a 
most skilful navigator, Columbus determined to 
carry out the plan of western discovery, which 
had long been growing up in his mind. 

The causes which led him to foster such a 
plan are said, by his son Ferdinand, to have 
been “ natural reason, the authority of writers, 
and the testimony of sailors.” 

In the first place, he argued—against the com- 
mon opinion at that time—that the earth was an 
immense ball or globe, which might be travelled 
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around from east to west, or from west to east. 
The greater part of this globe, he further con- 
tended, had been explored from Cipango, or Ja- 
pan, in the east, to the Azores and the Islands 
of Cape de Verde, in the west. The remaining 
unexplored space he supposed to be but one- 
third part of the distance around the sphere of 
the earth. “If that space were sea,” he rea- 
soned, “it might be sailed over in a few days.” 
The first land he expected to reach in this way 
was Cipango. 

I may here state that, if Columbus had thought 
the distance between the western parts of Eu- 
rope and the eastern shores of India to be, as 
it really is, one-half, instead of one-third the 
distance around the globe, he might not have 
attempted to make his grand discovery. His 
mistake, or miscalculation, was a fortunate one. 
There have been many such in the history of 
the world. 

The second ground upon which Columbus 
based his plans was, as I have said, “the au- 
thority of learned men.” There was the Roman 
naturalist, Pliny, for instance, who declared that 
a ship might sail in forty days from the western 
coast of Europe to the East Indies. Aristotle, 
a Greek philosopher and naturalist, who lived 
long before Pliny, had also affirmed that there 
was a way by sea from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to India. So had Seneca, a Roman philosopher 
of later times; and so had many other learned 
and far-seeing men. 

Upon “the testimony of sailors,” Columbus 
seems to have relied a great deal; though, in 
his day, sailors were used to tell things hard to 
be believed. He was a good hand, however, at 
drawing some truth even from the most impro- 
bable of their stories. 

Several of these men declared to him that they 
had seen islands less than three hundred miles 
to the westward of the Azores. According to 
an old tradition, when Spain was conquered in 
the year 714, seven bishops were driven thence 
by the Moors to an island called Antilla, full a 
thousand miles from the main land, where they 
built seven cities. This island a Portuguese 
navigator was said to have once discovered and 
landed upon, finding there churches and Christ- 
ian people. 

Now, though Columbus held to it that there 
were islands westward of the Canaries and 
Azores, he was also fixed in believing them to 
be much farther off than was commonly sup- 
posed. He did not seem, however, to think 
these reported discoveries wholly without foun- 
dation, but accounted for them by relating what 
Pliny says, namely, that “ in the northern parts 
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of the sea there are spots of land on which grow 
trees with deep roots, and which are carried 
about like floats upon the water.” 

But the stories in which Columbus found 
something really worthy of consideration were 
those told him of pieces of curiously carved 
wood, and large joints of cane, having been 
picked up at sea at a great distance from land, 
and after the west wind had been a long while 
blowing. He heard, also, that branches of pine 
trees, of a kind never seen before, a covered ca- 
noe, and two human bodies, unlike any known 
people in color, had been driven ashore by 
westerly gales upon one of the Azore islands. 

These and other accounts, partly true and 
partly fabulous, agreed, in many respects, with 
the notion Columbus had been so long in form- 
ing. Being no dreamer of splendid visions, but, 
with all his enthusiasm, a man ef action rather 
than of speculation, he at length thought it 
high time to set about making others see with 
their own eyes what he already believed with- 
out seeing. 

It was necessary, therefore, that he should 
sail on a voyage of discovery. But so great an 
enterprise was not to be undertaken, even if he 
had wished to do it, by ene so poor as he was. 

It is said that, loving his native land, he first 
offered his services to the Senate of Genoa. 
Under the banner of that republic, he proposed 
to go westward and find India, the richest coun- 
try of the earth. But, as he spoke so confident- 
ly, these proud senators laughed at him as a 
dreaming madman. 

Not at all cast down, Columbus then turned to 
King John the Second, of Portugal, to whom he 
made a like offer of his services. Being an en- 
terprising prince, tond of encouraging discove- 
ries, the Portuguese monarch willingly listened 
to all that our adventurer had to say with regard 
tohisplan. But the learned gentlemen to whom 
he twice submitted the proposal of Columbus 
twice declared it to be wild and visionary, and 
advised the king to have nothing to do with it. 
Accordingly, Columbus was very politely noti- 
fied that he might go about his business. 

Yet, after all, having learned from the poor 
mariner a great deal they never knew before, 
these same wise friends of King John went 
briskly to work to induce that prince to do what 
they had just persuaded him was a wild and 
visionary thing. He was in possession of the 
plans of Columbus. Why not, then, they whis- 
pered, secretly send a vessel to sail in the direc- 
tion pointed out by them? 

I am sorry to say it, but King John was really 
mean enough to do this very thing. Yet the 
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captain of the ship which he sent on that er- 
rand was as ignorant as the king was base. He 
had the plans of Columbus, but not his genius, 
his boldness, or his enterprising spirit. Having 
wandered wildly about the ocean for some time, 
scarcely knowing where he was, and making no 
discovery, he returned to Lisbon, pretending to 
laugh at the project as being one equally foolish 
and perilous. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Columbus leaves Portugal—His arrival in Spain— His 
proposal to the Spanish court—It is finally agreed to. 


Wuewn he found out how badly King John 
had treated him, Columbus became so angry 
that he at once resolved upon leaving Portugal. 
His wife being dead, he took his little son 
James, and, about the end of the year 1484, 
went away secretly to Genoa, 

To that republic he a second time offered his 
services. But, having been growing poorer and 
poorer for many years, his native state was now 
unable, if not unwilling, to take up a proposal it 
had formerly cast away with contempt. 

Afterwards, it is said, Columbus carried his 
proposal to Venice. Meeting with no favor 
from the rulers of that republic, he seems to 
have next paid a visit to his father, who had 
become very old. Though himself struggling 





with poverty, he, like a good son, did a great ; 


deal to make the declining days of his poor 
father comfortable. After that, he set out again 
to try to accomplish what he deemed to be the 
work for which he had been born. 

Still having little James as his companion, 
Columbus travelled to Spain. 

One day, a stranger walked up to the gate of 
a convent, not far from Palos, a small seaport 
of south-western Spain, and asked for bread and 
water to give his young son, whom he held 
tenderly by the hand. 

The prior of the convent, a Franciscan friar, 
John Perez by name, coming by, took a warm 
liking to the looks of the stranger. When he 


talked with him he was still more pleased, for 


he spoke of a great project that seemed to be 
one woll fitted to wonderfully enlarge the know- 
ledge of mankind with regard to the earth and 
the sea, about which the good friar John had 
studied much. 

That stranger, and the little boy with him, 
were Columbus and his son James. 

I need not linger to relate fully how friar 
John persuaded Columbus to stay with him; 
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how he made him acquainted with Martin Pin- 
zon, an intelligent sea captain of Palos; how the 
two encouraged him to go on with his project, 
and gave him money and letters, which finally 
bore him into the presence of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the most famous sovereigns of Spain. 
Nor is it necessary that I should more than 
speak of the year he spent in gaining the favor- 
able notice of the king and queen ; of the morti- 
fication he suffered from the jeers and laughter 
of some; of the pleasure he felt at the kind 
words and praises of others. 

At length, some time in the year 1487, Co- 
lumbus was gladdened by a dim prospect of suc- 
cess. King Ferdinand caused the most learned 
men of Spain to be called together at the great 
University of Salamanca. Before this grave 
assemblage, Columbus was to reason upon the 
correctness of his notion. If his plans should 
then be deemed good, the king promised to give 
him all he asked for to carry them out. 

But, after all, many of the learned gentlemen 
whom the king thus called together knew very 
little. Some of them, turning up their noses 
and drawing down the corners of their mouths, 
declared that they believed Columbus to be a 
most conceited fellow. How, said they, should 
a poor sailor like him know more than all the 
wise men and great sea captains that had ever 
lived? Others, more reasonably, but still igno- 
rantly, argued that such a voyage as he wished 
to make could not be performed in less than 
three years. Then some one, wiser than the 
rest, got up and said that, if a ship were to sail 
westward on the ball of this world, she would, 
of course, go down on the other side. From 
that side, he went on to say, she would never 
be able to return; for it would be like climbing 
up hill, which no ship could do, with all the 
winds to help her. 

Now, though I am very willing to laugh at 
these arguments against the project of Columbus, 
I still do so in a sort of thoughtful way. I won- 
der whether I would not myself have said just 
such foolish things, had I lived in those days. 
Really I think I might; and so might a great 
many of us, who now know more about the 
earth and the people in it than even Columbus 
ever knew. 

I do not doubt, however, that more weighty 
reasons were brought to bear against the pro- 
posed western voyage. For it is certain that 
Columbus found some truly learned persons in 
the Council of Salamanca, who spoke well of 
him, and firmly believed his notions to be just 
and worthy of the highest consideration. 

Yet, with all these warm friends of Columbus 
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could say or do, five years passed away, and the 
wise men of King Ferdinand had not agreed 
upon anything. At length, more than half of 
them decided that the project was a wild one, 
which could never be carried out. 

During all this time, the King and Queen of 
Spain had been waging a troublesome and costly 
war with the Moors. They had had little time 
to listen themselves to what Columbus was say- 
ing. Their purses were now nearly empty, and 
the Moors were still to be fought with. I think, 
therefore, that they were more unable than un- 
willing to engage in the project which had been 
brought before them. At any rate, they did not 
call Columbus a madman, but told him that they 
were too poor at that time to help him. 

Sad, and almost hopeless now, Columbus re- 
turned to the house of friar John Perez, whom 
he had not seen for more than six years. That 
good man was greatly moved when he saw his 
friend Christopher come back, looking so poor 
and cast down. But when he learned from him 
what the king and queen, and their wise men 
had said, and that he was now about to quit 
Spain to visit the kings of France and England, 
friar John was sorrowful, indeed. 

But he presently took heart. He knew the 
queen, and, though but an humble friar, he had 
once been her spiritual father and adviser. With 
all haste, he sent off to her a letter, begging 
her not to cast away lightly so grand a proposal 
as that of his friend Columbus. 

Having much respect for John Perez, Queen 
Isabella at once sent him word to come and see 
her. Mounting his mule, the worthy friar, a 
little before midnight, set out with all speed for 
the royal camp. Arriving there, he soon per- 
suaded the queen to recall Columbus. With her 
recall, she also sent him money to buy new 
clothes, which he greatly needed. 

Once more light-hearted with hope, Columbus 
bought him a mule, and, riding towards Grana- 
da, reached there just before the Moors yielded 
up the keys of the citadel of Alhambra, their 
last stronghold in Spain. . 

Having now no enemy to struggle with, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella had time to listen with their 
own ears to what Columbus had to say. They 
found in him a man of the loftiest soul. He did 


not wish to beg even monarchs to help him in 
carrying out what he felt to be the grandest of 
projects. 

He said he would not sail on the proposed 
voyage unless he, and his heirs and successors, 
should be allowed to hold the office of admiral 
in whatever islands and continents he might 
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discover. He declared, also, that he would have 
to be the governor of the same, and receive 
* one-tenth part of the profits of all the gold, 
silver, precious stones, spices, and other commo- 
dities which might be found in them.” 

At these conditions, many of the dons and 
counts of Spain laughed heartily. Nor did King 
Ferdinand himself fancy them. But Columbus 
would give up not one. 

Again was the proposal of Columbus rejected 
by Spain, and once more did he set out, morti- 
fied and sick at heart, to seek the aid of the 
kings of France and England. 

But, seeing him go away, two of his friends, 
Alonzo de Quintanilla and Lewis de St. Angel, 
hastened to the queen, and “used such words 
that, thanking them for their good advice, she 
answered that she was willing to accept of the 
proposals, on condition that she were allowed a 
little breathing after the war.” Her spirit, how- 
ever, was now on fire. Even this short delay 
was not insisted upon. Her purse was empty, 
and her husband, the king, was by no means 
favorable to the project of Columbus. Yet, ex- 
claimed she, “I undertake the enterprise, and 
will pledge my own jewels to provide whatever 
may be needed.” 

Thus did Isabella hand down her name, to be 
ever respected and loved, as the name of one 
who aided in giving a new home to the poor 
and suffering people of the old nations of the 
earth. 

But St. Angel, having kissed the queen’s 
hand, told her that she need not sell her jewels. 
He said that he himself would lend her all the 
money which the occasion required. ‘ There- 
upon, Isabella sent an officer with all haste to 
bring Columbus back. He was found upon the 
bridge of Pinos, six miles from Granada. Un- 
derstanding the queen’s will and resolution, he 
returned to the camp.’ His terms were agreed 
to. “On the 12th of May, 1492, he set out for 
Palos, the port where he was to get ready his 
ships.” 

(To be continued.) 





EPIGRAM: 


INSCRIBED BY AN UNKNOWN HAND ON A STA- 
TUE OF NIOBE BY PRAXITELES. 


TRANSLATED BY EDW. NEWTON VAN SANT. 


The gods’ decree, ’tis said, turned Niobe to stone, 
Her children gone, she stood a weeping rock alone: 
Praxiteles a nobler change hath wrought— 

He her from stone to life hath brought. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


One morning, a few days after the young 
man named Perkins had related to his friend 
the history of his attachment to Miss Ballantine 
and his subsequent bereavement, he opened a 
letter which came by mail, among several re- 
lating to business, post-marked New Orleans. 
It was from an old friend, who had settled there. 
Among other matters, was this paragraph :— 

“I heard something the other day that sur- 
prised me a good deal, and, as it relates to a sub- 
ject in which no one can feel a deeper interest 
than yourself, I have thought it right to mention 
it. It is said that, about a year and a half ago, 
a young woman and her father suddenly made 
their appearance here, and claimed to be Mr. and 
Miss Ballantine. Their story, or rather the story 
of the daughter (for the father, it is said, was out 
of his mind), was that the ship in which they 
sailed from New York had been burned at sea, 
and that a few of the passengers had been saved 
in a boat, which floated about until all died but 
herself and father; that they were taken up, 
almost exhausted, by a Dutch East Indiaman, 
and that this vessel, when near the Cape of Good 
Hope, encountered a gale, and was blown far off 
south, losing two of her masts; and that she was 
finally wrecked upon an uninhabited island, and 
the few saved from her compelled to remain 
there for nearly two years before being discovered 
and taken off. This story was not believed. 
Mr. Paralette, it is said, who has retained posses- 
sion of all Mr. Ballantine’s property since his 
absence, was waited upon by the young woman ; 
but he repulsed her as an impostor, and refused 
to make the least investigation into her case. 
He had his own reasons for this, it is also said. 
Several of Mr. Ballantine’s old friends received 
notes from her; but none believed her story, 
especially as the man she called her father bore 
But 
it is noW said, by many, that loss of reason and 
great physical suffering had changed him, as these 
would change any man. Discouraged, disheart- 


little or no resemblance to Mr. Ballantine. 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, by T. B. Perer- 
8ON, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. 
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ened, and dismayed at the unexpected repulse 
she met, it is supposed by some, who now begin 
to half believe the story, that she died in despair. 
Others say that the same young woman who 
called upon Mr. Paralette has occasionaily been 
seen here; and it is also said that two of ou: 
most eminent physicians were engaged by a 
young woman, about whom there was to them 
something singular and inexplicable, for nearly 
a year and a half to attend her father, who was 
out of his mind, but that they failed to give him 
any relief. These things are now causing a good 
deal of talk here in private circles, and I have 
thought it best to make you aware of the fact.” 

From that time until the cars left for New 
York, Perkins was in a state of strong inward 
excitement. Hurriedly arranging his business 
for an absence of some weeks, he started for the 
south late in the afternoon, without communi- 
cating to any one the real cause of his sudden 
movement. After an anxious journey of nearly 
two weeks, he arrived in New Orleans, and 
called immediately upon Mr. Paralette, and 
stated the rumor he had heard. That gentleman 
seemed greatly surprised, and even startled at 
the earnestness of the young man, and more 
particularly so, when he learned precisely the 
relation in which he stood to the daughter of 
Mr. Ballantine. 

**T remember the fact,” was his reply. ‘ But, 
then, the young woman was, of course, a mere 
pretender.” 

** But how do you know 2?” urged Mr. Perkins. 
“Did you take any steps to ascertain the truth 
of her story.” e 

“Of, course not. Why should I? An old 
friend of her father’s called upon them at the 
hotel, and saw the man that was attempted to 
be put off by an artful girl as Mr. Ballantine. 
But he said the man bore no kind of resemblance 
to that person. He was old, and white-headed. 
He was in his dotage—a simple old fool—passive 
in the hands of a designing woman.” 

** Did you see him?” 

“No.” 

** Strange that you should not!’ Perkins re- 
plied, looking the man steadily in the face, 
* Bearing the relation that you did to Mr. Bal 
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Jantine, it might be supposed that you would 
have been the first to see the man, and the most 
active to ascertain the truth or falsity of the 
story.” 

**[ do not permit any one to question me in 
regard to my conduct,” Mr. Paralette said, in an 
offended tone, turning from the excited young 
man. 

Perkins saw that he had gone too far, and 
endeavored to modify and apologize; but the 
merchant repulsed him, and refused to answer 
any more questions, or to hold any further con- 
versation with him on the subject. 

The next step taken by the young man was 
to seek out his friend, and learn from him all 
the particular rumors on the subject, and who 
would be most likely to put him in the way of 
tracing the individuals he was in search of. 
But he found, when he had got fairly started on 
the business for which he had come to New 
Orleans, that he met with but little encourage- 
ment. Some shrugged their shoulders, some 
smiled in his face, and nearly every one treated 
the matter with a degree of indifference. Many 
had heard that a person claiming to be Miss 
Ballantine had sent notes to a few of Mr. Bal- 
lantine’s old friends about two years previous; 
but no one seemed to have the least doubt of her 
being an impostor. A week passed in fruitless 
efforts to awaken any interest, or to create the 
slightest disposition to inquiry among Mr. B.’s 
old friends. The story told by the young wo- 
man they considered as too improbable to bear 
upon its face the least appearance of truth. 

“Why,” was the unanswerable argument of 
many, “‘has nothing been heard of the matter 
since? If that girl had really been Miss Bal- 
lantine, and that simple old man her father, do 
you think we should have heard no more on the 
subject? The imposition was immediately de- 
tected, and the whole matter quashed at once.” 

Failing to create any interest in the minds of 
those he had supposed would have been most 
eager to prosecute inquiry, but led on by despe- 
rate hope, Perkins had an advertisement inserted 
in all the city papers, asking the individuals 
who had presented themselves some eighteen 
months before as Mr. Ballantine and his daugh- 
ter, to call upon him at his rooms in the hotel. 
A week passed, but no one responded to the 
call. He then tried to ascertain the names of 
the physicians who, it was said, had attended an 
old man for imbecility of mind, at the request 
of a daughter who seemed most deeply devoted 
to him. In this he at length proved successful. 





**I did attend such a case,” was at last replied 
to his oft-repeated question. 
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“Then, my dear sir,” said Perkins, in a deeply 
excited voice, ‘tell me where they are.” 

“That, my young friend, is really out of my 
power,” returned the physician. “It is some 
time since I visited them.” 

“What was their name?” asked the young 
man. 

* Glenn, if I recollect rightly.” 

‘Glenn! Glenn!” said Perkins, starting, and 
then pausing to think. ‘“‘ Was the daughter a 
tall, pale, slender girl, with light brown hair?’ 

“She was. And, though living in the greatest 
seclusion, was a woman of refinement and edu- 
cation.” 

**You can direct me, of course, to the house 
where they live?” 

“T can. But you will not, I presume, find 
them there. The daughter, when I last saw her, 
said that she had resolved on taking her father 
on to Boston, in order to try the effects of the 
discipline of the Massachusetts Insane Hospital 
upon him, of which she had seen a very favorable 
report. I encouraged her to go, and my impres- 
sion is that she is already at the North.” 

“Glenn! Glenn!’ said Perkins, half aloud, 
and musingly, as the doctor ceased. ‘“ Yes! it 
must be—it is the same! She was often seen 
visiting Charlestown, and going in the direction 
of the hospital. Yes! yes! It must be she!’ 

Waiting only long enough in New Orleans to 
satisfy himself that the persons alluded to by the 
physician had actually removed from the place 
where they resided some months before, and 
with the declared intention of going north, 
Perkins started home by the quickest route from 
New Orleans to the North. It was about the 
middle of February when he arrived in Boston. 
Among the first he met was Milford, to whom 
he had written from New Orleans a full account 
of the reason of his visiting that place so sud- 
denly, and of his failure to discover the persons 
of whom he was in search. 

** My dear friend, I am glad to see you back !”’ 
said Milford, earnestly, as he grasped the hand 
of Perkins. ‘I wrote you a week ago, but, of 
course, that letter has not been received, and 
you are doubtless in ignorance of what has come 
to my knowledge within the last few days.” 

“Tell me, quickly, what you mean!” said 
Perkins, grasping the arm of his friend. 

“Be calm, and I will tell you,” replied Mil- 
ford. ‘* About a week ago I learned, by almost 
an accident, from the transfer clerk in the bank, 
that the young woman whom we knew as Lizzy 
Glenn had, early in the fall, come to the bank 
with certificates of stock, and had them trans- 
ferred to the Massachusetts Insane Hospital, 
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to be held by that institution so long as one 
Hubert Ballantine remained an inmate of its 
walls.” 

“* Well?” eagerly gasped Perkins. 
It is for you to act in the 





**] know no more. 
matter; I could not.” 

Without a moment’s delay, Perkins procured 
a vehicle, and in a little while was at the door 
of the institution. 

“Is there a Mr. Ballantine in the asylum?” 
he asked, in breathless eagerness, of one of the 
attendants who answered his summons. 

** No, sir,” was the reply. 

“ But,” said Perkins, in a choking voice, “I 
have been told that there was a man here by 
that name.” 

“So there was. But he left here about five 
days ago, perfectly restored to reason.” 

Perkins leaned for a moment or two against 
the wall to support himself. His knees bent 
under him. Then he asked, in an agitated 
voice— 

“Ts he in Boston?” 

“7 do not know. He was from the South, 
and his daughter has, in all probability, taken 
him home.” 

“ Where did they go when they left here?” 

But the attendant could not tell. Nor did any 
one in the institution know. The daughter had 
never told her place of residence. 

Excited beyond measure, Perkins returned to 
Boston, and went to see Berlaps. From him 
he could learn nothing. It was two months or 
so since she had been there for work. Michael 
was then referred to; he knew nothing, but he 
had a suspicion that Mrs. Gaston got work for 
her. 

**Mrs. Gaston!” exclaimed Perkins, with a 
look of astonishment. ‘ Who is Mrs. Gaston ?” 

“She is one of our seamstresses,” replied 
Berlaps. 

** Where does she live?” 

The direction was given, and the young man 
hurried to the place. But the bird had flown. 
Five or six days before, she had gone away in a 
carriage with a young lady who had been living 
with her, so it was said, and no one could tell 
what had become of her or her children. 

Confused, perplexed, anxious, and excited, 
Perkins turned away and walked slowly home, 
to give himself time to reflect. His first fear 
was that Eugenia and her father, for he had 
now no doubt of their being the real actors in 
this drama, had really departed for New Orleans. 
The name of Mrs. Gaston, as being in associa- 
tion with the young woman calling herself Lizzy 
Glenn, expelled from his mind every doubt. 
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That was the name of the friend in Troy with 
whom Eugenia had lived while there. It was 
some years since he had visited or heard, par- 
ticularly, from Troy, and, therefore, this was 
the first intimation he had that Mrs. Gaston had 
removed from there, or that her situation had 
become so desperate as the fact of her working 
for Berlaps would indicate. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Arter Eugenia Ballantine, for she it really 
was, had removed to the humble abode of Mrs 
Gaston, her mind was comparatively more at ease 
than it had yet been. In the tenderly manifested 
affection of one who had been a mother to her in 
former, happier years, she found something upon 
which to lean her bruised and wearied spirits 
Thus far, she had been compelled to bear up 
alone—now there was an ear open to her, and 
her overburdened heart found relief in sympathy. 
There was a bosom upon which she could lean 
her aching head, and find a brief but blessed 
repose. Towards the end of January, her father’s 
symptoms changed rapidly, indicating one day 
more alarming features than ever, and the next 
presenting an encouraging aspect. The conse- 
quence was, that the mind of Eugenia became 
greatly agitated. Every day she repaired to the 
Asylum, with a heart trembling between hope 
and fear, to return sometimes with feelings ot 
elation, and sometimes deeply depressed. 

On the day after Dr. R—— had promised to 
go to Lexington to look after Mrs. Gaston’s little 
boy, the mother’s anxious desire to see her child, 
from whom she had heard not a word for nearly 
three months, became so strong that she could 
with difficulty compose herself so far as to con- 
tinue her regular employments. She counted the 
hours as they slowly wore away, thinking that 
the moment would never come when her eyes 
should rest upon her dear boy. As the docter 
had not said at what hour he would return from 
Lexington, there was no period in the day upon 
which she could fix her mind as that in which 
she might expect to see her child; but she as- 
sumed that it would not be until the after part 
of the day, and forward to that time she endea- 
vored to carry her expectations. 

When Doctor R parted with her, as has 
been seen, on the day previous, he was exqui- 
sitely pained under the conviction that the child 





he had met with in Lexington in so deplorable a 
condition was none other than the son of Mrs. 
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Gaston, who had been put out to Mr. Sharp at 
his instance. Hastily visiting a few patients that 
required immediate attention, he, very soon after 
parting with Mrs. Gaston, started in a sleigh for 
the town in which Henry had been apprenticed. 
On his arrival there, and before he had proceeded 
far along the main street, he observed the child 
he had before met, toiling along under a heavy 
burden. His clothes were soiled and ragged, 
‘and his hands and face dirty—indeed, he pre- 
sented an appearance little or nothing improved 
from what it was a short time before. Driving 
close up to the side-walk, upon which the boy 
was staggering along under his heavy load, he 
reined up his horses, and called out, as he did 
so— 

* Henry !” 

The lad stopped instantly, and turned towards 
him, recognizing him as he did so. 

* Don’t you want to see your mother, Henry ?” 
asked the doctor. 

The bundle under which he was toiling fell to 
the ground, and he stood in mute surprise for a 
moment or two. 

** What is your name?” Doctor R—— asked. 

**Henry Gaston,” replied the child. 

‘Then jump in here, Henry, and I will take 
you to see your mother.” 

The boy took two or three quick steps towards 
the doctor, and then stopped suddenly and looked 
back at the load which had just fallen from his 
shoulders. 

** Never mind that. Let Mr. Sharp look after 
it,” said Dr. R . 

* But he will :’ and Henry hesitated. 

** Jump in quick, my little fellow; and say 
goodby in your heart to Mr. Sharp! You shall 
never go back there again.” 

The child sprang eagerly forward at this, and 
clambered into Doctor R *s sleigh. A word 
to the horses, and away they were bounding 
towards Boston. When Doctor R arrived 
there, his mind was made up, as it had been, 
indeed, before he started, not to take Henry 
home to his mother that day. He saw that it 
would be too cruel to present the child to her 
in the condition he was; and, besides, he felt 
that, after having procured for him the situation, 
he could not look the mother in the face with 
her abused child in all the deformity of his con- 
dition before them. He, therefore, took Henry 
.o his own home; had him well washed, and 
dressed in a suit of comfortable clothing. The 
change produced in him was wonderful. The 














repulsive-looking object became an interesting 
poy; though with a pale, thin face, and a subdued, 
fearful look. He was verv anxious to see his 
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mother; but Doctor R , desirous of making 
as great a change in the child’s appearance and 
manner as possible, kept him at his house all 
night, and until the afternoon of the next day. 
Then he took him to his eagerly expectant mother, 

Mrs. Gaston had waited and waited with all 
the patience and fortitude she could summon, 
hour after hour, until the afternoon had advanced 
far towards evening. So anxious and restless 
had she now become, that she could no longer 
sit at her work. She had been standing at the 
window looking out and watching each approach- 
ing vehicle for some time, until she felt sick from 
constantly awakening hope subsiding in disap- 
pointment, when she turned away, and, seating 
herself by the bed, buried her face despondingly 
in the pillow. She had been sitting thus only a 
minute or two, when a slight noise at the door 
caused her to lift her head and turn in that 
direction. There stood a boy, with his eyes fixed 
upon her. Foran instant, she did not know him. 
Suffering, and privation, and cruel treatment had 
so changed him, even after all the doctor’s efforts 
to eradicate their sad effects, that the mother did 
not at first recognize her own child, until his 
plaintive voice, uttering her name, fell upon her 
ear. A moment more, and he was in her arms, 
and held tightly to her bosom. Her feelings we 
will not attempt to describe, when he related, 
in his own artless and pathetic manner, all and 
more than the reader knows in regard to his 
treatment at Mr. Sharp’s, too sadly confirmed by 
the change in the whole expression of his face. 

While her mind was yet excited with mingled 
feelings of joy and pain, Eugenia came in from 
her regular visit to her father. Her step was 
quicker, her countenance more cheerful and full 
of hope. 

“Oh, Mrs. Gaston!’ she said, clasping her 
hands together, “‘ my father is so much better to 
day, and they begin to give me great hopes of his 
full restoration. But who is this? Not your 
little Henry ?” 

* Yes, this is my poor, dear boy, whom I have 
gotten back once more,” Mrs. Gaston said, the 
tears glistening upon her eyelids. 

After a few words to, and in relation to Henry, 
the thoughts of Eugenia went off again to her 
father, and she spoke many things in regard 
to him, all of which bore a highly encouraging 
aspect. For the three or four days succeeding 
this, Mr. Ballantine showed stronger and stronger 
indications of returning reason; his daughter 
was almost beside herself with hope and joy. 

Earlier than usual, one day about the second 
week in February, she went over to the asylum 


to pay her accustomed visit. She was moving 
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on, after having entered the building, in the 
direction of the apartment occupied by her father, 
when an attendant stepped up, and touching her 
arm in a respectful manner, said— 

** This direction, if you please.” 

There was something in the manner of the 
attendant that seemed to Eugenia a little myste- 
rious, but she followed as he led the way. He 
soon paused at the door of an apartment, and, 
half whispering in her ear, said— 

** Your father is in this room.” 

Eugenia entered alone. Her father was stand- 
ing near the fire in an attitude of deep thought. 
He lifted his eyes as she entered, and looked her 
inquiringly in the face for some moments. She 
saw in an instant that he was greatly changed— 
that reason had, in fact, again assumed her sway 
over the empire of his mind. 

**My dear, dear father!’ she instantly ex- 
claimed, springing towards him. 

* Eugenia! Eugenia!” he ejaculated, in turn, 
as he held her from him for a moment or two. 
**Can this be my own Eugenia? Surely we are 
both dreaming! Butitis! It is!’ and he drew 
her to his bosom, and held her there in a long- 
strained embrace. 

** But what does all this mean, my dear child? 
Why are we here?) What place is it? Why 
am I so unlike myself that I doubt my own 
identity? Why are you so changed? Surely! 
surely! I am not Hubert Ballantine!” 

“Be composed, dear father!” said Eugenia, 
with an instinctive feeling of concern. ‘ We 
will go from here at once, and then we will talk 
over all that seems strange to you now.” 

As she said this, Eugenia pulled a bell, and 
requested the attendant who answered to call 
the principal of the institution. He came im- 
mediately, and she had a brief interview with 
him in regard to the propriety of removing her 
father instantly. He acquiesced, and ordered a 
carriage to be brought to the door. In this she 
entered with him, and directed the driver to take 
them to the Tremont House in Boston. There 
handsome rooms were ordered, and every effort 
was made by her to cause external circumstances 
to assume a character similar to what he had 
been accustomed to in former years. But her 
own appearance—her plain, worn, meagre gar- 
ments, and, above all, her changed face, so pale, 
so thin, so careworn, so marred by years of 
intense suffering—sadly perplexed him. Still 
he had a faint glimpse of the truth, and as his 
mind’s eye turned intently towards the point 
from whence light seemed to come, he more than 
suspected the real facts in the case—at least the 
Icading fact, that he had been out of his mind 
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for along time. He could remember distinctly 
the burning of the vessel at sea, and also the 
days and nights of suffering which were spent 
in open boats after leaving the vessel. But all 
from that time was dim and incoherent, like 
the vagaries of a dream. 

After satisfying her father’s mind as far as 
she dared do so at once in regard to the real 
position in which he suddenly found himself 
placed, she left him, and going to the proper 
representative of the asylum, procured a transfer 
of the stock held for the support of Mr. Ballan- 
tine, and then placed the certificates in the hands 
of an agent for sale, procuring from him at the 
same time an advance of one hundred dollars 
for immediate use. This was all accomplished 
in the course of a couple of hours. After this 
arrangement, she paid Mrs. Gaston a hurried 
visit—explained the happy change in her father’s 
state of mind, and promising to see her again in 
a little while; had her trunk sent to the hotel, 
to which she herself returned, after having pur- 
chased various articles of clothing. When she 
next saw her father, her external appearance 
was greatly changed. This seemed to afford 
him real pleasure. 

The next two or three days she spent in 
gradually unfolding to him the whole history 
of the past five years. At every step of her 
progress in this she trembled for the result—like 
one traversing a narrow, unknown, and danger- 
ous passage in the dark. But on the third day, 
after nearly everything had been told, she began 
to feel confidence that all would be well. The 
agitation and strong indignation exhibited when 
she related the treatment she had received in 
New Orleans, especially from Mr. Paralette, 
alarmed her greatly. But this gave way to a 
calm and rational consideration of the right 
course to be pursued to prove his identity and 
claim his property, to do which: he was well 
aware would not be attended with any real diffi- 
culty, especially as with the return of reason 
had come back a distinct recollection of every 
particular connected with his business and pro- 
perty in New Orleans. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Gaston was looked 
after, and temporary arrangements made for her 
comfort. As soon as Mr. Ballantine fully un- 
derstood the position of things in New Orleans, 
he insisted upon an immediate return to that 
city, which Eugenia did not oppose. Prepara- 
tions were therefore made for their early depart- 
ure, and completed in a very short time. 

It was nearly four o’clock on the afternoon 
of the day fixed for their departure, and when 
they were about leaving for the cars, that a 
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servant came 1» the door of their parlor and 
said that a gentleman wished to see Mr. Ballan- 
tine. The servant was requested to ask him to 
walk up. Eugenia was in the parlor, and could 
not but feel surprised that any one in Boston 
should wish to see her father. She waited, 
therefore, to see who the individual was. He 
soon made his appearance—entering without 
speaking, and advancing towards her with his 
eyes fixed intently upon her face. 

** William!” she ejaculated, in a quick, low, 
astonished voice, and sank instantly upon a chair, 
pale as ashes, and trembling in every limb. 

“Eugenia! Can this be, indeed, my own 
long-lost Eugenia?” said Perkins, for it was he, 
springing eagerly forward and taking the half- 
fainting girl in his arms. 

It needed no words of explanation from either 
—no renewal of carly vows—no new pledges of 
affection—for 

“Love hath wordless language, all its own, 
Heard in the heart-————.” 


ny 


‘** My dear children!” said the father, coming 
forward, as soon as he could recall his bewildered 
senses, and taking both in his arms, “the long 
night has at last broken, and the blessed sun 
has thrown his first bright beams upon us. Let 
us look up te HIM who chasteneth his children 
for good, and bless him not only for the present 
joy, but for the past sorrow—it was not sent in 
anger, but in mercy.” 

The departure of Mr. Ballantine and Eugenia 
was deferred for some days, during which time, 
at the urgent solicitation of Mr. Perkins, the 
nuptial ceremonies, so long delayed, were cele- 
brated. He then accompanied them to New 
Orleans, where a summary proceeding restored 
to Mr. Ballantine all his property. He did not 
resume business, but returned to the North to 
reside with his daughter and her husband. 

Nothing more remains to be said, except that 
Mrs. Gaston was never after compelled to work 
for the slop-shop men. Mr. Perkins and his 
lovely wife cared well for her. 





THE PAPYRUS. 


Paper as we now have it, that is to say, 
paper made of the pulp of fibrous materials, 
pressed into thin sheets, dried, and, when in- 
tended for writing or printing purposes, sized, 
is of comparatively modern introduction into 


Europe and Western Asia; although the Chinese 


appear to have formed paper out of silk pulp, 
mixed with the inner fruit of the bamboo, as 
early at least as 95 A. D.: not from time imme- 
morial, as some authors have stated, because the 
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circumstance is well attested, that in the time of ° 


Confucius the Chinese wrote with a style on the 
inner bark of trees. 

Before the invention of paper, the surfaces 
employed for writing upon were numerous. 
Surfaces of lead or other metal; tables covered 
with wax, skins of animals (parchment in fact), 
all were used; but no one ef these was ever so 
extensively employed as the Egyptian papyrus, 
whenever the latter material could be obtained. 
So soon, however, as the Saracens in the se- 
venth century conquered Egypt, the exportation 
of papyrus was at an end; and writing surfaces 
became so scarce in Europe that many ancient 
documents of great value were erased in order 
to render them adapted for being written on 
once more. Thus perished many treasures of 


antiquity. 
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As the Saracens closed the avenue of supply 
for the ancient papyrus, so they compensated 
Europe for this deprivation by discovering the 
manufacture of ordinary paper—at least paper 
made in the ordinary modern fashion—though 
the material was cotton, not linen. This disco- 
very was made some time anterior to the year 
706 A. D., for at that period a manufactory of 
paper existed at Samarcand. 

In the eighth century, the Saracens conquer- 
ed Spain,-and introduced into the Peninsula, 
amongst other arts, that of the manufacture of 
paper, which art was a long time finding its way 
into other parts of Europe—in Italy not until 
the eleventh or twelfth century. 

The vast amount of papyrus which must have 
been employed in Italy may be inferred from the 
number of rolls or scapi of this substance dis- 
covered in Herculaneum and Pompeii; also from 
the perusal of many existing documents bearing 
directly or indirectly on this branch of commerce. 
Even so late as the commencement of the sixth 
century, Cassiodorus congratulated the world on 
the abolition, by King Theodoric, of the high 
duty on papyrus from Egypt; and he spoke in 
high-flown terms of the great utility of the 
material. The latest papyrus roll known is of 
the twelfth century, containing a brief of Pope 
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Paschal IJ., in favor of the Archiepiscopal Sce 
of Ravenna. 

The various species of papyrus plants belong 
to the natural order “ Cyperacee,” or sedges, of 
botanists; a main characteristic of which is a 
certain triangularity of stem. The method of 
constructing a writing surface from these stems 
was as follows: The available portion was cut 
off (it was seldom more than twelve inches in 
length), and split, or, more properly speaking, 
unfolded into thin sheets, which were glued 
together transversely in such a manner that the 
¢riginal length of the papyrus stem became the 
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breadth of the future sheet; the length of which 
might be increased at the pleasure of the opera- 
tor. Frequently the manufactured scrolls were 
more than thirty feet long. As different methods 
prevail in the manufacture of our ordinary paper, 
so in like manner there were different processes 
of fashioning the papyrus into shape. The rudest 
manufacture appears to have been that of Egypt, 
and the best papyrus sheets appear to have been 
made in Rome during the Augustine era. The 
annexed sketch represents a papyrus roll, copied 
from a specimen in the Egyptian Room of the 
British Museum. 





























PAPYRUS ROLL, FROM A SPECIMEN IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Considering the numerous pieces entering into 
the composition of the roll, of which our illus- 
tration represents a portion, the lines of juncture 
are remarkably well concealed, only a sort of 
grain being visible. The surface, moreover, is 
smoothed, and its color very much like that of 
India paper. The hieroglyphics are colored as is 
usual ; red is the predominant tint, and the colors 
are no less well demarcated and separate than 
they would have been on glazed paper. 

The interest attaching to the papyrus fixed, at 
an early period, the attention of botanists, and 
has formed the subject of many learned treatises. 
Until recently, it was thought that the true 
papyrus-plant had been perfectly well identified 
as the species of cyperus grown in botanical 
gardens under the name of cyperus papyrus; a 
plant common enough in some parts of Sicily, 
but which has become exceedingly rare in Egypt, 
if not altogether extinct. 

Signor Parlatore, an Italian naturalist, dissents 
from the commonly received opinion. In a 
memoir which he has recently published, he 
advocates the supposition that the real papyrus, 
from which the Egyptians made their writing 
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sheets, at least for the most part, was not the 
plant now existing in Sicily, and which is also 
common in some parts of Syria; but the species 
which grows in Nubia. He points out certain 
minute botanical characteristics by which the 
two species may be distinguished; admitting, 
however, that the difference is exceedingly slight, 
and that the Sicilian or Syrian species may have 
frequently been used for paper-making purposes ; 
an opinion which is strengthened, indeed, by 
the circumstance that most ancient writers who 
treat of the papyrus, mention it under different 
names. If the deductions of M. Parlatore be 
admitted, then it will follow that the botanical 
appellation, cyperus papyrus, should no longer 
be given to the Syrian or Sicilian species, but to 
the cyperus of Nubia. 

If the papyrus still existed in Egypt, the doubt 
would be presumptively cleared up; but the plant 
has altogether disappeared from that region. 
Although the Sicilian papyrus may not be the 
true papyrus of ancient Egypt, there can be very 
little doubt that it is capable of affording a manu- 
factured result almost, if not quite, as good. It 


would appear likely, moreover, that the plant 
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was first introduced into Sicily by the conquering 
Saracens, thus affording another instance of the 
aid contributed by that extraordinary race to the 
diffusion of social requisites. At a time when 
the rest of Europe was lost in the darkness of 
medizval barbarism, the Western Saracens were 
not only in possession of the treasures of classical 
science and literature, but they had naturalized 
the science and many of the products of Asia. 
The manufacture of Majolica ware was practised 
by them almost three centuries before its intro- 





SYRIAN PAPYRUS WITHOUT FLOWERS, 


Our appended wood-cuts represent the Sicilian 
or Syrian papyrus, hitherto termed cyperus papy- 
rus, in two states of development—one with 
flowers, the other without. In order that inflor- 
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duction into Italy. To them Western Europe is 
indebted for naturalizing the silk-worm and the 
sugar-cane ; large plantations of the latter exist- 
ing in Spain at the present day. To them we 
are indebted for the introduction of calculation 
by the sine of angles, instead of the chord of ares; 
to them we are indebted, most probably, for gun- 
powder. The modern paper manufacture was 
also introduced by them, as we have already 
seen; and now, according to the deductions of 
M. Parlatore, they also introduced papyrus. 





escence may take place, the plant requires to be 
well supplied with water. A pictorial delinea- 
tion of the Nubian species we have not been able 
to discover. 





‘PHYSICAL 


PART II. 


Into the lungs of every healthy man air is 
drawn and expelled—inspired and expired—from 
fifteen to twenty-two times on the average 
every minute. At each beat of the heart a wave 
of dark impure blood is sent through the lungs 
to be purified by the air drawn into them; the 
air gives up its life-sustaining gas to the blood; 
the latter hands over to the air its noxious 
impurities ; its dark hue is again changed to the 
bright red, and it returns to the heart to be once 
more sent forth on its mission of heating and 
nourishing, again to follow its unceasing round. 
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TRAINING. 


If, by the complete exclusion of the air from 
the lungs, the blood escapes purification but for 
a few minutes, death results. If from any cause 
the blood is, habitually, imperfectly purified, all 
physical training worthy of the name is of little 
avail; for no proper growth, no development 
nor vigor of body, no full energy of mind can 
take place or co-exist with such a fatal defect 
in the very foundation from which they spring. 
Imperfect purification of the blood is generally 
the consequence of an individual habitually 
breathing an unwholesome atmosphere ; but in 
some cases it arises from defect in the chest 
itself. In the former case, the air may be 
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rendered unwholesome by general circamstances 
over which an individual has little or no control. 
His residence may be fixed in the heart of a large 
city, in a flat, low-lying, marshy or badly drained 
district, in one shut in by lofty hills, or where 
warmth and moisture combined produce a relax- 
ing climate. All these contingencies are adverse 
to the development and vigor of the frame. 
Again, it may be that the air inspired for the 
whole or part of the twenty-four hours is 
rendered unfit for the perfect purification of the 
blood by the local circumstances of deficient 
cleanliness, or of small and ill-ventilated school- 
_ rooms, workshops, counting-houses, &c., or by 
small or over-crowded sleeping apartments. 
These too frequent causes of impure air are the 
most injurious of all ; but, fortunately, they are 
generally to be rectified by sanitary precautions, 
as ventilation, &e. &c., of which none need be 
ignorant at the present day. Adverse as they 
are, however, to all healthy development, they 
are frequently overlooked by those who are most 
anxious about the training of their children, but 
who often think more of the physical expansion 
of the chest than of the use of that expansion— 
the respiration of a pure atmosphere. Too fre- 
quently the gymnastics and the drill, the chest 
expanders and calisthenics of one part of the day, 
are succeeded by the crowded school or sleeping- 
room. Use physical means of training, if you 
will; but let them be the aids of abundant, fresh, 
pure air, in rooms as large and well ventilated 
as circumstances will permit, with open fire- 
places, uncurtained beds, and firm mattresses. 
The skin, the second great purifying agent, is 
not so directly dependent upon the atmosphere 
as the lungs; but it is partly so, for some amount 
of blood-purification takes place through its tex- 
ture by means of the air which constantly sur- 
rounds it. Especially, however, does the free 
and habitual exposure of the skin to the full 
light of day appear to influence both the health 
and development of the body ; indeed, dark dwell- 
ings and situations appear to be quite incom- 
patible with the unfolding either of the beauty 
or symmetry of the frame; and so far does this 
influence of light prevail, that even infants born 
of mothers who habitually occupy ill-lighted 
dwellings, are more apt to be deformed than 
those placed in more fortunate circumstances. 
The great, and most palpable office of the skin, 
however, is the discharge from the system of 
watery and oily matters, containing salts, acids, 
&e. which cannot be retained without injury to 
the purity of the blood. The free discharge of 
wiese matters is necessarily dependent upon the 
treedom of the orifices of the numberless minute 
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pores of the skin, and this freedom can only be 
secured by the simple and inexpensive provision 
of cleanliness, daily washing of the entire surface 
with soap and water. Truly, the morning ab- 
lutions, whether of young or old, are indispens- 
able adjuncts to all physical training, whether 
for purposes of development or preservation. 

The third and fourth purifiers of the blood— 
the liver, and the kidneys, are more immediately 
connected with the food and the products of its 
digestion, nevertheless, they perform important 
offices in freeing the blood from the impurities 
which it acquires in the general processes of 
heating and nourishing the frame. The liver is 
particularly exposed to sources of disorder origin- 
ating in excesses either of food or drink. With 
existing disorders of either liver or kidneys, we 
need scarcely say that all physical training must 
be at a stand-still; probably, indeed, the body, 
instead of progressing, loses both in strength and 
development, and it is vain to look for any real 
advancement as long as the purifying agents 
perform their respective offices imperfectly. 
Most important is it, therefore, for the cause of 
physical development that all indulgences and 
excesses in food or drink should be avoided ; for 
not only do they contribute to the blood the 
impurities of ill-digested nourishment which is 
no nourishment at all, but they cause hindrance 
to the perfect action of those agents which free 
the blood from impurities which are the natural 
result of the healthy functions of the body. 

There is, however, another requisite for the 
healthy action of the organs in question, besides 
the regulation of the food. Without a proper 
amount of exercise to stimulate the circulation 
of the blood through the whole body, the action 
of any of its organs can scarcely be sufficent even 
for ordinary health, certainly not for a high 
state of vigor. This, however, brings us to the 
third condition of physical health requisite for 
physical training—the circulation or distribution 
of the blood. 

Even if a well nourished and well purified 
blood could be compatible with deficient exercise, 
it could do but little to advance the physical 
perfection of the frame, without that active state 
of circulation which exercise alone can give; 
exercise moreover of the whole body, which shall 
send the blood coursing through the limbs, and 
through every internal organ, quickening their 
every action, quickening the pulses of the heart 
and the respirations of the lungs, quickening the 
digestion of the food and the flow of the bile, fore- 
ing from the skin the ready perspiration. Only 
thus can blood be well nourished and purified, 
and only thus can such blood be driven through 














THE SMILING BOY. 


the muscular flesh, carrying with it the elements 
of fresh and increasing nourishment, to build up 
the firm, well developed symmetry of a healthy 
body, fitted with energy and power, and the 
willing instrument of an active mind. 

Our second and third rules of physical training 
—‘* The deyelopment of the physical strength, 
powers, and mechanical capabilities of the body, 
to such a pitch as the individual requires to 
perform well the duties of life,” and “ The cul- 
tivation within certain limits of the graces and 
beauties of the body,” are too generally regarded 
to the exclusion of the first, the intelligent 
* cultivation of the physical health.” In the case 
of the young, if the latter is attended to, they can 
scarcely fail to train themselves, provided the 
natural desire for activity and motion be not 
repressed by artificial restraints, nor confined, as 
it too often is in girls, by absurd modes of dress 
or rules of demeanor. Moreover, as youth 
advances towards adult age, the physically sound 
body will necessarily acquire the “physical 
strength, powers, and mechanical capabilities,” 
requisite for the performance of the duties of life. 
Not that we would say that the artificial modes 
of exercising and training are either useless or 
undesirable ; but we would put aside the idea 
that they are necessary for the attainment of 
even a high pitch of physical development. That 
they are requisite, however, in the majority of 
instances, for the development of the graces and 
beauties of the body, there can be no doubt. All 
can appreciate the discipline of the drill-sergeant 
in converting the awkward gait of the clown 
into the active movement and smart carriage of 
the formed soldier. The drill, the gymnastic, 
calisthenic, and such like exercises, all have 
their uses as a part of the system of physical 
training, but they are a part only, and that not 
the most important. They are simply details, 
which may or may not be followed, according to 
circumstances, and which can effect but little 
good, if not based upon the principles we have 
endeavored to explain to our readers. 

We cannot conclude this portion of our subject 
without offering two necessary cautions on the 
subject of physical exercises, or rather exertions. 
The first is, that they ought never, when it can 
be avoided, to be undertaken very soon after a 
full meal, otherwise they interfere with the per- 
fection of the digestive processes ; the second is, 
that they ought never to be carried to exhaustion. 
If they are, their benefit is lost, the recruiting 
and reparative powers of the system partake of 
the general exhaustion, and instead of strength 
and development, weakness and waste are the 
results. 
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We come to our fourth and last subject of 
physical training, the one to which all the rest 
is or ought to be subservient— The cultivation 
and development of the mind, through and by 
means of the bodily powers and senses.” Too 
often has physical training been the means only 
of cultivation of brute force for brutal purposes, 
instead of being applied to its legitimate end, to 
perfect the body for the purposes of the mind, 
to render it at once its ready servant, and its 
active assistant in the acquisition of knowledge. 
As already observed, closely linked during this 
life have the two been by their Creator; their 
interests cannot be severed; act and react they 
will upon one another, and best will that man 
fufil the objects of his being, in whom the active, 
energetic, intelligent, religious mind, is served by 
the well-developed, healthy body. If the form 
of an Apollo be animated by a dull, or depraved, 
or sensual mind, how little is its possession 
higher than the animal! And on the other hand, 
let the aspirations of the mind be as lofty as 
they may, its desire for good and for unselfish 
exertion ever so exalted, if it be clogged and 
hampered by a body listless and languid, weak, 
or ill at ease, it cannot rouse it to full exertion, 
and even its best thoughts will be clouded and 
tinged by the depression of the material medium. 
Only when the free activity of a healthy, reli- 
gious, and intelligent man plays freely forth by 
means of a perfectly healthy body, does he most 
nearly approach that perfect and higher state, 
when the spiritual having cast off that which 
“loaded” its little “hour” in this world, shall 
rise in unincumbered activity in another and a 
better. 
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To decorate his golden hair, 

He seeks a floweret rich and rare; 

The mountain rose and violet, 

The blue-bell in his hair is set. 

The weeping willow too is made 

To bind the wreath with solemn shade; 
He culls the flowers from every vine, 
The myrtle and the eglantine. 


Thus fair and bright he bounds along, 
Enraptured by the wild birds’ song; 
He plucks a floweret from each stem, 
And with it crowns his diadem. 

His bounding heart, so light and free, 
Is heard in tones of joyous gfee ; 

How beautiful the sceye appears! 
Unfading theme for after years 
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A SKETCH OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


Acnes LANMAN was a very pretty girl, 
living on a plantation about a mile or two from 
Louden. Her figure was tall, and gave promise, 
even at the early age of eighteen, of becoming, 
in time, quite stately and imposing. She hada 
fair round face, with round eyes, blue and soft; 
a nose which, though well enough in its way, 
was certainly neither well-defined nor chiselled ; 
a rosebud of a mouth, with full pouting lips, 
almost always slightly parted, as if to show their 
pearly treasures; and a softly-rounded, dimpled 
chin. Her light-brown hair, arranged in smooth 
heavy bands on either side, served as an appro- 
priate setting for her pretty face. 

From this catalogue raisonnée of her features, 
no physiognomist would expect much mental 
force or strong feelings of any kind. She was 
merely a soft-hearted, affectionate girl, gifted 
with an untiring sweetness of temper and a 
great capability for dependence. To have been 
eondemned to stand alone, to think and act for 
herself, would have been the sorest trial that 
could have been inflicted on her. But to make 
amends for that, she was docile and pliable as a 
child, and believed all that was told her, whether 
she understood it or not; and as she carried out 
mto action as well as she could the different 
precepts she had picked up on her short journey 
through life, her conduct was often inexplicably 
inconsistent. 

For instance, every one in Louden knew that 
Agnes was in love with James Clinton, a young 
lawyer, a cultivated, agreeable, and intelligent 
man, every way worthy of her. And yet we 
knew—for where can such things be kept secret ? 
—that she had twice refused him. I had watch- 
ed, evening after evening, at our little festive 
gatherings, the warm flush that played change- 
fully on her cheek as Mr. Clinton talked with 
her, the shy, bright glance of her eye, so calm 
and steady with every one else, and tried in vain 
to unravel the mystery of the two refusals. 

She enlightened me herself (she was rather 
inclined to confidential communications) one 
evening. We had been discussing, perhaps, the 
cosmogony of the earth, beginning with the 
mossy bank on which we were sitting, or per- 
haps the courses of the planets, or the grand 
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rules that govern each star in the mighty heavens, 
as their twinkling light lit fitfully up the river 
beneath our feet. Some such high topic of 
converse perhaps had been occupying us; but 
whatever had been the theme on which we had 
commenced our conversation, the stream of talk 
gradually flowed into the broad channel of 
human love. 

“Cousin Anne says,” said Agnes, “that no 
gentleman should be accepted until he has 
offered himself at least three times. For she 
says that the first offer may come from a passing 
fancy, and a second is no proof of any great 
affection. But that if a man really loves you, 
he will not let even three or four refusals dis- 
courage him.” 

“JT should think it was a very dangerous ex- 
periment,” said I. ‘One refusal would be 
enough for me, I am sure.” 

“Not if you really loved, Pauline,” said 
Agnes, with her color rising; “‘ besides, Cousin 
Anne says, that to say yes at once shows that a 
lady forgets entirely what is due to herself and 
her own dignity.” 

This was a very strange doctrine tome. My 
ideas of such matters were gained almost entirely 
from novels, from James’s novels especially, 
where the lady with the most obliging frankness 
says, “ Yes, thank you,” before the gentleman 
has had time to finish his ceremonious speech, 
having long before made up her mind, and laid 
aside all feminine doubts and trepidations, as 
utterly unworthy two such elevated characters 
as her lover and herself. This mode of proceed- 
ing, though demanding great coolness and com- 
posure, just at a time when long custom has 
sanctioned a little tremor and agitation, was yet 
a safe one; but the risk implied in “ Cousin 
Anne’s” suggestion was so great that I did not 
see how any one in their senses could follow it. 

I opposed it warmly, and at every argument I 
brought forward Agnes’s color rose higher, and 
at last large tears gathered in her eyes and glit- 
tered in the moonlight. 

“Oh, Agnes!” I exclaimed, “that was the 
reason you refused Mr. Clinton.” 

‘Indeed, you are very much mistaken, Pau- 
line,” said Agnes, as indignantly as if I had 
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accused her of some heinous crime; “I could 
never endure that man; you know I couldn’t.” 

This assertion made but little impression on 
me, as it was the custom in Louden to protest 
the utmost dislike and aversion to a favored 
suitor until the last moment. Indeed, I had 
known a lady persist in her declarations of scorn 
while trying on her wedding-dress. How they 
reconciled this with their conscience is hard to 
say. But Love seems to have a code of his 
own, and to tell the plain truth in these matters 
would have been regarded in Louden as an out- 
rage on maidenly modesty. Agnes’s words said 
one thing, her looks and actions another, and 
the latter were, in this case, the more reliable. 

**His love, too,” I said, “does not seem to 
have stood your Cousin Anne’s test. He has 
not been to see you since you refused him for 
the second time, I think ?” 

** No,” replied she, mournfully. 

** How long is it since you have seen him?” 

*“ Five months, yesterday.” 

* You seem to have a very exact memory,” 
said I, “especially considering how you dislike 
Mr. Clinton. Isn’t there a report that he is ad- 
dressing Miss Bettie Graham ?”’ 

** Yes,” said Agnes; “I have heard it, but 
Cousin Anne says she does not believe that it is 
true.” 

Mr. Clinton had said once to me that nothing 
would induce him so far to forget himself as to 
propose for a third time after two decided re- 
fusals. So, although it was clear that they were 
each attached to the other, yet while they both 
made such a point of their own dignity, it was 


not easy to conceive how the matter would be 


made right. 

Meantime, days and weeks wore on. Mr. 
Clinton resolutely avoided all opportunities of 
meeting Miss Lanman, and there were continual 
reports of his flirting, now with this person, now 
with that, which kept poor Agnes in a constant 
state of uneasy expectation. She became very 
quiet, cried a great deal in a weak, low-spirited 
kind of a way, and seemed to have lost all 
interest in her usual occupations and amuse- 
ments. 

There was but one plan which seemed to 
awaken any desire for exertion on her part. 
Some eight or ten miles off, in one of the most 
uncultivated and desolate portions of the state, 
lived an old woman, Betsey Hyslop, who had a 
great reputation as a fortune-teller, and a visit 
to her had long been one of Agnes’s strongest 
wishes. We never met that she had not some 
new proof to give me of old Betsey’s wonderful 
wisdom and prescience, and did not urge me to 
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consent to accompany her on an expedition to 
the sylvan seeress. This I readily promised to 
do, but there were several obstacles in the way. 

Mr. Lanman thought that it was a wild and 
unsafe scheme for a number of young people to 
go by themselves into such a rude part of the 
country. Mrs. Lanman looked upon Betsey 
Hyslop as one in close league and fellowship 
with the father of evil, and would not listen 
with patience to her daughter’s countenancing 
her in any way. But these and all minor ob- 
stacles were overcome at last by the patient 
pertinacity of Agnes. Mr. Lanman discovered 
that he had some business in that part of the 
county, and consented to allow Agnes to ac- 
company him. As she wished her expedition 
to be kept a profound secret, there was no one 
to go with us but her brother Robert, a lad of 
sixteen. We took him as a protector, as Mr. 
Lanman’s errand only led him within a mile of 
Mrs. Hyslop’s. 

‘We must start very early in the morning,” 
said Agnes to me, the evening before the ap- 
pointed day, “for the roads are very bad.” 

“Suppose the carriage should break down, 
and we should have to stay at Mrs. Hyslop’s all 
night.” 

“Carriage! why we are going on horseback ! 
Didn’t you know it?” 

“ Horseback !”” exclaimed I; “I have never 
been on a horse in my life.” 

Poor Agnes! she looked as though disappoint- 
ment had marked her for its own. 

“ Don’t, pray, Pauline, let pa and ma know 
that. We cannot possibly get there in a carriage, 
and we have one of the best old horses in the 
world; a baby could manage him, I am sure. 
Don’t you think you could?” 

“JT have never tried, but I don’t think I 
should have any difficulty,” said I, with that 
glorious self-confidence which is the birthright 
of every New Englander. 

All you will have to do, Pauline,” said 
Agnes, “is to be very careful and keep your 
seat, and hold the reins steadily, and, above all, 
don’t let the horse know that you are afraid of 
him, or don’t understand how to manage nim, 
and you will get on very well.” 

“You mean that I am to act from the very 
first as though I were an experienced horsewo- 
man, which will not be such an easy matter. 1 
may be able to deceive your father, but I am 
sure old Gustavus will find me out.” 

My emotions when, on the next morning, for 
the first time in my life, I found myself on horse- 
back, were various and contradictory. First 
came a feeling of pride in my dignity and pre- 
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rogatives as an intellectual and spiritual being. 
Here was I, little and weak, and yet I could 
turn at my pleasure this great, strong, swift 
creature; and I gave a pull at the reins, where- 
upon the great, strong, and swift creature sidled 
in a most singular way close up to a tall tree as 
if he intended to crush me upon it as I would 
have crushed a mosquito. Then came a fecling 
of terror as I pulled with all my strength in the 
other direction, and Gustavus performed the 
same mancuvre against a tree on the opposite 
side. Then, with a sensation of utter helpless- 
ness, I was just on the verge of betraying my 
weakness by bursting into tears, when the black 
man, who had brought up the horses, came to 
my aid and led Gustavus into the path. 

“IT reckon, Miss Pauline, you don’t know 
much about hosses ?” 

** No,” said I, meekly. 

* Well, den, de bes’ thing you can do is jes’ 
to hole de reins easy, and ole Gustavus can take 
care of himself and you too.” 

I followed Jim’s advice, and thus relieved 
of all responsibility, and in an entire spirit of 
self-abnegation, the ride to Betsey Hyslop’s was 
safely performed. We had one gallop, just 
enough to let me see what capabilities for rap- 
turous enjoyment there are in that mode of 
exercise. After Mr. Lanman left us, Robert 
proposed that we should run a race, and we 
dashed through the mud and over the stones up 
to the door of Mrs. Hyslop’s cabin, as if we were 
bringing to her tidings of some great victory. 

A little barefooted colored girl, ragged and 
laughing, received us and ushered us into the 
best room in the house. We had time to look 
about us and collect ourselves a little before the 
awful moment came when we should find our- 
selves face to face with the soothsayer. There 
were no windows to the cabin, but as it was a 
warm day, and the wooden shutters were flung 
wide open, we did not feel the deficiency. In 
one corner of the room stood a loom, with a 
piece of coarse cloth in it half finished; in 
another, was a bed covered with a blue checked 
cotton spread, evidently homemade; a few 
Windsor chairs and a pine table constituted the 
rest of the furniture. A fire was burning low 
on the hearth, which the coolness of the morn- 
ings and evenings in that damp, unhealthy part 
of the country demanded. 

“There is no lack of fresh air here,” said I, 
pointing to the chinks and crevices between the 
logs. of which the cabin was built. ‘“ Mrs. 
Hyslop must suffer in winter with all these 
draughts around her, and that shutter Wide open 
all day.” 
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She is so used to it that she doesn’t mind it,” 
said Agnes. ‘Two or three years ago we had 
an unusually severe winter, and Uncle Charles, 
who does not live far from here, was so uneasy 
about this poor lone woman as he called her, 
that he had all these cracks stopped up and a 
window put in himself, but in two or three days 
Mrs. Hyslop took out the window and broke all 
the chinking out. She said she should certainly 
be found sifflicated in her bed if she slept 
another night in such a shut-up room.” 

Agnes spoke in a low, tremulous voice, and 
her pale cheek and restlessly moving hands 
showed that she was much agitated. 

“Why do you tremble so?” asked I. 
you not well?” 

“Yes, but I am frightened. They say that 
Betsey Hyslop is such a bad-tempered person 
that I am almost afraid to see her. My old 
nurse says that she believes she would as soon 
kill a person as look atthem. She is a dreadful 
woman!” And Agnes shuddered with terror. 

Just then a little door leading into a small 
room, hardly larger than a closet, was thrown 
wide open, and a short stout woman appeared. 
A dress of some homemade material was care- 
lessly pinned around her. She wore no cap, and 
her gray hair was drawn off her face and gathered 
into a careless knot behind, fastened up by a 
goose-quill in place of acomb. Her face, natu- 
rally pale, was now livid with rage, and her 
fierce gray eyes flashed upon us with savage ire. 
I saw at a glance that she had overheard Agnes’s 
last unfortunate remark to me, but the poor girl 
was too bewildered and confused to observe 
anything but the hand that beckoned her with 
an imperious gesture into the private apartment 
of the angry sibyl. 

Agnes mechanically obeyed the summons, and 
Mrs. Hyslop was about to close the door, when 
Robert interfered, seeing his sister’s alarm, and 
insisted that it should be left a little ajar. By 
this means we could hear distinctly the oracles 
that fell from the lips of the gifted woman. 

“You are seventeen year old,” said Betsey, 
after she had shuffled the cards for a few 
minutes. 

‘I was eighteen last fall,” said Agnes, timidly. 

* Well, I said eighteen, of course. When folks 
come to me, they must listen and not talk. I 
don’t want to hear nothin’ from them. The 
cards tell me all I need to know. You are 
engaged to be married this very spring.” 

** No,” said Agnes, hesitatingly. 

“You are; don’t tell me you are not. My 
cards always speak true. But you won’t marry 
him that you think you will.” 


‘Are 
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Agnes grew still paler, and shuddered, whether 
from the prophecy or the vindictive and baleful 
glances which the old hag seemed to take a 
pleasure in bending upon her, in proportion as 
she cowered beneath them, I could not tell. 

** You will be married three times.” 

All Agnes’s timid, fluttered soul looked out 
from her eyes at these ominous words; she evi- 
dently gave full faith to them. 

“Your first husband will be a good-sized, 
well-staftered man, with”—— 

“ Black hair?” asked Agnes, eagerly. 

“No, red,” said Mrs. Hvslop, with malicious 
promptness. 

Agnes sighed. 

“Your next will be a light-complected man, 
with” she paused and turned over the cards, 
all the while casting sly glances at the excited 
girl from under her shaggy brows, evidently 
enjoying her fear and trepidation—“ light-colored 
hair,” said she, at last. “ And your third hus- 
band will be a dark man with” 

“Black hair,” said Agnes, almost involun- 
tarily. 

“No, he won’t have no hair at all; he’ll 
wear a wig.” 

Agnes fainted. She said afterwards that Mrs. 
Hyslop frightened her so that she did not know 
from the first what she said or did, and that at 
the last word she flung upon her such a glance 
of fiendish triumph, that she could not endure it. 

In a little while, Agnes was so far recovered 
that she was able to ride to Mr. Stacy’s ‘place, 
where we expected to meet Mr. Lanman. Mrs. 
Hyslop wished to tell Robert and me our fortunes, 
and also to finish what she had left untold to 
Agnes. But hurriedly declining all proposals of 
the kind, we rode off in a somewhat more sobered 
mood than we had been an hour or two before. 

*T don’t wonder Aggie looks so downcast,” 
said Robert; “ just think of three husbands, and 
not one with black hair among them !”” 

Instead of laughing at Robert’s little sally, 
Agnes began to cry, and we saw that no mention 
must be made of the disastrous fortune, unless 
we wished our poor companion to turn into a 
Niobe. Indeed, for the last few weeks, she had 
* dissolved in tears,’ as the novel writers say, 
on every occasion that furnished the slightest 
possible pretext. 

“You have come just at the right moment, 
girls,” said Helen Stacy, after the first greetings 
were over; “we are very gay out here in the 
woods just now. 
ladies staying with her, and there are two or 
three gentlemen come home from college with 
William Jackson, and Mrs. Flagg has her house 
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full, as usual. We contrive to meet almost every 
pleasant evening, and enjoy ourselves very 
much.” 

* Helen has left out the most agreeable person 
of all,” said Mary Stacy, with a mischieyous 
glance. “ Mr. Clinton is spending two or three 
weeks with his sister, and we see a great deal of 
him, or rather Helen does; she seems to be the 
attraction to him.” 

Helen of course falt bound to disclaim, and 
protest that it was all an absurd idea of Mary’s; 
but a little conscious blush and smile showed 
that in her heart she looked upon the idea of 
Mr. Clinton as a lover to be neither absurd nor 
disagreeable. 

“Tam afraid Aggie will have to be contented 
with that red-headed man,” said Robert to me, 
in a whisper. 

*T am afraid she will,” I replied. 

But Agnes, not very penetrating at the best 
of times, and now too weak and confused from 
her late fright to pay much heed to what was 
going on around her, had only heard that Mr. 
Clinton was expected to be at Mr. Stacy’s that 
evening with the other young people of the 
neighborhood, and sat lost in the pleasant but 
agitating thoughts produced by the prospect of 
meeting him once more. For Mr. Lanman had 
said that we must not think of returning before 
the next morning, and indeed had seemed desir- 
ous that we should accept Mrs. Stacy’s urgent 
invitation, and spend a week with them. He 
thought a little gayety would be useful in re- 
viving the spirits that his daughter had lost so 
entirely. 

Agnes spent at least three hours in arranging 
her simple dress to the best advantage, and really 
looked exquisitely lovely when she joined the 
other guests in the drawing-room. But the even- 
ing wore on, and still Mr. Clinton did not appear. 
At last Helen Stacy came up to Agnes and my- 
self, who were standing a little apart from the 
rest, and said, with some vexation in her tone— 

Tt is too bad of Mr. Clinton. He has just 
sent word that a headache, or some other non- 
sense of that kind, will prevent him from coming 
here this evening, and I know it is only an ex- 
cuse, for pa met him riding two or three hours 
ago, and told him that you were here, and he 
must be sure andcome. It is so provoking! It 
is the first evening this week that he has not 
spent here, and we particularly wanted him to- 


> night. He is such a general favorite and so 


Mrs. Mason has three young ; 


lively, that he makes evetything go off well.” 

‘Oh, it is very pleasant here, I am sure,” said 
I. “I don’t think we uced Mr. Clinton to 
enliven us.” 
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It had been so many months since Mr. Clinton 
had paid Agnes any attention, that the reports 

hout them had died away, and Helen did not 
notice the fading color in the young girl’s cheek, 
or the gathering tears in her eye, as she went 
on talking about Mr. Clinton’s unaccountable 
absence. 

**T am very tired, and my head aches so that I 
can hardly hold it up,” said Agnes, after a few 
moments, when we were again alone; “‘do you 
think, Pauline, if I should slip off to my own 
room, any one would notice it?”’ 

**No; I will make your excuses to Mrs. Stacy 
and the girls, and all the others are enjoying 
themselves too much to think of anything else.” 

The next morning, Agnes came down to break- 
fast with pallid cheeks and eyes red and swollen. 
She declined decidedly all entreaties to stay 
until she had quite recovered from her fatigue ; 
but, saying that she feared she was threatened 
with a severe headache which a ride might 
relieve, she insisted on returning home imme- 
diately. 

The horses were accordingly brought to the 
door soon after breakfast, and Agnes, Robert, 
and I set forth, leaving Mr. Lanman to follow at 
his leisure. With a heart evidently burdened 
and preoccupied, Agnes rode listlessly along; the 
cool breeze of the early spring morning, the song 
of the birds, the blossoms that hung in fragrant 
tassels on the trees, or lifted up their cups of 
incense from the green turf at our horses’ feet, 
moved her in vain to joy and gladness. 

But not so with Robert and myself. We were 
impatient for a race. Finding it impossible to 
induce Agnes to join us, we at last consented to 
go by ourselves. 

** We will just gallop up to the cross-roads. 
That cannot be far from here; and then we will 
come back to you.” 

Agnes made no objection, and we were soon 
dashing along, with a reckless disregard of obsta- 
cles, and in that high excitement and enjoyment 
which nothing but a swift gallop can produce. 

When we reached our goal, we rode back more 
leisurely to join our companion. Robert was a 
little in advance of me, and, looking through the 
intervening trees, he called out— 

** We need not go any further. Agnes is com- 
ing with father; I can see them distinctly now. 
Let’s have another race.” 

I consented; and, as we rode at our utmost 
speed for two or three miles, I was not at all 
astonished to find that we so far outstripped our 
more moderate companions as to lose sight of 
them altogether. 

But to return to Agnes, whom we left so un- 
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ceremoniously sauntering along the shaded road 
that led to Louden. Soon after our departure, by 
the turning of the saddle, the young girl found 
herself landed on her feet in the middle of the 
highway. She was not hurt, but she was a little 
frightened, and quite unable to replace the sad- 
dle or to resume her seat. Accordingly, she fell 
to crying, her usual resource in any difficulty. 
The sound of horses’ feet behind her roused her 
from her abandonment, and, hastily wiping her 
eyes, she turned just in time to see that Mr. 
Clinton was alighting to assist her. He too had 
been hurrying to Louden to avoid meeting Miss 
Lanman, which a secret consciousness of his 
weakness told him would be a death-blow to his 
stern resolution of treating her with the utmost 
indifference ; and here, as if Love and Fate were 
both combined against them, they met in this 
romantic position alone, with the trees, the flow- 
ers, and the blue sky for the only witnesses of 
their words and blushes. Mr. Clinton was but 
mortal, and he yielde: to strong necessity. 

Their first greetings were cold and embar- 
rassed. Mr. Clinton readjusted the saddle, as- 
sisted Agnes to mount, and of course could do no 
less than ride by her side until we came back to 
join her. He tried to keep up a formal conver- 
sation, and suggested the weather and several 
other common topics as neutral ground, where 
they might safely meet; but his companion was 
too much embarrassed to assist him. They both 
had a sensation of relief when they saw Robert 
and I on our way towards them, and of disap- 
pointment when we turned abruptly round and 
galloped out of sight. 

Perfectly at a loss what to do or say, Mr. 
Clinton and Agnes rode on in silence for some 
time; both were thinking upon the same subject, 
yet neither were willing by word or look to be- 
tray their thoughts. 

“‘T shall never get through this ride of ten 
miles without speaking out,”’ thought Mr. Clin- 
ton, “‘ and it may as well come first as last.” 

He spoke accordingly, and as this was the or- 
thodox third time, the answer was favorable. 

I had been at home two hours, and was lying 
down to rest, meditating on the vast quantity of 
aches and pains that one long ride could com- 
press into a very small compass, and giving an 
occasional glance to the sun riding high in the 
noontide heavens, whose ardent beams, spring 
though it was, were not to be lightly encoun- 
tered, when Agnes entered with a flushed cheek 
and a buoyant step, which awoke at once my 
admiration and surprise. 

* How heated you look, Agnes,” said I, “‘ and 
no wonder, the sun is so warm and you have 
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been riding so sharply. It must have been very 
tiresome, but I suppose your father is afraid to let 
you ride fast. Did he say anything about sending 
to the post-office soon? I have a letter to go.” 

‘“‘ Father is not at home yet, I believe,” replied 
Agnes. 

“Why, who came with you?” 

Mr. Clinton.” 

‘Oh! and you have been riding with him all 
this time?” 

“ Yes.”? 

I was very curious to know the result of the 
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four hours’ communion, and at last seeing that 
Agnes was not going to speak first, though evi- 
dently waiting to say something, I ventured on 
a general question. 

“ Agnes, which do you think took a right view 
of the future, Cousin Anne, Mrs. Hyslop, or I?” 

** Cousin Anne ;” and, saying this, Agnes dis- 
appeared. 

Although my prescience had thus been so 
completely set at naught, it was some consola- 
tion to know that womanly rights had gained 
the victory over the dignity of man. 
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BY ANN E. 


“We xt, doctor, what shall we try next?” said 
my mother, as that most worthy gentleman, our 
family physician, Dr. Bradstreet, seated himself 


by the open fire, in the front chamber of our 


house in Middle Street. 

I was then a feeble little invalid, propped up 
by pillows in the large easy-chair; and, though 
it was early spring, and I could hear the merry 
voices of children at play, and, by a little stretch- 
ing of my neck, could catch from the narrow 
street, lined on each side with tall brick houses, 
glimpses of blue sky (oh! how far away they 


seemed though), and could feel now and then a > 


softer breeze from the green fields beyond the 
city, yet I was too sick to stray far from the 
narrow room where I then sat. 

I loved the doctor; he never knew how much, 
for doctors were great personages in those days, 


and I never ventured to be very familiar with so 


august a character. This was before the days 
of hydropathy and homeopathy, that have almost 
taken captive the whole army of regulars. By 
the storming of one, and by the stratagem of the 
other, I fear they will succeed. But our good 
doctor died before this onslaught upon his pro- 
fession. Peace to his ashes! 

He was a learned and a gentle man; I can 
almost draw his full-length portrait now; the 


blue coat with brass buttons, the white vest that | 


opened wide, displaying the broad plaited shirt- 
ruffles, and I recall, too (for having, from bash- 
fulness, a habit of looking down, and therefore 
judging people as much by the feet as the 
head), the fine white stockings and polished 
shoes, with neat buckles which he always wore. 
Sometimes, if he happened to come on Sunday, 
the stockings were silk. Whether I took my cue 
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from the doctor or not, I cannot tell; but I have 
ever since had a fancy for neat feet-dressings, and 
with some of the first money which came under 
my own control, I purchased a pair of silk stock- 
ings and black satin shoes. 

A gold-headed cane and a snuff-box were the 
invariable companions of the doctor. 

He placed the one in a corner of the room, and, 
while regaling himself with the other, he looked 
at my little pale face in the corner, and from 
thence his eye fell on the tall three-story house 
across the way, which so completely shut out air 
and sunshine, and thence down into the narrow 
street. Then, taking my little cold hand in his, 
he said, turning to my mother— 

** Madame, I have little confidence in medi- 
cine in this case. Sunshine and fresh air will 
do more for her thaa drugs. Is there no place 
in the country where you can place the child 
with friends, and let her run about the fields, 
play when she pleases, sleep when she lists, and 
be, if possible, a merry little animal ?”’ 

Oh! how my little heart bounded, and how 
I thanked him from its very depths, though I 
dared not speak a word! No more bitter pills or 
more nauseous rhubarb; and he had said it; he 
who gave the bitter draught was now adminis- 
tering honey. 

And, kind reader, this was a regular, old- 
fashioned doctor too, who might have kept me 
a prisoner in that room, perchance a year, and 
received his daily fee, until the slow poison of 
vitiated air and unwholesome drugs had done 
their work, and I, “‘ by a mysterious providence,” 
as some good folks would say, was taken from 
life. The doctor sacrificed his fees, and saved me. 

My parents acceded to his proposition and I 
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was soon domiciled in a country home, three 
miles from town. Oh! wasn’t it a pretty place? 
A large, old-fashioned, rambling farm-house, 
with rooms enough for a country tavern, but 
more neatly kept. An ell here, an odd wing 
there, in one part one story high, in another two. 
There were a large kitchen and a cheese-room 
attached, where, every morning, the milk from 


a large number of cows was turned, by what 


seemed to me a very mysterious process, into 
white curd. I remember the great brass kcttle, 
the cheesepress, and the old-fashioned red churn ; 
and I shall never forget my delight at being per- 
mitted to make a cheese in a four inch hoop! 
Neither do I forget the pantry, where such 
quantities of bread, and pies, and light ginger- 
bread were manufactured daily. 

The house stood on a little elevation, and com- 
manded a fine view: the ocean in the distance— 
Kent’s Island, a little green gem, nearer—and a 
small river, which curved round, at a short dis- 
tance from the house, and served to turn a mill. 
This last was then an appurtenance to the farm; 
and, near by, was the miller’s house. 

The family was large, consisting of one aged 
but active, sociable old lady (a widow), her son 
and his wife; their son and his wife, and three 
children. A daughter of the latter soon after- 
wards married, and resided awhile at home, and, 
if I am not misinformed, her first child was born 
there. So that under the same roof were five 
generations, living in peace and plenty. They 
were very healthy, and I have thought many 
times since that a residence there would take 
many more fees from the doctors. 

Every morning, before sunrise, the whole 
household were astir; doors and windows thrown 
pen even in early spring and lingering autumn, 
* for,’ said Madame P., the mistress of the esta- 
blishment, that is, the elder of the three wives, 
**there’s no living without air.” I never heard 
any discussion about diet; that this was un- 
healthy, or that wouldn’t do to eat—but the 
whole household sat round the large table, on 
which was an ample supply of good wholesome 
food. Milk, butter, cheese, eggs, and fowls were 
always “handy,” and there was no lack of 
skilful hands to compound them for the table. 

Indigestion, if there was any, was cured by 
labor, for there were no drones in the household ; 
none whose hands did not hold the distaff, the 
prough, the churn, or the rolling-pin. Indeed, 
the only ones who indulged at all in long sitting 
were grandma’am and the elder Mr. P., whose 
silvered head might be seen occasionally by the 
fireside after dinner, in his arm-chair, reading 
the weekly newspaper. 
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I spent much of my time out of doors ; an hour 
every morning in the spacious old barn, where I 
regularly took a swing, and where I remember at 
the same time a matronly old hen would enter 
her nest in a corner near me. 

I swung while she laid her egg, and then I 
would carry the egg into the house, where one 
of the kind ladies prepared it with sugar and 
milk, and gave me gingerbread to eat with it. 

Sometimes, when tired of play, I would sit 
down by grandma’am’s side, and there I always 
found entertainment enough. With her black 
bag, knitting-sheath, and stocking, she often sat 
down, and then she became very sociable about 
old times. She remembered the Revolutionary 
War, had known and heard Whitefield, and her 
memory was stocked with tales of the marvel- 
lous. She could repeat some of Whitefield’s 
sermons, and describe his appearance, and the 
wonderful revival which took place under his 
preaching. “And now, grandma,” I would say, 
** please tell about the ‘dark day.’ ” 

* Lawful sake! child, what makes you want 
to hear about that? I hope I shall never see 
another such.” And the old lady took a pinch 
of snuff to console her for such a thought. ‘* You 
see, it was in the war time, and there were signs 
and wonders in the heavens above and the arth 
beneath ; it was a terrible cold winter, so that 
many people were frozen to death, and the snow 
was so deep you could not see a fence between 
here and Prison Lane. There was a wolf, driven 
by hunger, I suppose, came right into Captain 
Adams’s yard, and killed five of his sheep. At 
last spring came, but it was a sad time, I assure 
you. Our poor soldiers were fighting for liberty, 
but they hadn’t shoes to their feet or coats to their 
backs, and we were trembling all the time lest the 
regulars would beat. I never saw a more gloomy 
May ; the sun didn’t shine out clear for weeks, 
but looked of a murky red, and the air was thick 
and heavy. One morning, it seemed brighter 
and warmer, and I started to see Cousin Polly, 
who lived in Fish Street. As I was walking, I 
happened to cast my eyes to the west, and saw 
clouds moving like swift horses over the sky. 
It was very still, scarcely a breath of wind stir- 
ring, and yet the clouds kept coming up faster 
and faster. I ran till I came to Polly’s, all out 
of breath, and found all the family gazing at the 
sky. It grew darker and darker till twelve 
o’clock, and then we all began to think, surely 
the Judgment Day has come. It was ‘ pitch dark ; 
you couldn’t see your hand before your eyes; the 
hens went to roost, and the birds that had been 
singing in the morning went to their nests; and 
for awhile it was still as midnight out of doors, 
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though in the houses children were sobbing and 
men praying. At last the bell tolled, and lights 
were carried into the meeting-house, for we 
thought, if it were the last day, we better be 
found in the house of God. 

“It was a trying time to the wicked, I can tell 
you. One Jo Short, that kept a little grocery in 
Prison Lane, went through the streets, crying, 
‘I’ve watered the rum! I’ve watered the ram? 
Others confessed their sins less publicly. The 
sky had a strange yellowish look even when it 
was not at the darkest. The night that followed 
was the darkest I have ever known. I didn’t go 
home, but I couldn’t sleep, expecting every 
moment to hear the great trumpet sound and 
the dead arise. But about one o’clock I saw 
that the sky began to grow lighter in the east; 
then the wind to blow gently; and at last the 
day broke; the sun came out, and it seemed to 
me earth never was so much like heaven; and I 
thought of two Bible verses, ‘And there shall 
be no night there.” The other, ‘And shall cast 
them out into outer darkness.’ ” 

“But what made the darkness, grandma ?”’ 

“What made it, child? Why, God sent it. 
Some pretended it was caused by woods on fire; 
some said one thing, some another; but J believe 
it was a sign from Heaven, for in November fol- 
lowing, thatJudas (Arnold) betrayed his country. 
You know that it is always darkest just before 
the break of day, and all these things happened 
to try the faith and patience of our country, 
struggling for liberty. But Washington came out 
bright at last, as the sun after the ‘ dark day.’ ” 

** And what was the ‘Ipswich fright’ a sign 
of, grandma?” 

* La, child! a sign that the fools wer’n’t all 
dead; and yet if you ever live to see war in this 
country, you ’ll not wonder either -that people 
are easily frightened at such times. It was just 
after the fight of Lexington, which had made us 
feel that we must fight it out, and all our towns- 
people agreed that we must send men and pro- 
visions. A town meeting was appointed, and 
Parson Cary had begun his prayer, when some- 
body rushed up the stairs. ‘The regulars! the 
regulars! Turn out, or you ’ll all be killed! 
They are at Ipswich, cutting and slashing all 
before them! A great many men had gone to 
join the troops at Boston, a few days before, and 
this made the women and children more afraid. 
Many of them went to Turkey Hill, and spent 
the night together, crying and taking on as if 
they were made prisoners already. Our neigh- 
bor, John Parsons, hid all his papers under a 
stone, and then fastened his house, shouldered 
his musket, and stood waiting to shoot the | 
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regulars, as if he could fight the whole British 
army alone. I was a girl then; my father was 
gone, and my brothers were away from home; 
so mother and myself started for Uncle Jo’s. 
The streets were full; some had all their goods 
and children packed in oxcarts, and were driving, 
they didn’t know where themselves, to escape 
the regulars. A man on horseback rode through 
the streets screaming, ‘They ’re here! they ’re 
got as far as Old Town Bridge, and are killing 
everybody 

*<¢Let’em come!’ said an old fat man, who 
stood at his door with his musket loaded. ‘Let 
?em come; I’l] shoot the devils!’ 

* We saw Sally Morse sitting on a great stone, 
with an empty pillow-case in her hands, crying 
as if her heart would break, while her children 
stood round her. 

*** Now we shall starve to death!’ she said. 
It seems she had put her pewter and silver ware 
in a basket and let it down the well, and then 
filled her bag with all the cooked victuals she 
had, and started for some place of safety; but 
where, she could not tell. 

*‘ Having laid down her bag to return on some 
errand, she found, on coming back, that its con- 
tents had all been taken, though it must have 
been done by other than regulars, as they had 
not yet made their appearance. 

“A little farther, upon the steps of Mr. 
Noble’s meeting-house, sat a woman, crying 
piteously, while a faithful old cat, which she 
had just thrown violently down, stood mewing 
by her side. , 

*°¢QOh, dear !? said she, ‘ what will become of 
my baby? I have run four miles with this cat 
in my arms, thinking it was little Susy, and I 
didn’t find out my mistake till I sat down here 
to nurse it.’ 

* Poor woman, we pitied her, but we couldn’t 
give her much comfort, for just then a man ran 
through the streets crying: ‘ Flee for your lives! 
flee for your lives!’ 

The panic lasted all night, and such a Babel 
as the town presented was never seen before. 
At last a gentleman came riding in hot haste from 
Ipswich to quiet the people by informing them 
that it was a false report. He had ridden twelve 
miles in fifty minutes. We then 

* Returned safe home. right glad to save 
Our property from pillage, 
And all agreed to blame the man 
Who first alarmed the village.’ ”* 





* An interesting account of the “Ipswich fright” is 
given in Coffin’s History of “ Ould Newberry.” The author 
of the above sketch is indebted to him for some of the facts 
mentioned. 











FARM HOUSE. 


[From “ Rural Architecture,” published by C. M. Saxton, New York.] 





Tue usual plan of house-building at the South, 
we are aware, is to have detached servants’ rooms 
and offices, and a space of some yards of unco- 
vered way intervenes between the family-rooms 
of the chief dwelling and its immediate depend- 
ents. Such arrangement, however, we consider 
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FARM HOUSE. 


both unnecessary and inconvenient; and we 
have devised a plan of household accommodation 
which will bring the family of the planter him- 
self, and their servants, although under different 
roofs, into convenient proximity with each other. 
A design of this kind is here given. 
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The style is mainly Italian, plain, substantial, 
yet, we think, becoming. The broad veranda, 
stretching around three sides, including the front, 
gives an air of sheltered repose to what might 
otherwise appear an ambitious structure; and 
the connected apartments beyond show a quiet 
utility which divests it of an over attempt at 
display. Nothing has been attempted for ap- 
pearance solely, beyond what is necessary 
and proper in the dwelling of a planter of 
good estate, who wants his domestic affairs 
well regulated, and his family and servants 
duly provided with convenient accommoda- 
tion. The form of the main dwelling is 
nearly square, upright, with two full stories, 
giving ample area of room and ventilation, 
together with that appropriate indulgence to 
ease which the enervating warmth of a south- 
ern climate renders necessary. The servants’ 
apartments and kitchen offices are so disposed 
that, while connected to render them easy of 
access, they are sufficiently remote to shut 
off the familiarity of association which would 
render them obnoxious to the most fastidious 
—all, in fact, under one shelter, and within 
the readiest call. 
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Interior Arrangement.—This house stands 50 
by 40 feet on the ground. The front door opens 
from the veranda into a hall, 24 by 14 feet, in 
which is a flight of stairs leading to the cham- 
bers above. Oa the left a door leads into a 
library, or business-room, 17 by 17 feet, lighted 
by three windows. A fireplace is inserted in 
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A stable and carriage-house, in the same 
style, are near by, not connected to any part 
of the dwelling, with sufficient accommoda- 
tion for coachman and grooms, and the num- 
ber of saddle and carriage-horses that may be 
required for either business or pleasure; and 
to it may be connected in the rear, in the same 
style of building, or plainer and less expen- 





sive, further conveniences for such domestic 
animals as may be required for family use. 

The whole stands in open grounds, and may 
be separated from each other by inclosures, 
as convenience or fancy may direct. 

The roofs of all the buildings are broad 
and sweeping, well protecting the walls from 
storm and frosts, as well as the glaring influences 
of the sun, and combining that comfortable idea 
of shelter and repose so grateful in a well-con- 
ditioned4country house, 

The chimneys of this house are placed next 
the outer walls, thus giving more space to the 
interior, and not being required, as in the others, 
to promote additional warmth than their fire- 
places will give to the rooms. A deck on the 
roof affords a pleasant look-out for the family 
from its top, guarded by a parapet, and giving a 
finish to its architectural appearance, and yet 
making no ambitious attempt at expensive orna- 
ment. It is, in fact, a plain, substantial, respect- 
able mansion for a gentleman of good estate, and 
nothing beyond it. 
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the outer wall. Another door leads into a side 
hall, six feet wide, which separates the library 
from the dining-room, which is also 17 by 17 
feet in area, lighted and accommodated with a 
fireplace like the other, with a door leading into 
it from the side hall, and another door at the 
further right-hand corner leading into the rear 
hall or entry. 

On the right of the chief entrance hall, oppo- 
site the library, a door opens into the parlor or 
drawing-room, 23 by 19 fect in area, lighted by 
three windows, and having a fireplace in the side 
wall. A door leads from the rear side of the 
parlor into a commodious nursery, or family 
bedroom, 19 by 16 feet in size, lighted by a win- 
dow in each outer wall. A fireplace is also 
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inserted on the same line asin the parlor. From 
the nursery, a door leads into and through a large 
closet, 9 by 7 feet, into the rear hall. This closet 
may also be used as a sleeping-room for the 
children, or for a confidential servant-maid or 
nurse, or devoted to the storage of bed-linen for 
family use. Further on, adjoining, is another 
closet, 7 by 6 feet, opening from the rear hall, 
and lighted by a window. 

Leading from the outer door of the rear hall 
is a covered passage six feet wide, 16 feet long, 
and one and a half stories high, leading to the 
kitchen offices, and lighted by a window on the 
left, with a door opening in the same side beyond, 
on to the side front of the establishment. On 
the right, opposite, a door leads on to the kitchen 
porch, which is six feet wide, passing on to the 
bath-room and water-closet, in the far rear. At 
the end of-the connecting passage from the main 
dwelling, a door opens into the kitchen, which 
is 22 by 18 feet in size, accommodated with two 
windows looking on to the porch just described. 
At one end is an open fireplace with a cooking- 
range on one side, and an oven on the other. 
At the left of the entrance door is a large, com- 
modious store-room and pantry, 12 by 9 feet, 
lighted by a window; and adjoining it (and may 


be connected with it by a door, if necessary), a 


kitchen closet of the same size, also connected 
by a corresponding door from the opposite corner 
of the kitchen. Between these doors is a flight 
of stairs leading to the sleeping-rooms above, and 
a cellar passage beneath them. In the further 
right corner of the kitchen a door leads into a 
smaller closet, 8 by 6 feet, lighted by a small 


window looking on to the rear porch at the end. . 


A door at the rear of the kitchen leads out into 
the porch of the wash-room beyond, which is six 
feet wide, and another door into the wash-room 
itself, which is 20 by 16 feet, and furnished with 
a chimney and boilers. A window looks out on 
the extreme right hand, and two windows on to 
the porch in front. A door opens from its rear 
wall into the wood-house, 32 by 12 feet, which 
stands open on two sides, supported by posts, 
and under the extended roof of the wash-room 
and its porch just mentioned. A servants’ water- 
closet is attached to the extreme right corner of 
the wood-house, by way of lean-to. 

The bath-room is 10 by 6 feet in area, and 
supplied with water from the kitchen boilers 
adjoining. The water-closet beyond is 6 feet 
square, and architecturally, in its roof, may be 
made a fitting termination to that of the porch 
leading to it. 

Bedrooms.—The main flight of stairs in the 


entrance hall leads on to a broad landing in the ¢ 
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spacious upper hall, from which doors pass into 
the several chambers, which may be duly accom- 
modated with closets. The passage connecting 
with the upper story of the servants’ offices opens 
from the rear section of this upper hall, and by 
the flight of rear stairs communicates with the 
kitchen and out-buildings. <A garret flight of 
steps may be made in the rear section of the main 
upper hall, by which that apartment may be 
reached, and the upper deck of the roof ascended. 

The sleeping-rooms of the kitchen may be 
divided off as convenience may dictate, and the 
entire structure thus appropriated to every ac- 
commodation which a well-regulated family need 
require. ‘ 

Carriage-Hoyse.—The carriage-house is 48 by 
24 feet in size, with a projection of five feet on 
the entrance front, the door of which leads both 
into the carriage-room and stables. On the right 
is a bedroom, 10 by 8 feet, for the grooms, lighted 
by a window; and beyond are six stalls for horses, 
with a window in the rear wall beyond them. 
A flight of stairs leads to the hayloft above. In 
the rear of the carriage-room are a harness-room, 
12 by 4 feet, and a granary of the same size, 
each lighted by a window. If further attach- 
ments be required for the accommodation of out- 
building conveniences, they may be continued 
indefinitely in the rear. 





THE LILY AND THE STAR. 
BY ANNIE GRAY. 


Hatr hid amid the waters bright 
Of yonder beauteous stream, 
Beneath the evening star’s dim light, 
A lily pale did gleam. 


With tender glance, the star looked down 
Upon that lily pure and fair; 

It gazed from night’s bright jewelled crown, 
And saw a tear-drop trembling there. 


Then said the star: “A whisper soft 

I'll send upon my tranquil ray, ‘ 
And, as the lily looks aloft 

To me, its tears shall fade away.” 


The lily heard that whisper sweet 
The star so gently sent, 

And lifted up its head to greet 
The ray that o’er it bent, 


Then, as on high the lily looked, 
The star with love it beamed; 

When from her leaves the tears she shook, 
Then brighter still it gleamed. 


If thy life’s leaves through passing years 
Be like the lily’s pure and fair, 

Then look aloft ‘mid flowing tears— 
Hope’s burning star still trembleth there, 
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LINES TO A PET BIRD. 
BY JESSIE GLENN. 


This remarkable bird is a native of Bombay, and the only 
one of the kind in the United States. Its body is very 
small and graceful, with a tail nearly half a yard in length. 
It is singularly affectionate and tame, speaking, in a soft, 
melodious voice, over thirty diff t t , and 
whistling, with much beauty and power, several difficult 
tunes. 





Bip of the love-lit eye, 
The sea-green vest, and scarlet necklace fair, 
Why didst thou hither fly? 
Where is thy home, sweet bird? oh, tell me where! 


Far in an eastern land,’ 
*Mid orange bowers, beyond the blue seas’ foam, 
Where old palm-trees by Indian winds are fanned, 
Bird of the languid eye, there is thy home! 


Wouldst thou return, sweet love? 
Thy cherished woodmates dost thou pant to see? 
Say, wouldst thou leave me for the banyan grove, 
And thy forsaken nest? Bird! can it be? 


No! thou art with me still, 
And long wilt linger; for thy love-lit eye, 
This fond caress pressed by thy gentle bill, 
These low-breathed words, have each a sweet reply. 


We could not part with thee, 
For deep within our hearts there is thy home! 
Sad would our dwelling be 
Were thy gay laughs unheard, thy sweet words gone, 


Darling, we love thee well! 

Thine is the power to touch and win the heart; 
Each word a mystery! every tune a spell! 

Bird, from a foreign clime, we must not part! 


Yet I a secret crave— 

Whence came thy voice of dream-like melody? 
Was it from fairy realms, from magi’s cave, 

Or from some distant isle known but to thee? 


Caught thou the ocean’s moan, 

Or whisperings low in eastern forest heard? 
Say, from an echo didst thou steal a tone? 

Were these the fabrics of thy voice, sweet bird? 


Higher, the gift may be, 

Mysterious one! with strange and secret powers; 
I ask no more! thou wilt not answer me! 

Enough! enough! to know that thou art ours. 


Bird of the sea-green vest, 

And scarlet necklace! Fairy of our home! 
Come, on my finger rest, 

And speak to me in love’s low, welcome tone! 


THE LOST PLEIAD. 
INSCRIBED TO M. T. K. 


BY JAMES AVIS BARTLEY. 


No more with thy bright sisters of the sky, 
Who warble ever, 

Wilt thou send forth thy choral melody, 
Sad maid, forever! 


WE ARE GROWING OLD TOGETHER. 
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No more the bright, innumerable train, 
Who walk in heaven, 

Will know thy face upon the etherial plain, 
At rosy even, 


The night will mourn thine absence evermore 
With dewy tears, 

And the bright day will, dimmer now, deplore 
The darkened years. 


Our wandering eyes will search for thee in vain, 
And we shall sigh 

That thy high beauty could not conquer pain, 
The doom to die. 


Earth scarce had mourned some lesser beauty ; thou, 
Most heavenly maid! 

*Midst all, didst wear a so unearthly brow 
And thou—decayed. 


The lovely thought of thee, which ray-like slept 
In our pure love, 

Became a memory which we have kept, 
To grieve above. 


Gone as the blasted pride of eastern spring, 
As music, o’er; 

Now thou hast turned from earth thine angel wing, 
To come no more. 


Struck from thy high and glittering sapphire throne 
In upper light, 

Say, did thy loveliness go hopeless down 
To nether night? 


Or, throned beyond the gloomy chance to fall, 
Oh! maid divine! 

Sublime amid the Eternal’s flaming hall, 
Dost thou still shine? 


WE ARE GROWING OLD TOGETHER. 
BY H. L. SPENCER. 


WE are growing old together, 
Thou dearest of the dear; 
The morning of our life is past, 
And the evening shades appear; 
Some friends we loved are in their graves, 
And many are estranged ; 
But in sunshine and in shadow 
Our hearts have never changed. 


We are growing old together 
The ivy and the tree 
A fitting emblem is, dear, 
Of the love *twixt you and me; 
To be worthy of each other 
In the past was all our aim; 
And ’tis pleasant now to know, dear, 
Our hearts are still the same. 


We are growing old together— 
Together may we die— 

Together may our spirits soar 
To our home beyond the sky; 

For we loved as few can love, dear, 
When life’s flowery paths we ranged; 

And though we ’ve wandered long here, 
Our hearts have never changed. 
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DREAMS AND REALITIES. 


BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCE 


On! for an hour in the haunts of childhood, 

Down by the verge of the shady wildwood ; 

Oh! for a sight of the olden places! 

Oh! for a glance at the dear home faces! 

Oh! for a day on the heath-clad mountain! 

Oh! for a draught at its wind-wooed fountain! 
Oh! for a sail on the sun-bright river, 

Gliding in music and beauty ever! 

Oh! how my heart would beat free and lightly, 
Oh! what a hope would shine grand and brightly, 
Lighting the void of the dark hereafter, 

Loosing the springs of my care-bound laughter, 
Filling and thrilling with joy all over 

The heart and soul of the grieving rover, 
Freaking, with power, and a spell Elysian, 
Bright on the sense of my tear-dimmed vision, 
Striking the chord of a music lighter, 

Painting the sky of a Future brighter, 

Long-lost joys from their slumber waking, 
Killing the grief that has left me aching, 

Songs of my youth in the distance singing, 
Dreams of my youth from the dark Past bringing, 
Honors and wreaths I would win by striving, 

Oil consuming, and Wisdom hiving, 

Fame, like a star shining bright in distance, 

The radiant light of my young existence. 

Sweet are the words of my mother’s blessing, 
Fondly and close are her arms caressing ; 

Filled is my heart with a bliss past telling, 
Thickly and fast are my tears down welling; 
Tender and kind is the earnest greeting 

By the old fireside at our blest first meeting. 

Woe is me, heart of mine, why art thou dreaming? 
False are the hopes that are o’er thee gleaming; 
Far, far away o’er the heaving ocean 

Lies the home thou lov’st with a deep devotion; 
Time rolls on and will roll for ever, 

But thy childhood’s home shall receive thee never; 
Many a dark and a dismal aorrow, 

No hope to-day and no hope to-morrow; 

Many the hard and sad privations 

Shall wound thy peace and shall test thy patience; 
Dark is the skein that thy fate is spinning, 
Wretched and poor thy rewards for the winning; 
A sunken eye, and a young cheek faded, 

A care-worn brow and a heart grief-shaded: 
These shall be thine with a gloom eternal, 
Killing the flowers of thy fancy vernal, 

Blighting whatever of life seemed fairest, 

Taking whatever thy heart prized rarest; 

Dole and sorrow, and both undying, 

Summer friends far away falsely flying; 

Want at thy door and no succor near thee; 
Despair at thy hearth, and no friend to cheer thee; 
Want at thy door and thy children weeping, 
Vigils of hunger the long nights keeping : 

These ills shall wound, and these ills shall sting thee, 
Hours pass away, but no pleasure bring thee; 
Thorny the way, by no hope attended, 

Thy feet must wend as they aye have wended; 
Thou canst not stay, and thou must not linger, 
But follow thy dark fate’s guiding finger; 

Till earth resume thee, till life is over, 

Thine is the lot of the wayside rover 
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On, on, sad heart, by thy dark fate driven; 
The poor in spirit are heirs of Heaven. 


HOME, SISTER, HOME. 


BY R. K. SHAW. 


Tuer balmy breeze that fans my brow, 
When evening with its shades bas come, 
A language, sister mine, it speaks 
Tis gently saying, Sister, home! 
Home, sister, home! 
I’m coming home! 


The little rill that leaping runs 
Adown the ledge so lightly now, 
In language speaketh to the heart; 
It gently murmurs, Sister, home! 
Home, sister, home! 
I’m coming home. 


Tho beautcous birds that hover round 
My woodland path, as oft I stray 
Within the spicy groves alone, 
Are sweetly singing, Sister, home 
Home, sister, home! 
I’m coming home! 


The little, merry, prattling child, 
With guileless, lightsome heart, and free 
From selfish toil and worldly care, 
Is sweetly saying, Sister, home! 
Home, sister, home! 
I’m coming home! 


THE FU1URE IS HIDDEN FROM OUR 
SIGHT 


Ir was good, it was kind in the wise One above 
To fling destiny’s veil o’er the face of our years, 
That we dread not the blow that shall strike at our love, 
And expect not the beams that shall dry up our tears. 
Did we know that the voices now gentle and bland 
Will forego the fond word and the whispering tone; 
Did we know that the eager and warm-pressing hand 
Will be joyfully forward in casting the stone; 


Did we know the affection engrossing our breast 
Will end, as it oft does, in madness and pain; 
That the passionate heart will but hazard its rest, 
And be wrecked on, the shore it is panting to gain; 
Oh! did we but know of the shadows so nigh, 
The world would indeed be a prison of gloom ; 
All light would be quenched in youth’s eloquent eye, 
And the prayer-lisping infant would ask for the tom 


For if hope be a star that may lead us astray 
And “deceiveth the heart,” as the aged ones preach, 
Yet twas mercy that gave it to beacon our way, 
Though its halo illumes where we never can reach, 
Though friendship but flit like a meteor gleam, 
Though it burst like a moon-lighted bubble of dew, 
Though it passes away like a leaf on the stream, 
Yet, ’tis bliss while we fancy the vision is true. 


Oh! ’tis well that the future is hid from our sight, 

That we walk in the sunshine, nor dream of the cloud, 
That we cherish a flower, and think not of blight, 

That we dance on the loom that may weave us a shroud. 
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“AND I HEARD A VOICE SAYING, 


‘COME UP HITHER.’ ” 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH W. LONG. 


THRovuGcH what distant portal winging 
Come these sounds forever ringing! 
Words alluring, words inspiring, 
Words that wake the heart’s desiring 
Words that mock our sensual rest, 
Rob world-joy of all its zest, 

Mingling with its pleasure’s sweetness 
Bitter taste of incompleteness! 


Through all sounds of earthly noises, 
We must hear you, airy voices, 
Floating round us like a shadow 
Cloud-fiung o’er a broad green meadow; 
Far above the flight of birds 

Seems the music of your words; 

Higher than the cirrus fleeting, 

Still the selfsame tone repeating. 


“ Come up hither,” from the gainéd 
Look up to the unattainéd. 

Lo, each lore the mind is tasting 
Gives a sense of inward fasting! 
Round about each veiléd word 

Is the mystic sentence heard, 
Urging us to be divining 

What is hid within the shrining. 


Through the thousand tender blisses 
Mingling in Love’s lingering kisses ; 
Through all joy the senses stirring, 
Hauntingly, “ the voice” we’re hearing! 
“ Come up hither,” would you know 
More than earthly passion’s glow; 

Here behold that high ideal 

Faintly shadowed in your real. 


Thought and love and earnest action 
Share “the voice's” sweet attraction. 
* Come up hither! higher! higher! 
Worker, poet, tune thy lyre 

To a concord thou mayst hear 

In a purer living’s sphere! 
Worthiest aims thou shalt find ever 
Less achievement than endeavor.” 


Yet for this shall we be mourning? 
Soul, look on mere rest with scorning! 
List the voice’s airy burden, 

Tis thy being’s noblest guerdon. 
“Come up hither!” Wark the cries 
Opening ever newer skies! 

Human living’s veriest sweetness, 
This suggestive incompleteness. 


Though we follow slowly, slowly, 
Where would lead the voices holy, 
While we may with eyes that glisten 
Yearningly look up and listen, 

Life will have an air of state, 

Noble dignity, and weight, 

That must claim for its expansion 
All eternity’s extension. 


Let time fleet, joy’s embers glimmer; 
Let world hopes grow dimmer, dimmer; 





Through all thought and conscious vision 

Let me hear you, tones Elysian! 

Where your words no more resound, 

Where the dreaded black profound, 

Where the soul in self-complacence 

Sinks, undreaming its decadence. 
Baltimore, Jan. 1854, 


ALMA PERDIDA. 


BY R. H. 8 


Tuere is a South American bird whose song is so mourn- 
ful that it is known among the natives by the name of 
ALMA PERDIDA (lost soul), from the belief that it is bewail- 
ing the fate of the lost. 


Far in the sunny south, with its bright, luxuriant groves, 
Where the drooping cypress waveth and the golden 
orange shines ; 
Where the citron wafts sweet odors from amid its clus- 
tring vines, 
And, playing with their fragrance, the jdle zephyr roves; 
Where the feathery palm-tree riseth, and the milky guava 
grows, 
And through its bending foliage the ripe banana glows; 
Where the patriarchal aloe spreadeth forth its long, green 
arms, 
And the wilderness is but a wild of richly varied charms: 
*Mid nature’s springing loveliness, ’tis there thou hast thy 
birth ; 
*Tis there thou mak’st thy dwelling, in the garden-spot of 
earth. 


The languid breeze that sporteth there amid the od’rous 
bowers 

Maketh a low sweet whispering as it floateth o’er the 
flowers ; 

And the richly laden wild bees hum a joyful roundelay, 

All through the still and sunny hours of the long summer 


day ; 

The stream that laves the verdant banks, as onward it doth 
glide, 

Hath a voice of quiet happiness in its dreamy, murm’ring 
tide; 

Bright birds are flitting gayly through the overhanging 
trees, 

Their rare and gorgeous plumage gently ruffled by the 
breeze; 

And lightsome songs are swelling forth from many a tiny 
throat : 

There’s nothing sad in all the scene save thine unchanging 
note. 


And does that song the fearful fate of the “ lost soul” be- 
wail? 

Say, what hast thou, thou harmless bird, to do with that 
dark tale? 

Thy voice, attuned to harmony, a mournful requiem sings: 

Alas, the shadow Sin has cast o’er Earth’s most lovely 
things! 

The shadow falleth dark and broad, and many a joy doth 
blight; 

It shadeth many an Eden, turneth brightest days to night; 

It is a dreadfui mystery—a gloomy, loathsome thing 

Ah! well may tearful voices in sad complaining sing. 

Full many a one besides thine own on this fair earth is 
heard; 

Who shall give thee consolation, thou wailing forest bird? 
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TO MY BROTHER FRANK. 


BY MARY NEAL. 


My brother, ’tis for thee, 
For thee I tune my weak and trembling harp 
Anew: not that I love the others less; 
Oh, no! for of the eldest I am proud, 
And ever was; and then our pet, the youngest— 
Why, he has ever seemed as dear to me, 
As much my own, as is my own sweet boy, 
My darling Oscar. 

Yet, when back I turn, 
And gaze upon each page in Memory’s volume, 
On every fair, or every blotted leaf, 
I trace some token of thy changeless love, 
Shedding a sweet and holy light to cheer 
My lonely pathway on. Like the sweet beams 
Of the pale morn to the lone traveller, 
Though clouds and darkness hover o’er his head, 
It pierces through the mirk and gloom around, 
Sheds a soft light to guide his feet aright, 
And fills his heart with hope that a bright sun 
Will soon arise to banish clouds and gloom. 


When first our gentle mother was called home, 
And left our hearth and hearts so desolate— 
Left us lone orphans in this chilly world— 
Thy love began to dawn. Thou closer clung 
Unto thine only sister, as *twere death 
That we should part. And when, at last, the hour 
Of parting came, thy young and tender heart 
Seemed as *twould burst in twain. 

Two years rolled on— 
To us two dark and lonely years. And then 
I left the city’s crowded solitude 
To visit my dear brothers, where the grand 
And tow’ring hills arose on every side; 
Where the tall waving trees rose, tier on tier, 
Like giant faces, gazing proudly down, 
To see their noble forms reflected there, 
In Nature’s mirror spread beneath their feet. 


I went to see thee—but no one may know, 

Save those whose hearts are linked, yet who are parted ; 
No! none but severed orphans e’er can tell 

The bliss of such a meeting! Yet our joy 

Was ever damped and chastened by the thought 

That we must part again. And then we sought 
No joyous sports, as other children do; 

But, stealing unobserved away. wed roam 

*Mid the dark cliffs that overhung the stream, 
And talk of other days, when we were blessed 
With a kind mother’s love. And when fatigued 
With climbing o’er the rocks, we'd find a seat 
Upon some fallén, mossy-covered tree, 

And think of her, and of the happy days 

We passed with her, until it almost seemed 
That we could see her gentle soft blue eye 
Smile sweetly on her children from above. 


But, ah! such mournful joy as even this 

Not long could we possess; for all too fleet 

The sands of Time ran on when I was with thee— 
And I must go. And now again thy heart, 
Affection’s own sweet shrine, could hardly bear 
The cross. And then our baby-one would try 

To cheer thee up, and with a manly voice, 

That could not yet speak plain, or without lisping— 
“ Brother, don’t cry; our sister will return.” 
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But, brother, more than all, when years passed on— 
When buffeted about by the cold world, 

Far from thee and the others, with no thought 

To cheer my heart but that you loved me still, 
Though far away—when there alone, alone, 

One true, one manly and devoted heart 

Sought for my love, I naught but a weak child— 
*Twas then I longed for thy sweet sympathy; 
"Twas then I wished that thou wert but a sister, 
To feel for me, and with me, and be near me, 

On whose soft bosom I could lean my head 

And speak the joy that swelled my youthful heart 


Brother, thy love has ever been a light 
Unto my life, though severed we have been. 
Go on, my brother, in the way thou ’st chosen, 
And when a few more years have winged their flight 
Adown the stream of Time, yet once again 
Wo’ll meet; yet, all unlike our former meetings, 
*T will not be darkened by the bitter thought 
That we shall part again. 
Corydon, Ind. 


I MISS THEE, LOVE. 


BY “WILL” J. STEWART. 


I miss thee, love, whene’er I sing the songs thou lov'dst so 
well 

To listen to at evening’s hour, when moonlight round us fell 

In silver lines, and thy dark eyes, that beamed with lustre 
bright, 

Did kindle in my own warm soul a glow of pure delight. 

I miss thee, love, when ’mid the gay, for thy smile was as 
bright 

As sunbeams nestling round a flower, or stars that shine at 
night; 

And thy sweet voice, though sad or gay, was music unto me, 

As is the song of “Welcome, Home,” to mariners at sea. 


Sometimes methinks I see thy form amid the passing throng; 
What wild emotions then are mine as quick I pass along! 
I hurry by, one look is all—what disappointment ’s mine— 
Another face, it may be fair, but yet it is not thine! 
In vain I take my light guitar and wake its sweetest strain, 
Its tones are sad as my lone heart, and waken only pain; 
Though Mem’ry with her magic wand would try to bring 
thee near, 
I miss thy voice, all, e’en my heart, doth tell thou art not 
here! 
St. Louis, Dec. 1853. 


SONNET.—BUTTERFLY. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


No sooner do the vernal breezes blow 
Their incense-bearing breath o’er nature’s breast, 
Than in perfection, from thy wintry rest, 

Bright Butterfly! dost thou careering go. 

Where, erewhile, were thy wondrous wings concealed, 
Which now the Iris-colors all unfold? 
A worm, a corpse, insensible and cold, 

Till born again with glories all revealed. 

As from the Chrysalis, recalled to life 
Art thou by Sol’s reanimating ray, 
So shall man soar to see a brighter day, 

On wings with never-fading beauty rife. 

The spirit’s breath shall wake his vital flame, 

And mould anew this now decaying frame. 











OUR PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


THE PEIGNOIR. 




















Turs Peignoir requires four breadths of sprig- 
ged book-muslin. If of plain muslin, it should 
be trimmed down each side of the front, cape, 
and sleeves with handsome scalloped work, and 
fastened around the waist by a colored ribbon, 
or cord and tassel, according to the taste of the 
wearer. 

Fig. 1.—The Peignoir. 

Fig. 2.—The sleeve. 

Fig. 3.—Back of cape. 

Fig. 4.—Front of cape. 
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LACES AND MUSLINS. 


Fig. 1. 


We give some new and very choice designs 
for dress laces and muslins, which are of more 
consequence just now than even costumes, the 
season demanding a substitute for the heavy 
cambric embroideries suitable for winter and 
spring. Among the most stylish novelties to be 


; 
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Fig. 2. 


found at our principal lace stores, are the basques 
or sacques intended to be worn with low corsages. 
They remove all the objections that can be 
urged to this style of dress for watering-places, 
and are especially suitable to the table d’héte or 
small evening companies. 




















COTTAGE FURNITURE. 








Fig. 1 is arranged in a very light and tasteful 
manner. It may be made of any material, silk, 
as well’ as lace or muslin. This figure also 
gives a graceful style of hairdressing. 

Fig. 2 differs a little in the coiffeur, which is 
finished by a richly ornamented comb, very 
much used again. The basque is similar in 
general style, the sleeves differ entirely, and are 
in favor with those whose figures do not allow 
them to adopt full puffs. As given in the en- 
graving, it is made of figured India muslin, very 


Fig. 5. 


in lace, or can be worn in full mourning if of 
crape, tarleton, or muslin. The puffs are drawn 
full*and even, the gathering thread alone sepa- 
rating them; a plaited frill of the same encircles 
the neck, and extends down the front of the 
corsage. 
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cool and delicate. It is also lower in the neck 
than the design of Madame Demorest, furnished 
the past month. 

Fig. 3 is a rich chemisette of Maltese lace, 
coming at about $12 the set. It has a neck- 
piece to correspond, and is altogether a very de- 
sirable accompaniment to a dinner or bridal 
reception dress. 

Fig. 4 is the sleeve belonging to the same set. 

Fig. 5 is a most elaborate and elegant design 
for any one about to lay aside mourning, if made 


Fig. 6. 





Fig. 6.—The sleeve to correspond, intended 
for an open dress sleeve, and cut so as to fall 
very handsomely over the wrist and arm. The 
upper part is of plain lace or muslin, as indeed 
will be found in the most costly points and em- 
broideries. 





COTTAGE FURNITURE. 





The above figure is a neat specimen of a fire-grate in the Gothic style. 
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BONNET PRESERVER ° 








Materials.—Raworth’s thread No. 34, or fine knitting- 2 4th.—Cast off 13 stitches at the beginning and 
cotton; pine Mo. 26, end of the row, knit the remaining stitches. 

Cast on 92 stitches. 5th.—Pearl. 

Ist row.—Plain. { 6th.—Knit 3, * thread forward, knit 5, thread 

2d.—Knit 1, * thread forward, knit 2 together; ; forward, knit 3 together; repeat from *, and 
repeat from *. ‘ finish with knit 3. 


3d.—Pearl. $ 7th.—Pearl. 











INITIALS. 
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8th.—Knit 1, knit 2 together, * thread for- 
ward, knit 2 together, knit 3, knit 2 together, 
threafl forward, knit 1; repeat from *, and finish 
with knit 2 together, knit 1. 

9th.—Pearl. 

10th.—Knit 2, * thread forward, knit 3, thread 
forward, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 together ; 
repeat from *, and finish with knit 2. 

11th.—Pearl. 

Commence again at 6th row, beginning each 


row with knit 2, and knit until five diamonds 
are worked; knit 2 plain rows, then thread for- 
ward, knit 2 together, after which a pearl row, 
and cast off loosely in knitting the two last dia- 
monds, and the remaining rows increase by 
making a stitch at the beginning and end of 
each row; join the piece behind, and pass a 
narrow ribbon through the open loops and down 
the front, leaving sufficient for strings. 








Materials.—French working cotton, No. 120. Work in raised satin-stitch 


or in buttonhole-stitch. 


Vou. XLIX.—7 





, sewing over the lines, 
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Materials. —Half a yard of pink glazed calico; ditto of 
flannel; three and a half yards of pink satin ribbon, an 
inch and a half wide; and seven reels of crochet cottan. 


Turis elegant novelty for the dessert-table con- 
sists of a square of crochet, edged with lace, 
which is afterwards folded into the form seen in 
the engraving. It is lined with pink glazed 
calico and flannel (the former being on the out- 
side); a knot of pink ribbon is placed at each 
corner, and, in order to cover the opening in the 
centre, a double round of flannel, of the proper 
dimensions, is quilted with a similar piece of 
pink calico, and tacked so as to form a lid. It is 
decorated with bows of pink ribbon, which en- 
tirely cover it. 

The inner square of the toilet-cover first given 
would do well for this purpose, working it on a 
foundation of 262 stitches and with one row of 
de, and one of open square crochet before the 
pattern is begun. 

The nearest centre is to be filled with the 
initials of the owner, and should be drawn on 
checked paper, of not more than 31 squares, and 
worked in. 





For the border, which is worked all round.— 

Ist round.—* 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1 *; repeat all 
round, without missing any at the corners. 

2d.—* 1 de, 3 ch, miss 3 *; repeat all round, 
missing only one, in several stitches at the cor- 
ners. 

3d.—* 3 de (the centre on one dc, 6 ch), miss 
6, 1 de, on de, 6 ch, *; repeat all round. 

4th.—* 3 de, on 3 de, 4 ch, miss 4, 5 de, 4 ch, 
miss 4, *; repeat all round. 

5th.—* 1 de on the centre of 3 dc, 3 ch, miss 
3, 3 de, 3 ch, miss 3, 3 de, 3 ch, miss 3, *; re- 
peat all round. 

6th.—* 3 dc, over 3 de, in the 4th row, 4 ch, 
miss 4, 5 de, 4 ch, miss 4, *; repeat all round. 

Tth.—* 3 de, over 3 de, 6 ch, miss 6, 1 de 
over the centre of 5 dc, 6 ch, miss 6, *; repeat 
all round. 

8th.—* 5 sc (coming over 3 dc, and 1 chain 
on each side), 4 ch, miss 4, 5 dc, on 3, 4 ch, 
miss 4, *. . 

9th.—* 3 sc, on the 3 centre of 5 sc, 4 ch, 
miss 1 s, and 3 ch, 10 dc, over the 5 de, and 
one chain on each side, 4 ch, *. 








CORAL-BORDERED HANDKERCHIEF, 


neem 


10th.—* sc, on centre of 3 sc, 5 ch, miss 4, 
1 sc, 5 ch, miss 3, 1 sc, 5 ch, miss 2, 1 sc, 5 ch, 
miss 3, 1 sc, 5 ch, *. 

Cut out the rounds of flannel and calico nearly 
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75 
of the diameter of the square of crochet, not 
including the edging. Fold it into the form 
shown in the engraving; then make it up as 
directed. 





CORAL-BORDERED HANDKERCHIEF. 


Materials.—A square of French cambric; two skeins of 
embroidery cotton, No. 30; six skeins of scarlet ditto; one 
piece of toile ciré. 


Turis handkerchief is extremely easy to work, 
and is, at the same time, remarkably pretty. In 
the section we give, every part is the full size, 
and the design may therefore be traced from it, 
and repeated as often as may be required for the 
handkerchief. The scallop and the centre part 
of the letters are done in raised work, the former 
being overcast, and the latter in satin-stitch. 
Our friends have already learned from our in- 
structions in embroidery in previous numbers, 
that this raised work is produced by running with 


soft cotton, backwards and forwards in the parts 
to be raised, until there is a sufficient thickness, 
which is then to be covered with close open 
stitches, either overcast, or simply sewed across 
the space. The work is always raised most in 
the widest parts. As this tracing is not at all 
seen, and it uses a considerable quantity of cot- 
ton, it is advisable to do it with the white, which 
is very much cheaper than the scarlet. All the 
work that is seen is to be done in scarlet. The 
coral branches are done in simple chain-stitch, 
as are the outlines of the initials. It is very 
rapidly done, and extremely effective. 
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CHILD’S SOCKS AND STOCKINGS. ; 


Matcrial.—No. 30 cotton. 


Explanations.—k, knit; t, take two together; 
a, take three together; 0, bring forward. 


No. 1. 


Cast on 30 stitches on each of two pins, and 32 
on the third. Knit two and pearl two alternately 
for 50 rounds, to form a ribbed top. Knit four 
plain rounds, pearling one stitch every round for 
a seam. 

Ist pattern round.—Knit 15 * from the seam t, 
o, k, 8; repeat from * until six from the seam ; 
knit them plainly. Knit two plain rounds. 

4th.—Knit 14 *, t,o, k, 1, 0, t, k, 5; repeat 
from * until 7 from the seam. Knit two plain 
rounds. 

7th.—Knit 13 *, t, o, k, 3, 0, t, k, 3; repeat 
from * until 8 from the seam. 

8th.—Knit 15 *, 0, a, 0, k, 7; repeat from * 
until 6 from the seam. 

9th.—Plain knitting. 

10th.—Knit 12 *, t, 0, k, 5, 0, t, k, 1; repeat 
from * until 9 from the seam. 

11th.—Knit 14 *, o, t, k, 1, t, o, k, 5; repeat 
from * until 7 from the seam. 

12th.—Knit 15 *, 0, a, o, k, 7; repeat from * 
until 6 from the seam. 

13th.—Plain knitting. 

14th.—Knit 15 *, t, o, k, 3, t, o, k, 3; repeat 
from * until 6 from the seam. 

Knit 3 plain rounds. 

18th.—Knit 10 *, 0, t; repeat from * until 9 
from the seam. 

Knit 3 plain rounds. This finishes the border 
round the sock before commencing the pattern. 

Ist pattern round.—Knit 7, from the seam * t, 
o, k, 1, 0, t, k, 1; repeat from * until 6 from the 
seam. 

2d.—Plain knitting. 

Repeat these two rounds twice, making 6 from 
the commencement. This forms one pattern. 

7th.—Knit 10 *, t, o, k, 1, 0, t, k, 1; repeat 
from * until 9 from the seam. 

8th.—Plain knitting. 

Knit these two rounds twice more. Repeat 
these two patterns alternately, until there are 
12; then form the heel, by dividing half the 
number of stitches on to one pin, keeping the 
pearled stitch in the centre; knit and pearl in 
alternate rows for 26 rows; then take two 
together on each side of the seam every third row, 
until there are forty stitches on the pin. Cast 
off, and sew the heel together along the bottom. 

There will now be 46 stitches along the front 
of the foot ; put them on one pin, and pick up 
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23 on each of two others, along the sides of the 
heel, and work round in the same pattern as the 
leg on the front pin, knitting the two others 
plainly, and pearling one stitch along the bottom 
of the foot. Work in the same manner until 
there are ten patterns; knit 4 plain rounds, and 
decrease for the toe as follows: knit 21 from the 
seam; take two together twice; knit 42; take 
two together twice; knit to the seam; knit 2 
plain rounds, and decrease in the same place by 
taking two together twive on each side of the toe 
every third round, until there are 40 stitches on 
the pins. Cast off, and sew the ends of the toe 
together. 


No. 2. 


Cast on the same number of stitches as in No. 
1; rib the topas before; knit three plain rounds, 
pearling one stitch for the seam, and knit the 
following pattern round the top :— 

lst round.—Knit 10 from the seam *, o, t, k, 4; 
repeat from * until 9 from the seam. 

2d.—P lain knitting. 

3d.—Knit 8 *, t, o, k, 1, 0, t, k, 1; repeat 
from * until 11 from the seam. 

4th.—Plain knitting. 

5th.—Knit 7, t *, 0, k, 3, 0, a, repeat from * 
until 10 from the seam ; in the last pattern t, k, 
1, instead of a. 

6th.—Plain knitting. 

7th.—Knit 6 *, 0, k, 4, t; repeat from *‘until 
13 from the seam. 

8th.—Plain knitting. 

9th.—Knit 8 *, o, t, k, 1, t, 0, k, 1; repeat 
from * until 11 from the seam. 

10¢h.—Plain knitting. 

11th.—Knit 9 *, 0, a, 0, k, 3; repeat from * 
until 10 from the seam. 

12¢h.—Plain knitting. 

13th.—Same as first. 

14th.—Plain knitting. 

Knit 3 plain rounds, and work the following 
pattern :— 

1st round.—Knit 8 *, from the seam, t, 0, k, 2; 
repeat from * until 7 from the seam. 

2d.—Plain knitting. 

3d.—Knit 7, t, *, 0, k, 1, 0, a; repeat from * 
until 6 from the seam; in the last pattern t, k, 1, 
instead of a. 

4th.—Plain knitting. 

5th.—Knit 6 *, t, o, k, 2; repeat from * until 
9 from the seam. 

6th.—Plain knitting. 

7th.—Knit 8 *, 0, a, o, k, 1; repeat from * 
until 7 from the seam. 

8th.—Plain knitting. 

Repeat these 8 rounds 8 times more, and divide 











BRAIDING. 
the stitches as before for the heel; knit that, and 
take up the stitches for the foot; knit the pat- 
tern 8 times; knit four plain rounds, and de- 


crease for the toe as before. 
FRONT FOR LADY’S CABINET. 
(See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 

Materials.—Black satin; six shades of crimson, five shades 
of yellow, three shades of puce, two shades of scarlet, three 
shades of yellow-greens, three shades of blue-greens, and 
two shades of brown embroidery silk, or of chenille. 

Draw the design upon the satin, frame the » 
work, and work in embroidery-stitch. The » 
rose-leaves with the yellow-greens, the leaves » 
of thistles with the blue-greens, the stems with » 
brown, the thistle and bud of thistle with the 


BRAIDING. 





shades of puce, working the centre of the former 
with the shades of scarlet. 








Work the rose on the right hand of thistle 
with the four darkest shades of crimson, and } 
that on the left and the buds with the four | 
lightest shades. Work the remaining rose with | 
the yellow shades. Work the designs for cor- 
ners in a similar manner, shading according to 
the taste of the worker. 

The above design is adapted for the front or 
door of a small rosewood or an inlaid ebony 
cabinet, suitable for a lady’s boudoir or dressing- ; 
room. It looks well if worked upon white, 
instead of black satin; and, if the former is 
used, it is advisable to have plate-glass as a 
protection to the needlework. 

DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
(See Cuts in front of Book.) 

Our regular nursery article comes due next month; in 
the mean time, we give some of the prettiest styles of the 
present season for little people who are in the school-room, 

a step more advanced. 

No. 1. Party-dress for a little girl of white muslin, , 
full infant’s waist, the skirt trimmed with six broad ruffles, 
which should be fluted or gauffered, when properly done 
up. Sash and shoulder-knots of pink ribbon good width. 

No. 2. Little girl's travelling-dress of cashmere or nan- } 
keen. Skirt plain and full; full sacque basque. The 
basque and sleeves trimmed with Marseilles braid, if in } 
nankeen. This is one of the prettiest children’s dresses of $ 
the year, and may be had from Mrs. Suplee, undoubted { 
authority in such matters. 

No. 3. Boy’s nankeen walking-dress, buttoned at the ° 
side and down the half sleeve with large pearl or porcelain 
buttons. Blaek belt good width; deep collar and leggins 
of English embroidery. 

No. 4. Lad’s dress, jacket of brown pelisse cloth, coming 
aver the hip with a pretty outside pocket. Slightly full 
pantaloons of some light cross-barred summer stuff; full N 


undershirt, tied at the throat by a wide black ribbon in a 
close or flat knot. 

All the above are considered particularly tasteful and 
reliable. 











EDITORS’ 


Tue world is given to change,” is an old apothogm, and 
our age is noted for its novelties. New theories in religion 
and philosophy are brought out, like new fashions of dress, 
every season. often to be thrown aside, like a cast-off gar- 
ment. Among the curious speculations of the new philo- 
sophy, we have been somewhat startled by the theory of 
the authoritative Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., who, in his late 
volume of History,* has advanced the idea that the world 
and all the good things therein were made purposely for 
the use of the rich, well born, well educated, orderly Anglo- 
Saxon genilemen of his own clasa. 

The first blessing of man, religion, has been revealed for 
these alone, and these only are intended by the Disposer 
of the universe to enjoy free institutions and the advantages 
of education. 

Now, though we claim to belong to this high Saxon race, 
we cannot but feel miserable at the idea of excluding the 
other families of the earth from the saving grace of our 
Redeemer. But listen to Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. :— 

“When Providence gave the blessings of Christianity to 
mankind, their diffusion at the appointed season was 
intrusted to the acts of free agents; but a particular race 
was selected by whose voluntary co-operation its design 
might be carried into effect. Beyond al! question, the race 
of Japhet was the one to which this mighty mission was 
intrusted. Experience gives little countenance to the be- 
lief that the race of Shem and Ham can be made to any 
considerable extent, at least at present, to embrace the 
tenets of a spiritual faith. Christianity, as it exists in 
some provinces of Asia, is not the Christianity of Europe; 
it is paganism in another form. Great efforts have been 
made, both by the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, 
especially of late years; but no new nations have been 
converted to Christianity—the spread of the Gospel has 
been everywhere coextensive only with that of the Eu- 
ropean race.” 

Is not this assuming that Jesus Christ is not the Saviour 
of men, but the Saviour of Europeans? Yet he, in his 
humanity, was of the race of Shem, and gave commission 
to men of that race to teach all nations. We might give 
many extracts where the same extraordinary self-compla- 
cency of Sir Archibald manifests itself. The same theory, 
“ See all things for my use,” is carried out in his political 
speculations. Men in a high social position, learned, re- 
spectable, and Anglo-Surons, have the right to speculate 
on government, and even do what they can to secure 
themselves in rank, wealth, and comfort; but, as to the 
multitude, they are meant to be pressed down: the few 
ought to rule, the many to be governed like ignorant 
children, for ignorance is a sine qua non in Mr. Alison's 
Utopia. He would never allow the “schoolmaster to go 
abroad.” No; shut him up with bars and bolts. Igno- 
rance is the only security for the public weal. Popular 
education is—destruction of authority. Learning and 
science can be safely intrusted only to the select few, and 
these had best be Anglo-Suzons. With the “rest of man- 
kind,” he Says, “ education and civilization tend to increase 
rather than diminish fraud and covetousness.” They in- 

* From the Fall cf Napoleon to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon, &c. 
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flame and create bad passions, and turn the world topsy- 
turvy. 

* Voila @ quoi Vecriture te sert.’” The constitutional form 
of government is now on trial, Mr. Alison remarks, both in 
the Old World and the New, and it will be the historian’s 
task to trace out its workings. Such a survey will proba- 
bly damp many ardent aspirations and hopes on the one 
hand, and display the fallacy of many gloomy predictions 
on the other. The continent of Europe has tried republics, 
and has settled down everywhere into comfortable despot- 
ism. In South America, where royalty has been abolished 
and republics established instead, the consequences have 
been dreadful; history, in despair, ceases to record the 
confused, lawless, and criminal annals of those regions.” 

We pause in our summary of Mr. Alison’s governmental 
philosophy, to observe that the South Americans are not 
among those over-educated or ultra-civilized populaces that 
he deprecates; there is as much ignorance there among 
the governors and governed as even he could desire in any 
despotic state; but ignorance does not seem to be bliss in 
South America. 

He goes on to say that Anglo-Saxons alone are capable 
of a representative government; that, in the British Em- 
pire, if the Celtic part of the population had formed a 
numerical equality, the constitutional monarchy must 
have merged into an absolute one. He scarcely thinks the 
United States can maintain free institutions, on account 
of the vast Irish emigration into that country—they will 
find those Celts a race incapable of independence—that 
must be restrained by the strong hand of monarchy. Such 
are this ingenious author's ideas of policy. He has great 
confidence in the fortunes of bis own country, but he thinks 
the Reform Bill has deeply injured the future prospects 
and present condition of the British Empire. He looks 
with fond regret to the golden days of the Stuarts, when 
right divine was recognized in the sovereign, and when, 
above all, none save the highest nobility, and not many of 
these, were furnished with that dangerous, sharp-edged 
weapon—a literary education. 

Before closing our account of this volume, we would like 
to add one extract on the British conqvests in India :— 

“They have fairly outstripped everything in this age of 
wonder; they do not resemble the conquests of Rome in 
ancient, or Russia in modern times; they were not the 
result of conquest clearly and perseveringly applied to 
general subjugation, as little were they the offspring of a 
turbulent spirit, similar to that which carried the French 
eagles to the Kremlin. The disposition of the age to Saxon 
is practical gain-seeking and shunning wars.” 

History, Mr. Alison has informed us, forbears to record 
the unspeakable state of things in South America; how 
must it then have tasked her to narrate the wars of Clive, 
Hastings, and the long succession of bloodshed, violence, 
rapine. and oppression which have effected the conquest of 
India? In our humble opinion, all that can excuse the 
injustice and eruelty of these conquests is the hope, which 
Mr. Alison considers quite illusory, namely, that they will 
lead to the educating, Christianizing, and civilizing the 
much-injured Hindoo, and that the great blessings of spi- 
ritual religion and free institutions may, by elevating 
woman in the social scale, and thus forming suitable 
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instructors for children, work out those improvements in 
the condition of the people of India which will atone for 
the wrongs done by the British conquests. 

The extraordinary restrictions in revealed religion, and 
the retrograde views of political economy propounded in 
this work, do not demand serious refutation, their absurdi- 
ty is selfevident; but we would like to hear Mr. Alison 
explain why, if Christianity be intended for Europeans 
exclusively, did the incarnation of our blesse! Saviour take 
place among an Oriental people? And, if the Anglo-Saxon 
race be alone suited to democratical institutions, how were 
the republics of Greece and of Rome maintained in the 
olden time, and also those of Italy in the Middle Ages? 

Beware oF Bap Booxs.—Among the many floating arti- 
cles of genius that gem the sea of literature, we have 
selected one worthy of our “ Book.’ Let the young reader 
consider the sentiments as those of a mother or wise 
teacher, saying: “ Beware of bad books.” Does she inquire, 
*« Why, what harm will books do me?” Listen to the reply :— 

“The same harm that personal intercourse would with the 
bad men or women who wrote them. That ‘a man is known 
by the company he keeps,’ is an old proverb; but it is no 
more true than that a man’s character may be determined 
by knowing what books he reads. If a good book can be 
read without making one better, a bad book cannot be read 
without making one the worse. A person may be ruined by 
reading a single volume. Bad books are like ardent spirits; 
they furnish neither ‘aliment’ nor ‘ medicine ;’ they are 
* poison.” Both intoxicate—one the mind, the other the 
body: the thirst for each increases by being fed, and is 
never satisfied ; both ruin—one the intellect, the other the 
health, and together, the soul. The makers and venders 
of each are equally guilty, and equally corrupters of the 
community; and the safeguard against each is the same— 
total abstinence from all that intoxicates the mind and body.” 

Tus Benerit oF Reapinc —Another picture, drawn by a 
friend of ours, under the rather quaint title of “ Rooms,” 
will show te influence of good books :— 

“This pleasant household word, with what dear associa- 
tions is it surrounded! Dear in the log-cabins of the west, 
and in the ‘mansions of merchants who are princes.’ 

* For the present, we shall stop at the door, surrounded 
by yonder little garden. See how the climbing plants and 
bushy evergreens adorn the shining windows, gilded as 
they are by the setting sun. When ‘the gardens in the 
frost are,’ it is just as pleasant within. The summer 
always seems to linger there among the hothouse flowers, 
the green geraniums, and the birds, which then change 
places. Going inside for warmth and shelter, and genial 
care from gentle Aunt Sallie. 

“ Yet she is an ‘old maid,’ sad as the truth may seem to 
the brizht young eyes which may be looking here for 
amusement. A sunnier head and countenance than hers 
I never knew. 

“In the inner rooms are cufious old curtains, which 
count a century of years, and pictures older still. Among 
her pets and flowers, she seems to me to bear a certain 
heroism about her, in the cheerful strength with which 
she has upborne the weight of many years, and preserved 
the ‘dew of her youth’ among the frosts of age. Her 
omfortable dwelling is a refuge for al! distress, and the 
entries and outer rooms are perfect greenhouses. Here 
lemon and orange-trees blossom, and bear fruit, all winter 
through. Each plant, and vine, and tree has a legend 
attached. 

“ Over the comfortable, but old-fashioned sofa hang por- 
traits of thuse who once lived and were dear to her. Old 
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World prints, with bright blue sky and the greenest of 
grassy waves, and bright red ships, kept for memory’s sake, 
are among landscapes of real beauty and value. 

“Among the bright fuchsias are blind old birds from 
tropical countries. 

“ But the charm of the house, that which, more than all 
the rest, has assisted her thus to replenish the fountain of 
youthful and affectionate sympathy with all that has 
beauty and life, lies in the well-stored book-cases. It is 
searcely necessary to say that my favorite is unaffectedly 
pious. This, and her love of reading, are the secret of her 
superiority. 

“She loves those silent friends, and they have well 
repaid her in the cheerful energy which they have kept 
green through the winter of ber life.” 





Dury versus Fame.—A Southern lady, whose writings 
have gained high approval among good judges of literary 
talent in England as well as in this country, thus records 
her opinions on a very important matter. She says:— 

«Woman was made for puty, not for Fame. So soon as 
she forgets this great law of her being, which consigns her 
to a life of heroism, if she will—but quiet, unobtrusive 
heroism—she throws herself from her position, and thus, 
of necessity, degrades herself. This mistaken hangering 
for the forbidden fruit, this grasping at the notoriety 
belonging (if, indeed, it properly belongs to any) by nature 
to man, is at the root of all her debasement. 

“ Look at the ball-room belle, for instance. Why is she 
a flirt, a coquette, a heartless trifler with hearts? Not 
because there is harm in the ball-room enjoyment of 
youth; in the joy-waking music, or the spirit-rousing 
dance; but because she would be talked of, and forgets 
duty, consciefice, and heart in the Jove of notoricty. 

“ Why does the young mother forget the sick baby in its 
cradle to listen to the whispered inanities of those bewhis- 
kered fops who surround her? Why, but becauce she 
cannot resign to duty that petty fame to which she de- 
grades herself. 

“ Why does the gray and wrinkled matron, whom nature 
and duty would keep at her fireside corner to wake the 
young hearts round her to the love of God, nature, and 
virtue, rush out with her berouged cheek and stained 
locks, to try and play the belle a little longer? Still she 
grasps at her shame. It is herambition that degrades her. 

“Why does the literary lady leave too often her infant 
to the hireling? her sick and her poor to chance charity ? 
What is it that stocks the world with Harriet Martineaus, 
George Sands, and Lady Bulwers? Is it not the same 
hungering love for notoriety, the same misdirected ambi- 
tion; misdirected still, though in another track? There is 
nothing unwomanish in the fullest exercise by woman of 
the thought and mind, which, if God has given, he has 
given for use. There is nothing unwomanish in the writ- 
ing of such thoughts; nothing unwomanish, even, we 
think, in the publishing of them. Society has aceordingly 
permitted. and does permit, unblamed and unchecked, 
woman's fullest liberty in the exercise of her literary 
powers in every line; and she has, equally with the man, 
as far as she is able to use it, this theatre of effort open to 
her. If she has not, equally with the man, distinguished 
herself in it, it is because her talents and disposition do not 
indicate this ar the career best suited to the fullest exer- 
cise of her faculties and virtues. It is not her highest 
destiny. Tt is not her noblest life. Nevertheless, many 
women, with great and true woman-minds, have written, 
have publishec, and have done good by so expanding the 
brighter developments of woman-thought. But so soon as 


woman strives with man’s ambition; so soon as she forgets 
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the ruling thought of duty, letting its throne be usurped 
by the illegitimate hungering for fame and notoriety which 
80 futally misleads her, her writings, as her nature, become 
corrupted in the struggle. She has resigned herself to an 
ignis-futuus guide, which fails never to plunge her into the 
mire of degradation. 

“Man, like woman, may fall, and does fall, through 
similar causes, to similar degradation. But as the woman’s 
full is from a higher and a purer elevation, even so grovels 
she lower in her debasement, and closer and heavier clings 
to her its consequent soil. Because women have thus 
sinned, we behold their punishment. Degraded they are, 
even in that proportion wherein they have erred. The 
ball-room coquette, in the midst of ber triumph, is degraded 
in her heart and in her being. The brilliant George Sand, 
bold in her impudence and her taleut, is degraded to the 
dust before the blushing mother, who watches that her 
innocent child shall not Jay its band upon the foul produc- 
tions, wherein France’s brilliant novelist often competes in 
obscenity with the nauseous filth spewed forth by her com- 
patriots, a Sue and a Dumas, upon a community sufficiently 
degraded to admire them. In a steady pursuit of duty, 
such names would be perhaps entirely unknown. But 
dares any one say that they are better for being thus 
known? or is there anything but a sickly appetite for 
notoriety which could make such a position to be coveted? 
Is a Ninon de l’Enclos, a Duchess of Pompadour, or a 
George Sand (indisputably celebrated women, all of them) 
so good, so pure, or so noble in the eye of God as the un- 
known mother who bushes to sleep the weary eye of her 
baby, and whispers to its waking thought her never-to-be- 
forgotten lessons of duty and of truth? Brilliant fallen 
ones the world bas seen; but nature turns from them in 
sorrow. She glories not, but weeps for her fallen children.” 

Wise Lmerauity.—The Female Medical College of Massa- 
ebusetts received a grant from the Legislature of $1,000 
annually for five years, “in aid of the medical education 
of females by the establishment of forty scholarships, the 
beneficiaries of which shall be selected from the several 
senatorial districts, in numbers according to the senatorial 
appointment.” 


Tae Femare Mepicat Cotiecs or Pennsyivanta.—It is to 
be hoped the example of Massachusetts will arouse the 
liberal spirit of the old Keystone State to do something for 
the better education of her daughters. We have before us 
the “ Fifth Announcement” of this college,* and are glad 
to find its progress is onward. The success of those women 
who have graduated from this excellent institution, and 
gone into practice as physicians for their own sex and 
children, has been very encouraging. The receipts of seve- 
ral for their first year’s practice have been over one fhousand 
dollars, and all have done well. Some of the graduates of 
this college have engaged in giving public lectures, to 
classes of ladies, on physiology, hygiene, &c., with much 
success, realizing from fifty to a hundred dollars per week. 
A large field is opening to female talent in this department. 
rhe study of medicine—or, in its true import, the study of 
the laws of life and health—is the province of woman more 
than of man, for to her the care of children and of the sick 
is especially delegated by the Creator. Every opportunity, 
therefore, of fitting her for the office of preserver and healer 
should be given. Many women of talent are turning their 
thoughts to these subjects; and, if the means were fur- 
nished, hundreds of young women would engage in the 





* Located in Philadelphia, 220 Arch Street. Address 
Professor D. J. Johnson, M. D. 
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study of medicine. This profession will be the resource, 
also, for many widows, who are left while in the prime of 
life to support themselves and their children. There is 
room for all. At this t, ten th d such female 
physicians would find places of profit to themselves, and, 
as we think, of great advantage to the community, were 
such a number qualified to enter on their duties. We hope 
the next session of each Female Medical College will be 
attended by hundreds of earnest conscientious seekers for 
the knowledge of the art of doing good to the sick and 
helpless. 








A Reat Lapy.—Mr. Thackaray is not much in the habit 
of complimenting ladics; in trath, we have usually found 
his specimens of womankind (in novels) very disagreeable, 
being either “ Sharps” or of such foolish softness as tock 
away all respect for their character. But here is an excep- 
tion—a picture we are proud to show our readers, and hope 
an original may be found in many a household :— 

“TI do not mean to tell you there are no women in the 
world vulgar and ill-bumored, rancorous and narrow- 
minded, mean schemers, son-in-law hunters, slaves of fash- 
ion, hypocrites; but I do respect, and admire, and a'most 
worship good women, and I think there is a very fair num- 
ber of such to be found in this world, and I have no doubt 
in every educated Englishman's circle of society, whether 
he finds that circle in places in Belgravia and May Fair, in 
snug little suburban villas, in ancient comfortable old 
Bloomsbury, or in back parlors behind the shop. It has 
been my fortune to meet with excellent ladies in every one 
of these places—wives graceful and affectionate, matrons 
tender and good, daughters happy and pure-minded, and I 
urge the society of such to you, because I defy you to think 
evil in their company. Walk into the drawing-room of 
Lady Z., that great lady; look at her charming face, and 
listen to her voice. She is one of those fortunate beings 
on whom it has pleased Heaven to bestow all sorts of most 
precious gifts and worldly favors. With what a grace she 
receives you! with what a frank kindness and natural 
sweetness and dignity! Her looks, her motions, her 
thoughts, all seem to be beautiful and harmonious quite. 
See her with her children. What woman can be more 
simple and loving? After you have talked to her a while, 
you very likely find that she is ten times as well read as 
you are; she has a hundred accomplishments which she is 
not in the least anxious to show off, and makes no more 
account of them than of her diamonds, or of the splendor 
round about her—to all of which she is born, and has a 
happy, admirable claim of nature and possession—admira- 
ble and happy for her, and for us, too; for is it not happi- 
ness for us to admire her?” 

To CornrEsPONDENTS.—The following articles are accepted : 
“Mothers of Genius,” “The Letter,” “ Poetry and Love,” 
“T was not Forgotten,” “Welcome News,” “Second 
Thoughts,” “ The Ocean Gem,” “ Time in Search of Cupid,” 
“ Poison from Flowers,” and “ The Elm Tree.” 

The following are not needed: “Serenade” (this has been 
translated), “Three Scenes,” “The Birthday Present,” 
“ Mary Carroll,” “The First Murder,” “ The Children of the 
Forest,” “Aunt Matilda’s Evenings,” “Ida Lofton,” &c., 
“ What dost thou seek?” “Gentle Maiden,” &c., “Lines” 
(good; but we have no room, and could not give them an 
“early insertion”), “Brother, Farewell,” “The Home I 
have left,” “ Spirit Voices,” and “I hear it still.” 

Many others we have not yet examined—long poems— 
for which we shall bardly be able to find room, were the 
articles deserving the highest praise. 
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Boos sy MaAIL.—Now that the postage on printed matter 
is so low, we offer our services to procure for our subscrib- 
ers or others any of the books that we notice. Informa- 
tion touching books will be cheerfully given by inclosing a 
stamp to pay return postage. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF DISTINGUISH- 
ED AMERICANS. This truly national work is now com- 
plete, and is one of the most desirable books yet published 
for every American. It should have a place in the library 
of every one who has a love of his country, Independent 
of its American claim as a work of art, it is desirable. We 
have engravings here by Cheney, Durand, and Dodson— 
gentlemen who have now left the profession, and their 
master-pieces appear in this work. The portrait of Sparks 
hy Schoff is acknowledged to be one of the finest engravings 
ever executed in this country. The work is splendidly 
bound, and can only be had of the publishers, Mesars. Rice 
& Hart, 27 Minor St., Philadelphia. We annex the fol- 
lowing notice from the “ National Intelligencer.” 

“The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Ameri- 
cans, witt Biographical Sietches—The work here mentioned 
was originally undertaken, more than twenty years ago, 
by Mr. James B. Longacre, of Philadelphia, who was soon 
joined in it by Mr. James Herring, of New York. We took 
occasion on the publication of their first volume to invite 
the public attention to it as an enterprise of extraordinary 
merit, richly deserving the patronage of our countrymen. 
Since that time it has passed through various hands to its 
present public-spirited proprietors and publishers, who, by 
their many costly improvements in the style of execution 
and the addition of several portraits and biographical 
sketches, have acquired a greatly enhanced claim to the 
thanks of every American who delights in witnessing the 
progress of the fine arts in hisown country. These mag- 
nificent volumes certainly exceed, in richness and elegance 
of display, anything of the kind ever before issued from 
the American press; indeed, we doubt whether in any 
nation the combinafion of the bindery and the press ever 
accomplished a more splendid array of art. The publishers 
seem to have spared neither labor nor expense to bring the 
execution of their work to the utmost degree of perfection 
of which the existing state of the various arts and trades 
employed upon it would admit. Of the literary merit of 
the biographies it would be superfluous to speak ; the most 
of them were written by authors of high reputation, and 
the press everywhere has already pronounced its commen- 
dation. It has been our good fortune to have known or 
seen the greater portion of the distinguished men whose 
portraits are given, and from our vivid recollection of them 
we are enabled to speak confidently of the fidelity of the 
delineations. 

“There are two portraits of Washington in the first 
volume: the one from a picture by Col. Trumbull, painted 
while he was a member of the general’s military family: 
the other from Stuart's well-known portrait of him after 
he became President of the United States. Both are faith- 
ful copies of their respective originals. But, besides these 


two fine engravings, the title-page is embellished with a 
medallion of the Father of his Country, which is one of the 
richest and most exquisitely beautiful specimens of art we 
have ever seen. 

“Eight biographies and eleven new engravings have 
been added since the former edition of the work, the sketches 
being brought down to the present time. The four volumes, 
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all of which are printed in limited numbers, contain no 
less than one hundred and forty-four portraits, and their 
corresponding biographical sketches. 

“From what we have said of the superb appearance of 
the work, the public will see at once that it could not have 
been got up without an immense outlay of capital, and 
that the usual course of trade among booksellers would be 
far too slow in its operations to afford anything like a rea- 
sonable hope of that prompt remuneration so important to 
men of business, and especially to a young and enterprising 
firm. This makes it necessary that the ‘ Portrait Gallery’ 
should be sold only to order; or, in other words, that it 
should sell itself by its own attractions. We have said that 
the whole work is printed; but only a few copies are yet 
bound, for the publishers are willing to leave to every 
purchaser the privilege of choosing the style of binding 
which may suit bis own taste; and besides, to bind the 
whole edition, even in the least expensive manner, would 
add so much to the expenditures already incurred that the 
publishers could hardly be expected to take upon them- 
selves the risk without some assurance that the whole 
could be sold. 

“We cannot close this notice without repeating that this 
work fairly and honestly deserves the most liberal and 
extensive encouragement, not only as a favorable indication 
of the perfection to which the fine arts in the United States 
are rapidly and surely tending, but as something which, 
in its literary and historical character, may serve to awaken 
in the youth of our country a spirit of patriotism, of rever- 
ence for the heroes and statesmen whose lives have shed 
lustre on our republic, and of generous emulation of the 
virtues which gained them the place they hold among the 
distinguished of the nation.” 

From Lrypsay & BLAKiston, Philadelphia :— 

STRUGGLES FOR LIFE; or, the Autobiography of a Dis- 
senting Minister, This is the work of a very zealous preacher 
of the Gospel in England. His personal history is very 
interesting. Born in obscurity and poverty, and with a 
physical imperfection from which it seemed impossible he 
should ever recover, he nevertheless lived to be a man of 
great worth and erudition. His struggles with and for the 
poor, and his patient efforts to engage the minds of the 
rich in works of benevolence and charity, are worthy of 
the Christian vocation he had chosen, and render his 
character worthy of being imitated by those who would 
walk humbly yet fearlessly in the same paths. Apart from 
its controversial opinions, this work may be read with 
pleasure and profit by all who take an interest in the 
advancement of religious fuith. As a dissenting minister, 
the author, of course, maintains his antagonism to the 
established church of his country with all the arguments, 
logic, and eloquence at his command. Price $1. 

From Leary & Getz, No. 138 North Second Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

THE BOOK OF CURIOSITIES. Containing ten thou- 
sand wonders and curiosities of nature and art; and of 
remarkable and astonishing places, beings. animals, cus- 
toms, experiments, phenomena, etc., of both ancient and 
modern times, on all parts of the globe: comprising au- 
thentic accounts of the most wonderful freaks of nature 
and artsof man. By the Rev. J. Platts. First American 
edition. Complete in one volume. This is a substantially 
bound volume of nearly one thousand pages, and, as may 
be judged from the title, contains a vast fund of informa- 
tion at once valuable and highly entertaining. Such a 
book cannot fail to produce the most salutary influence 
upon the minds of youthful inquirers. 
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From Wiis P, Hazarp, No. 178 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

WOMAN’S INFLUENCE AND WOMAN’S MISSION. 
This is an excellent and most eloquent treatise on the 
moral and religious duties of females, and on the faithful 
practice of all those exemplary duties which should distin- 
guish them as well in their social relations as in their 
intercourse with the world. Nothing can be more absurd, 
or more dangerous to the honor and the true dignity of 
the sex than many of the theories advocated by modern 
enthusiasts; and hence the great importance of this little 
work at this time, which, by its wholesome precepts and 
affectionate precautions, is admirably calculated to restrain 
the progress of false ideas and the establishment of perni- 
cious principles. 

THE LADY’S EQUESTRIAN MANUAL, in which the 
Principles and Practice of Horsemanship for Ladies are 
thoroughly explained, to enable every Lady to Ride with 
comfort and elegance. With fifty illustrations. This work 
will prove of great value to those ladies who desire to perfect 
themselves in an accomplishment which is not only a means 
of invigorating and healthful exercise, but a source of 
innocent and cheerful gratification to the minds of those 
who practise it. We believe that nothing has been omitted 
which is required in obtaining a perfect kuowledge of the 
art, or that could insure safety to those who would avail 
themselves of the pleasures it affords. 

From Ticknor, Reep, & Freips, Boston, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

AN ART STUDENT IN MUNICH. By Anna Mary 
Howitt. The author of this volume is an enthusiast in 
her devotion to the fine arts, possessing a very high order 
of genius, as well as a glowing imagination. Her descrip- 
tion of natural scenes, as well as her criticisms of all that 
related to her favorite studies, are very beautiful and 
classically correct. But her contemplations are by no 
means confined to the sublime and beautiful. The reader 
is made acquainted with the minutest particulars of domes- 
tic life in Munich, and of the manners and peculiarities of 
the people generally, in a familiar and racy style, at once 
amusing and instructive. The author, it is very evident, 
belongs to that class of ladies who, in this country, have 
taken the lead in proving to the world that the female 
mind is capable of attaining the highest distinctions that 
ean be arrived at by a practical knowledge of the arts and 
sciences. At the sume time, she has the magnanimity to 
“ protest against a very common calumny, namely, that it 
is man who thwarts every effort of woman to rise to emi- 
nence in the life of art.” 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS AND OTHER PAPERS. By 
Thomas De Quincey, author of “ Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater,” ete. etc. These two elegantly printed voi- 
umes form the sixteenth and seventeenth of the famous 
“ Opium-eater’s” works. Though uniform with those pre- 
ceding them, they can be purchased separately for seventy- 
five cents each. As ia intimated by the title, all the essays 
are not of a theological character, nor is the theology 
delivered ex cathedra, yet rather as if from a Puseyite pul- 
pit. Though not always disposed to yield to the opinions 
ef the learned author, it is hard for us to refuse him the 
tribute of our admiration. His chaste and idiomatie Eng- 
lish style is certainly delightful. His speculations, dis- 
cursive at times to a bewildering degree, are still pleasant, 
entertaining, and witty, and sustained by arguments 
which, if not convincing, are certainly ingenious. In fact, 
De Quincey is an author to be studied, and none pretend- 
ing to an acquaintance with English literature can afford 
to be without his works, 


From Biancaarp & Lea, Philadelphia :— 

ADVANCED LATIN EXERCISES, WITH SELECTIONS 
FOR READING. American edition. Revised, with addi- 
tions. This volume belongs to Schmitz and Zumpt's 
classical series, and has passed through the press under the 
supervision of a competent editor. 

From Lipprvcort, Gramso, & Co. (successors to Grigg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE TWO ROADS; or, the Right and the Wrong. By 
James Knorr. This is a neat volume, embracing one hun- 
dred and sixty-three articles, original and selected, on the 
all-important subject of temperance. Many of the articles 
are from the pens of able and popular writers, who have 
thrown the weight of their example and their talents on 
the side of the great moral reform. The author and com- 
piler Jeserves to be, and we hope will be fully successful in 
his efforts, along with others, to check the evils consequent 
upon habits which are alike fatal to private happiness and 
public virtue. His book is worthy of a place in every 
fumily, the head of which is truly desirous of preserving it 
in the bonds of peace and unity. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BOTANY, AS EXEMPLIFIED 
IN THE PHANEROGAMIA. By Harland Coultas, Pro- 
fessor of General and Medical Botany in the Penn Medical 
University. Dedicated to William Schmeele, Doctor of 
Philosophy and Medicine, ete., in the same institute. Our 
readers are no doubt familiar with the name of Mr. Coultas, 
whose essays have frequently graced the pages of the 
* Lady’s Book.” In the present volume, he treats particu- 
larly of the flowering plants, and publishes the result of 
his investigations as the completion of his previous work 
on the “ Principles of Botany as Exemplified in the Crypto- 
gamia.” Though “written with an especial reference to 
the wants of medical students and physicians,” this com- 
prehensive volume is admirably adapted to impart to any 
one studying it with proper attention, a clear knowledge 
of the first principles of the beautiful science to which it is 
devoted. 


From H. C. Peck & Treo. Briss, Philadelphia :— 

SUNSHINE ON DAILY PATHS; or, the Revelations of 
Beauty and Wonder in Common Things. From “ Household 
Words.” By Charles Dickens. With eight original illus- 
trations. This is a handsomely printed volume of 450 
pages, embracing forty-five articles on various interesting 
subjects, selected from the popular works of Dickens. We 
need not speak of the merits of these sketches; but we 
might well stop to admire the beautiful and durable form 
in which they have been preserved and presented to the 
American reader. 


From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

MISS LESLIE’S NEW RECEIPT BOOK FOR COOKING. 
An excellent collection of receipts for the preparation in 
different manners of cooking of meats, fish, poultry, game, 
pies, pastry, cakes, confectionery, ice-creams, preserves, 
jellies, &c. &c. 

VIRGINIA AND MAGDALENE; or, the Foster Sisters. 
One volume. Price 50 cents. 

THE DISCARDED DAUGHTER; or, the Children of the 
Isle. Two volumes. Price 50 cents each. 

Both the above-named works are from the pen of Emma 
D. E. N. Southworth, a lady who has greatly distinguished 
herself as a writer of fiction. We have had no opportunity 
of perusing these volumes, but we may justly presume, as 
well from the very favorable notices, we have seen of them 
as from the established reputation of the author, that they 
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are equal in spirit and originality to any of her precedent 
works, 


From J.C. Dsrpy, New York, and H. W. Dersy, Cincin- 
nati, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

LYRICS BY THE LETTER H. Many of the poems in 
this handsome volume are gay, sprightly, affectionate, and 
“ loveable,’ others are sentimental and melancholy enough 
for any taste, and many more are patriotic, political, and 
satirical; so that no reader will be likely to take up the 
book and acknowledge himself disappointed in regard to 
the genius, originality, and versatility of the author. 

From Bunce & Brotuer, New York, through T. B. Pster- 
80N, Philadelphia :— 

VIOLET : the Child of the City. A Novel of Metropolitan 
Life. By Robert F. Greely. This is a story of peculiar 
interest for those who delight in sketches of the vicious 
follies of high life, and of the depravities, with here and 
there an exception, of low life. 

From J. C. Dersy, New York, Parurps, Sampson, & Co., 
Boston, and H. W. Dersy, Cincinnati, through T. B. Perer- 
son, Philade!phia :— 

LIFE AND SAYINGS OF MRS. PARTINGTON, AND 
OTHERS OF THE FAMILY. Every intelligent person 
that has been in the habit of reading the newspapers for 
the last two or three years—and where is the intelligent 
person that has not?—is more or less familiar with the 
amusing and philosophical sayings of Mrs. Partington. 
So true is this remark, that it would seem io be a species 
of folly for us to attempt a formal recommendation of the 
book, in which all the original observations of the amiable 
old lady have been carefully recorded, and which, with the 
numerous handsome illustrations attached, the reader can 
now laugh over and admire at his leisure. 

From Dewitt & Davenport, New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

SPIRIT MANIFESTATIONS EXAMINED AND EX- 
PLAINED. Judge Edmonds Refuted ; or,an Exposition of 
the Involuntary Powers and Instincts of the Human Mind. 
By John Boree Dodds, author of “ Philosophy of Electrical 
Psychology,” “Immortality Triumphant,” etc. etc. This is 
a handsome volume, the substance of which was delivered 
at the City Hall, in Auburn, New York, in April, 1851. 
From some cause or other, we have paid but little atten- 
tion to the “so called spirit manifestations,” and to the 
* so called rappings,” and therefore feel our incompetency, 
not, perhaps, to give an opinion, but to decide one way or 
the other between the author of this book and Judge 
Edmonds. We have neither the time, nor the ability, nor 
the inclination to make a searching investigation for spirits 
into the depths below or the heights above, and can 
therefore do no more than announce the appearance of 
this volume to those who are in possession of the pre- 
requisites mentioned. 

From Priups, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF T. 
NOON TALFOURD, AUTHOR OF “ION.” Third American 
edition. With additional articles never before published in 
this country. We feel that it would be unnecessary for 
us to offer any remarks in relation to the contents of this 
volume. Long before his decease, the lamented author 


had attained a degree of celebrity as a critic and a poet 
which but few of his contemporaries have yet reached. 
His works therefore belong to the treasures of English 
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literature, of which no person of literary taste will deny 
himself the possession. 


From D. Appteton & Co., No, 200 Broadway, New York, 
through C.G. Henperson & Co., corner of Fifth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia :— 

TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE; or, Life in Kentucky. By 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. The characters and incidents of 
this novel make us acquainted with many interesting fea- 
tures of Western life. We hope, however, there are no 
more such strong-minded young women left in Kentucky 
as our author has described Julia to have been. Through- 
out the book, great care appears to have been taken to 
sustain all the peculiarities which distinguish persens of 
Southern and Northern birth and education, and, at the 
same time, to abstain from introducing offensively sny of 
those “ vexed questions” which have lately been made the 
basis of similar works of fiction. We must also give the 
author credit for unusual force and originality in her 
delineation of several of the principal actors introduced. 
We may say, too, that the moral tendency of the work is 
unexceptionable. 

AFRICA AND THE AMERICAN FLAG. By Com- 
mander Andrew H. Foote, U. 8. Navy, Lieutenant com- 
manding U.S. Brig Perry on the Coast of Africa, A. D. 
1850-1851. This work presents us with many new facts 
and observations relating to the horrors and enormities of 
the African slave trade, and with such general views of the 
character of the natives, the progress of commerce, and the 
triumphs of the colonization scheme, as will greatly inte 
rest the reader. 


From Cuarirs Scrinver, New York, through Parry & 
M’Mutan, Philadelphia :— 

MELBOURNE AND THE CHINCA ISLANDS; with 
Sketches of Lima, and a Voyage round the World. By 
George W. Peck. We do not propose to follow Mr. Peck in 
his voyage round the world, in what we have to say of his 
book. We, indeed, feel under obligations to him for the 
amount of amusement and instruction we have received 
by a somewhat careful perusal of his pleasant narrative 
and original sketches. We wish, also, that we could re- 
commend to our friends, without the least drawback, to 
avuil themselves of the opportunity he has presented of 
becoming better acquainted than some of them may be 
with distant regions, portions of which are just bursting 
into the bloom of modern civilization—Melbourne, for 
instance—while others still remain, apparently, in all the 
gloom and darkness of the dark ages. There are, however, 
some vacue allusions in the book to the author’s propensi- 
ties, and some loose sentiments expressed, which might 
have been openly confessed on the forecastle, or even in 
the cabin of some ships, without exciting the least notice, 
but which we think could have been omitted with the 
greatest propriety in a work intended for the perusal, and 
peradventure the instruction, of persons of taste and 
judgment. 

CHRYSTALLINE; or, the Heiress of Fall Down Custle. 
By E. W. Shelton, A. M., author of the “Rector of St. 
Bardolph’s,” ete. This is a beautiful romance, founded on 
the old legend of the thieving magpie. Its morality is 
pure and elevating, and its style such as will greatly inte- 
rest and amuse voung readers. 

THE MYRTLE WREATH; or, Stray Leaves Reculled. 
By Minnie Myrtle. The short essays and poems of which 
this volume is composed breathe the spirit of truthfulness, 
not in sadness and complaint, but kindly, benevolent)y, 
and cheerfully, as it comes gushing from the heart. The 
“Stray Leaves,” or, we should say, flowers, of whict ‘is 
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wreath has been formed, have heretofore graced the 
columns of sundry newspapers, and are now entwined for 
preservation and the gratification of those who admired 
them in their original form. 

From J. S. Reprretp, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, New 
York, through W. B. Zrener, Philadelphia :— 

NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO TITE NORTH COAST 
OF AMERICA IN THE YEARS 1811, 1812, 1813, AND 1814; 
or, the First American Settlement on the Pacific. By Gabriel 
Franchere. Translated and edited by J. V. Huntington. 
The contents of this volume form an interesting portion of 
American history, and will therefore justly claim the 
attention of American readers. In the settlement of the 
“Oregon Question,” the facts related by the author had 
the greatest possible influence with our ablest statesmen, 
and because, as one of them admitted, the work contained 
the fullest and most authentic details of the founding of 
Astoria, of its subsequent sale to the North-West Company, 
and of its final seizure as a British conquest. The styie 
of the narrative is simple and unpretending, the work of a 
plain practical observer, who has taken care not to dis- 
figure, or to bring the character of his adventures into 
question, by dressing them up in the exaggerations of 
romance. 

A YEAR WITII THE TURKS; or, Sletches of Travel in 
tie European and Asiatic Dominions of the Sultan. By 
Warington W. Smyth, M. A. The intention of the author 
of this volume has been to give a “plain, unvarnished” 
account of his journey through Turkey, and of the charac- 
ter of the people, which he endeavors to relieve of much 
of the odium that has been attached to it by Christian 
writers. Mr. Smyth certainly had excellent opportunities 
afforded him of forming a correct judgment in relation to 
the peculiarities of the people, and the nature and influ- 
ence of the government; and, from the candor exhibited 
throughout his narrative, we have reason to believe that 
his opinions have been formed without prejudice, and are 
therefore entitled to the respect of the reader. 

THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, as Illustrating the Church 
of the First Three Centuries. By the Right Rev. Wm. 
Ingraham Kip, D. D., Missionary Bishop of California, 
author of the “ Lenten Fast,” “The Double Witness of the 
Church,” “ The Christmas Holidays in Rome,” “ The Early 
Jesuit Mission in North America,” etc. This is a work 
which will be more likely to excite than to gratify the 
curiosity of the Christian reader. The Catacombs of Rome 
have furnished subjects for elaborate works of investiga- 
tion and speculation for more than three hundred years, 
and they are yet among those varied curiosities of past 
ages of which the people of the present may be said to 
know literally nothing. But the aim of the author of this 
interesting work, as he himself confesses, has not been to 
produce a volume displaying antiquarian or classical learn- 
ing, but a simple and popular view of great historical facts, 
which, in this country, are little known, in order that 
those who are dreaming of Rome as she is in this age may 
see “that an approximation to her, as she now sits on her 
Seven Hills, is no approach to the simplicity and truth of 
primitive times.” 

From H. Lona & Broragr, New York :— 

THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. By G. W. M. Reynolds. 
This is an historical tale by the author of the “Rye House 
Plot,” “ Kenneth,” ete., written in the usual vigorous style 
of Reynolds, and will amply repay a perusal. In the 
intricacy and management of plot, we have few writers 
who can equal the author of the “ Massacre of Glencoe. 
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From J. Livrxestox, New York :— 

LIVINGSTON’S NEW LAW REGISTER; or, a Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, and Guide for every Man of 
Business, Just prepared and published by John Living- 
ston, of the New York Bar. An indispensable book, con- 
taining a Jarge amount of information which every person 
should have at his command. The price of this great work 
is three dollars, if purchased of an agent, or two dollars if 
the money is sent direct to the publisher, by whom it will 
be forwarded through the mail to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $2. The work is perhaps cheaper than 
any before offered to the public; the object of the publisher 
having been to present, at the cheapest rate, and in the 
best style, the Jargest possible amount of useful matter 
having interest and value to the greatest number of people. 

The wholesale merchant, retailer, country merchan 
attorney, banker, broker, manufacturer, insurer, mechani: 
farmer—erery man will find that it will pay to purchase th 
work. It gives the laws of every State relative to lands 
executing and acknowledging, or proving deeds and wills, 
collecting and securing debts, taking and certifying deposi 
tions, and proving and certifying accounts, the rights of 
married women, interest and usury, the constitution and 
jurisdiction of the several State and Federal courts, with 
places and times of their session, military bounty land, 
pre-emption, naturalization and patent laws, rates of post- 
age. ete., together with many forms and much other useful 
information. 

The work comprises, also, a complete Blue Bool, or Off- 
cial Directory, giving full lists of the officers and agents, 
civil, military, and naval, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, of the Federal and State governments, and of Great 
Britain. It contains the names of about 40,000 government 
officers and agents, with their places of residence. salaries, 
and tenure of office, a complete list of lawyers in the United 
States to the number of 30,000, and showing also where 
they live; marine, fire, and life insurance companies in the 
United States, with their location, officers, and capital ; 
all solvent banks, with their officers, capital, and locality ; 
all railroad companies, with their officers, ete.; packets 
and steamers, inland, foreign, and coastwise, with their 
agents, times of sailing, and destination, and hundreds of 
other valuable lists and tables, as may be seen by the 
contents, 

From J. P. Jewett & Co., Boston, and Jewett, Proctor, 
& Worrarneron, Cleveland, Ohio :— 

THE LAMPLIGHTER. We received a copy of the first 
edition of this popular work when it first appeared, but 
only had time to give it passing notice in the then forth- 
coming number of the “Lady's Book.” We have been 
since furnished with another copy, whieh we are pleased, 
but not astonished to see is one of the “ thirty fifth thou- 
sand” that have already passed through the press. We 
can now say that we have carefully perused this work, ond 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be, in our opinion, 
one of the best and purest of its class that has emanated 
from an American mind. Too many of our writers are in 
the habit, when attempting to sketch the realities of hum- 
ble life, to draw extravagant and revolting pictures of 
viciousness, or of too suddenly reforming and transforming 
their most abandoned characters into angels of lizht. and 
then setting them up as miracles of virtue. There are, 
indeed, some few extravagances observable in the denoue 
ment of the plot of the “ Lamplighter ;” but, notwithstand- 
ing these, the reader will be gratified, entertained, and 
instructed by the graphic and feeling style of the author, 
and, it may be, made Letter in heart by the just, generous, 
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and charitable sentiments that profusely flow from her 
pen. We hope the work will go up to another “thirty- 
fifth thousand,” because we think its perusal is calculated 
to do a great deal of good, independent of the delight it 
affords as a source of amusement. 

UNCLE JERRY'S LETTERS TO YOUNG MOTHERS. 
Compiled by Anne E. Porter. We have received a copy of 
this valuable little work from the author. It has been 
published by John P. Jewett & Co., Boston, and by Jewett, 
Proctor, & Worthington, Cleveland, Ohio. ‘These “ Letters” 
contain a vast deal of important instruction which no 
mother, and no person intrusted with the care of infants, 
or the physical training and moral treatment of children, 
should be ignorant of. The advice comes from a wise and 
experienced source, and is presented in brief, but compre- 
hensive chapters, which appeal directly to the good feelings 
and the common sense of the parent or instructor. No 
young mother, who desires the well-being and future 
health, respectability, and happiness of her family, should 
be without this excellent guide and monitor. 

From Goutp & Lincony, Boston :— 

MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; or, the Story of 
my Education. An Autobiography. By UWugh Miller, au- 
thor of “The Old Red Sandstone,” “ Footprints of the 
Creator,” etc. This book is the work of a man who has 
raised himself by his intellect, combined with great energy 
and industry and high principle, from the position of a 
mason to that of a well-known and appreciated writer. He 
gives the detail of his life, and makes it highly interesting 
by its evident truth and minuteness. The general facts 
and printiples that he brings forward constantly, show a 
reflective as well as an observant mind, and add much to 
the instruction that can be guined by his book. The 
author's style is apparently a true picture of his mind, 
direct, natural, and forcible. Altogether, it is a work that 
will amply repay perusal, not only for the pleasure it gives, 
and there is something irresistibly fascinating in an honest 
autobiography, but for the encouragement and confidence 
every aspiring mind may draw from it, as to the inevitably 
upward tendencies of a desire for excellence in any depart- 
ment or vocation. The author’s schools were the sea-side, 
the woods, the highlands, and the firesides of his native 
Scotland, as well as those other places which go more gene- 
rally by that name; his schoolmasters were his relatives 
and his companions, his employers, and, above all, Time, 
and Toil, and Necessity, and an ardent love for Nature and 
everything that, as an emanation from the Creator, showed 
his characteristics in their beauty, and truth, and harmcny. 


From A. Morars, Richmond, Va. :— 

ALONE. By Marion Harland, author of “Marrying 
from Prudential Motives,” “The Thrice-Wedded,” ete. 
Such is the simple and striking title of a new American 
story, possessing far more interest, and exhibiting greater 
evidence of talent than any our lady writers have brought 
out for many aday. Our readers are not altogether unfa- 
miliar with the author’s style of narrative and conversa- 
tion. “Alone” is characterized by force, clearness, and 
originality: in the last respect, her only danger, as far as 
the story is concerned, is allowing her conversations to 
occupy too much space, spirited as they are, abounding 
with animated discussion and sparkling repartee. The plot 
is, however, by no means neglected, and left to care for 
itself, developing naturally without startling incidents, 
though there are clever dramatic points the authoress has 
happily seized. It is a story of life in Virginia, the princi- 
pal scenes being laid in Richmond, and alternating to the 
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plantations of the heroine and her friends. The morale is 
excellent, and we congratulate Marion Harland—be the 
name real or assumed—on a most successful book, in point 
of merit at least, and we also hope as regards favor with 
the reading public. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From Charles Scribner, New York, through Parry & 
M’Millan, Philadelphia: “The Whimsical Woman.” By 
Emilie F. Carlen, author of “ One Year of Wedlock,” “The 
Bride of Omberg,” ete. etc. From the original Swedish, by 
Elbert Perce. This is a very agreeable story by a favorite 
author. 

From Garrett & Co., 18 Ann Street, New York: “ Wo- 
man and her Master.” By the author of “Gee. Howard.” 
Price 50 cents. 

From Merrihew & Thompson, Philadelphia: “ Louis 
Napoleon Prophetically considered in connection with the 
Advent of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

From Phillips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through R. H. 
See & Co., Philadelphia: “ Martin Merrivale, his } Mark.” 
By Paul Creyton. Illustrated with ,engravings from origi- 
nal designs, by Billings and other artists. This is number 
one of a new work by the popular author of “ Father 
Brighthopes,” “ Burcliff,” etc., and which will be completed 
in about fifteen numbers. Price 1214 cents each. 

From William V. Spencer, Boston: “Silver Knife; or, 
the Hunters of the Rocky Mountains.” An Autobiography. 
By Dr. J. H. Robinson. Price 25 cents. This is a new 
edition of a popular work, representing life in the far 
West. 


Chemistry for Donth. 


SuBaquerous ComBustion.—Drop a small piece of phospho- 
rus into a tumbler full of hot water, and force a stream of 
oxygen immediately upon it, from a bladder furnished with 
a stopcock and jet. The most brilliant combustion imagin- 
able will be produced under water. 


PRODUCTION UNDER WATER OF VIVID GREEN STREAMS OF FIRE. 
—Put two ounces of water into an ale glass or tumbler, and 
first add to it two or three pieces of phosphorus, the size of 
peas, and then forty grains of chlorate of potass; then pour 
upon the mass, by means of a long-necked funnel, reaching 
to the bottom of the glass, three teaspoonfuls of sulphuric 
acid. As soon as the acid comes into contact with the phos- 
phorus and chlorate of potass, fiashes of fire begin to dart 
from under the surface of the fluid; when this occurs, im- 
mediately throw into the mixture a few small lumps of 
phosphuret of lime; the bottom of the vessel will become 
illuminated, and an emerald-green-colored stream of fire 
pass through the fluid. The chlorate of potass yields oxide 
of chlorine, by the effusion of sulphuric acid, whilst the 
phosphuret of lime produces phosphuretted hydrogen gaa, 
which, inflaming in the nascent euchlorine, gives the color- 
ed flame. 

Cnesocat Errrcr or Licut.—Wasch a piece of paper in a 
weak solution of salt and water; dry, and then wash it with 
a strong solution of nitrate of silver; dry it in the dark, and, 
when dry, expose it to the sun's light; though colorless be- 
fore, it will now soon become black. A picture may be 
made by placing a dried plant, bit of lace, &c., upon the pa- 
per, previous to its exposure to light. 











Coxpustion oF CHARCOAL.—Pour some dry charcoal, newlv 
made and finely powdered, into a jar containing chlorine 
gas; a very beautifal combustion will take place. 














Godeys Arm-Ohair. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL ENGRAVING. 


“ Anp the dove came in to him in the evening; and, lo, 
in her mouth was an olive leaf pluckt off: so Noah knew 
that the waters were abated from off the earth.”—Genzsis 
viii. 11, 

Gover ror Juiy—tue First NuMBER oF THE SECOND 
Quarter or A CenTuRY.—We confess, in presenting this 
number of the “ Book” to our readers, to feeling just such 
a glow of pleasure and gratitude as any veteran might be 
supposed to experience on a similar occasion, being still 
able to maintain a most happy and agreeable intercourse 
with a new generation of friends and admirers. But, gen- 
tle reader, and all owr readers are good and gentle, although 
we come to you this month under a deep sense of the years 
that have passed, it is not with a wrinkled brow or a sad- 
dened heart. It was our endeavor to use the past, while it 
was passing away, that it would leave no furrows behind to 
be smoothed over in the future. And thus we can look 
upon the past, as it stands mirrored in our Book, with the 
most perfect composure, and upon our present position, as 
being not only fully defined, as the politicians say, but 
equal to all the requirements, the great moral progress, 
and the brighter and liveiier sentiments of the age. 

Nothing, indeed, would be more eloquent in defence of 

this assertion, which some fastidious persons may think 
quite too egotistical, even for a man of business, than for 
them to institute a comparison of our early numbers with 
those of the present year. Should any one unfortunately 
entertain the least doubt of our progressiveness, they would 
at once be convinced by such an investigation. They 
would see that we have not only kept up with the fresh- 
ness of the years as they silently stole upon our way, but 
that we were always the first to brighten with their new 
productions, and, in all possible cases, to take a decided 
lead in the cultivation and presentation of the earliest and 
purest flowers of literature, the rarest efforts of genius in 
the fine arts and the arts of industry, the most unques- 
tionable inducements to the practice of religion and mo- 
rality, and, with all which, we have so interwoven the 
innocent, but ever-varying devices of fashion, as to leave 
nothing to be charged against us which could not, or would 
not be defended by any virtuous and consistent lady in the 
land. 
With regard to the fashions, we are aware that they are 
stumbling-blocks to many who either believe, or affect to 
believe, that there were no such deformities, as some call 
them, in the times of their mothers. But the comparison 
of which we have been speaking would afford an amusing 
contradiction of their faith in the past. They would not 
only see that the fashions of a quarter of a century ago 
were more fantastical, and more incompatible with the full 
development of the human form than those of the present 
day, but that even their representations in the “Lady's 
Book,” artistically, were by no means so beautiful and 
attractive as are all similar illustrations now. 

With these few remarks, as the lawyers say, “ we submit 
our case” to our lady readers, and to our generous friends 
of tne press, with whom, for twenty-five years, we have 
reciprocated favors, and maintained, with few exceptions, 
the mos, ugreeable intercourse. 
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Anerpesn, Jfiss., April 16, 1854, 
Mr. L. A. Gopey: Let me remind you, 
If these lines by chance should find you, 
That, some two and a half months back, 
I met your agent, Parson Black— 
Yet, surely, I mistaken am, 
For his name was Parson Mann— 
Whom, at that time, I chanced to meet 
On the walk in Commerce Street; 
He had with him a “ Lady’s Book,” 
At which he wished I’d take a look, 
And, if my taste did it commend, 
That he, for me, should for it send. 
He said, although the price was three, 
For two and a half he’d give it me, 
Which sum to him I duly paid, 
And the sample in my hand was laid. 
No number since has come to hand, 
Although from him I understand 
That many letters have been sent 
To let you know the discontent. 
If the trade you disapprove, 
Let me know, and I will move 
Against the Parson for my dimes, . 
For these are tight and pinching times. 
With peaceful, true, and friendly tones, 
Your unknown friend, N. B. Jones. 


ANSWER. 


Your letter, in verse, dated April sixteen, 

Came duly to hand from your town, Aberdeen ; 

And now, in reply, it need only be said, 

You made no mistake when the “ parson” you paid. 
Ilis power is good to collect all he can, 

And we hold ourselves bound to receipt for our Mann 
Until we shall hear, and be certain it’s true, 

That from Godey he holds what to Godey is due. 
With regard to the Books, they were put in the mail, 
A wonderful engine that sometimes will fail. 

Yet, that you may not lose in such an event, 

The duplicate numbers have promptly been sent. 
So, dear Mr. Jones, we will close these few rhymes 
By wishing you always as safe in your “ dimes,” 
And as safe in the agent and publisher, too, 

As they already have been in dealing with you. 

TwEnTY-Four years, friend “Clarion ;” and this number 
commences the second quarter of a century. It is, as you 
say, “ the oldest continued periodical in the United States.” 

“Tre MAILS PAIL SOMETIMES, BUT GODEY NEVER Dors.”— 
They do, that is a fact. Godey never has failed yet, and 
that is somewhat remarkable, when you consider the 
length of time that he has been in business. 

Tue Crystat Patacs has reopened in New York, under 
the auspices of the great Barnum. A vast concourse 
attended the opening, and the place has since become a 
general resort. There is now every prospect of its success. 
How dreadfully it was managed at first, under its old fogy 
administration, the public need hardly be told. 
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Tae pretty lines in our May number, “ They say that she 
is beautiful,” are by Miss Mary Grace Halpine, not Halping, 
as we published it. She is one of the editors of the “ Mo- 
ther’s Assistant and Young Lady’s Friend,” published in 
Boston, a very able periodical. 

Tus “ Bloomfield Advocate and Press” says: “ We heard 
a lady say that she would as soon lend her baby as ‘Godey’s 
Lady’s Book.’ It should be in every family.” We move 
an amendment; for it, read they should be in every family, 
both the baby and the “Book.” By the way, Mrs. Kirk- 
land mentions, in her “New Home,” a case of baby- 
borrowing. The new settler was accosted by this request: 
“ Missises compliments, and wants to know if you won't 
lend her your baby a little while.” 

“Tas Littte Dreamer.” Words by Ellis Strand, music 
by Charles Jarvis. And very pretty words and music, too. 
D. B. Williamson, 141 Squth Fifth Street, publisher. 

Acapemy oF Fine ARTS, PatlapeLpataA.—This delightful 
place of resort is now open, and contains many gems of art 
both in painting and sculpture. Hero and Leander is a 
group in marble that alone ought to command the price 
asked for admission to the whole collection. West's cele 
brated picture of Death on the Pale Horse, Leutze’s Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware, Glass’s Night March, John of 
Leyden, and hundreds of other celebrated pictures, make 
the academy this season rich in gems. 

“ Funny.” —This is the caption of an article by our friend 
b:rney, of the “ Register,” a very able paper, by the way, 
in which he gently raps us over the fat of our hand for 
attributing the article,“ A Word upon Bonnets,” in our 
May number, to the inimitable Mr. Punch. We can only 
say that “Punch” would be glad to acknowledge it. By 
the way, talking of bonnets reminds us of an article that 
we saw in some paper (we see so many), purporting to be a 
law report. Some husband was sued before a magistrate 
for the price of a bonnet. The man produced his wife with 
bonnet on head, and contended that it was but half a bon- 
net. The worthy squire gave judgment for half the 
amount claimed; so, milliners, look out. 

Very Incentovs.—The Tennessee “Christian Advocate” 
says of our “ Book :” “It is in uncommon demand among 
the ladies. More of them ought to subscribe for it.” Now, 
if this is not a modest way of saying, “ Ladies, don’t bor- 
row,” then we know nought of the matter. 

Beavtrrc. EstaBLisHMent.—Mr. White, inventor and pro- 
prietor of the far-famed “Hair Regenerator, or Amber 
Gloss,” has removed from Twelfth and Pine Streets to 699 
Market Street, above Sixteenth, north side, where he has 
fitted up one of the most beautiful establishments to be 
found in this city or elsewhere. For restoring the hair, 
and imparting to it a glossy appearance, “ White’s Amber 
Gloss” is unequalled by any other preparation extant. 
White’s Essence of Jamaica Ginger is also an excellent 
preparation. Both articles for sale as above, and by drug- 
gists generally. 


Guienn’s Verbena Water.—It is well known that Glenn, 
of South Fourth near Market, has one of the most extensive 
perfumery and fancy stores in the city of Philadelphia. 
For articles of great beauty and variety it is unequalled. 
The Verbena Water is one of the most delightful extracts 
for the toilet that can be produced. 
lady friends to give Mr. Glenn a call. 


We recommend our 


ween 


Bropre gives our subscribers two more of his splendid 
fashions in this number, the handsomest he has yet given. 
Our own fashion-plate, we think, eannot be equalled; at 
least, we know that there are no fashions puLlished in this 
country that can equal them in truth and finish. 

PatTERNns for children’s dresses on our first page will be 
forwarded at the following prices: No. 1,75 cents; No. 2, 
$1 25; No. 3, $1; No. 4, $1 25. 

We ask attention to the story in this number, “The 
Thrice-Wedded,” by the author of “Marrying through 
Prudentia] Motives,” and of the new novel, “ Alone.” 





Herrine’s Picture oF AN ENGLISH Homestead, now on 
exhibition at Earle’s, Chestnut Street, is the most beautiful 
and lifelike picture we have ever seen. As opinions seem 
to vary, we go in most decidedly for the white horse, though 
many prefer the black. 

Tue ScHUYLEILL River.—How beautiful it is at this season 
of the year! and how delighted children are to make the 
trip on board of the pretty and commodious boats that 
hourly ply between Fairmount and Manayunk! It is one 
of the most bealth-giving trips we have. 





Ware's Bonnet EstasuisiMeEnt is now in full operation. 
The beauty of the outside of his store is only equalled by 
the interior, and if any persons can prevail upon Mr. W., 
and he is easily moved, to bestow half an hour upon them 
to visit the manufacturing portion of the building, and 
there is only a small portion of it carried on in Second 
Street, they will be amply repaid should they only see the 
designing-room, where several young ladies are constantly 
engaged, and they are ladies of good taste, too, in making 
new designs. They may also see the binding of a straw 
hat sewed on in twenty-one seconds by a sewing-machine 
of a novel and peculiar kind. The whole establishment 
will well repay a visit. The following letter is from a New 
York gentleman :— 

“ GrraRD Hovse, May 4, 1854. 

“Mr, Eprtor: Spending a few days in your city, I visited 
this afternoon the new store of Messrs. Thomas White & 
Co., Second Street. Permit me to say that it is decidedly 
the finest store I ever saw, and fitted up in such exquisite 
taste. We have many fine stores in New York, but none 
to compare with this. Surely, T. W. & Co. are deserving of 
much credit for erecting such a palace, an ornament to the 
City of Brotherly Love. I am much indebted to Mr. Hoyt, 
the young gentleman who was so kind in showing myseif 
and daughter through the various apartments. 

* A New YORKER.” 

BoarpMan & Gray’s Pranos.—We are happy to learn from 
these gentlemen that the orders for their beautiful instru- 
ments have been very large, and that they have invariably 
given great satisfaction. We knew they would, when we 
recommended them. As manufacturers, Messrs. B. & G. 
rank first in the United States. We know their instrvu- 
ments, and our subscribers know that we do not speak 
favorably of anything unless we know it to be intrinsically 
good. 

“Yankee Brave,” Boston.—This old established paper, 
not satisfied with being one of the best in Boston, has 
commenced a new era, and infused new life in its columns 
by securing the services of Jos. W. Parrie, Fsq., as one of 
its editors. Matthews 1s a host in himself. Sucorss ta the 
new firm! 
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Sreamnoat Stockron.—This is unquestionably the most 
eplendid boat on the Delaware. Every department on board 
of her is conducted in a way so quiet and regular as at 
once to secure the comfort and gratification, and to infuse 
the greatest confidence into the minds of her passengers. 
In the construction and elegant equipment of this noble 
steamer, nothing was omitted that gave the least pro- 
mise of affording pleasure, and which, at the same time, 
combined utility and security with the greatest possible 
speed. In the appointment of her officers, the company 
have evinced their usual discrimination in selecting young, 
active, and obliging men, brought up, as it were, under 
their own eye, whose experience and tact, and familiarity 
with the wants and peculiarities of the travelling public, 
and a just sense of their own responsibilities as gentlemen, 
will always enable them to perform their duties in the 
‘most punctual, agreeable, and satisfactory manner. Her 
first officer is Captain DovaLass Tompson, her second, Mr. 
Cuartes Gavntt, both well known for years past on the 
railroad and steamboat lines of the company, as being 
among the most able, correct, and accommodating of their 
incomparable corps of agents. 

“Mrs. Hate’s Cook Boon” we will furnish at $1 25, and 
pay the postage. Mrs. Hale’s “Household Book” on the 
same terins. 


Zar Cosmopourtan Art AND Lirerary AssocraTion.—We 
eall attention to the advertisement of this institution in 
this number. The design is an admirable one—to support 
a public gallery of art by the aid of literature. “Godey’s 
Lady's Book” is offered on most accommodating terms. A 
subscription of three dollars constitutes a membership in 
the association, which not only entitles a person to a ticket 
in the annual distribution of paintings and statuary, but 
also to one year’s subscription to the “ Lady’s Book.” The 
first annual distribution will take place in January next, 
and amongst the statuary to be distributed is Powera’s 
Greek Slave, purchased at a cost of $5,000, also a large 
collection of paintings by the first artists in America. 
Surely, every one who has $3 to spare will embrace this 
opportunity. Remember that you can lose nothing, as you 
get a magazine for one year, the subscription price of 
which is $3. 

Warermva Flowers.—The operation of watering, simple 
as it seems, and simply as it is usually performed, is really 
a very delicate one. The amateur florist, whether she 
delight her eyes with a few geraniums, or verbenas, or 
chrysanthemums, which kindly consent to live and be 
choked in the atmosphere of a city, as enjoyed on a 
window-sill, or whether she luxuriate in trim suburban or 
rural garden-beds, or the greenhouse, should bear in mind 
that watering a plant requires the greatest care. The 
water should never be colder than the atmosphere in 
which the plant is surrounded; and too much water rots 
the roots, or causes them to perish with cold. A very 
popular error is to fill the saucers in which pots are placed 
with water, which should never be allowed to remain 
there. Too little water is, of course, equally fatal. Tlie 
proper plan is to thoroughly moisten all the earth in the 
pot, by pouring water equally over the surface, and drain- 
jug off the superfluous moisture that escapes into the 
saucer, By this means, the operation needs leas frequent 
repetition than is usually adopted; for fresh water need 
aot be again applied till the earth is neaaly dry. 

Back numbers of the “Lady's Book” can be supplied 
from January, as the work is stereotyped. 





Ovr Parrerns.—Ladies do not seem te be aware that 
these patterns are fac-similes of the originals in color, 
trimming, &c. At a distance, they would be taken for the 
garment itself. They could be worn in a tableau without 
being detected. 

Summer Beveraces.—Now is the time for our subscribers 
to provide themselves with these excellent and temperance 
receipts, See advertisement on cover. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No orders attended to unless the cash accompanies them. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp. 

“C. B, N."—The following is the explanation in full f 
“Pop goes the Weasel,” the music of which was publishe: 
in our March number: The couple at the top begin the 
figure; they run forward within the line and back agafn, 
each occupying four bars of the music, and then without 
the line and back again during the same interval. After 
which, they form a round of three with one of the couple 
next to them on the line, and turn onee round to the 
right and once to the left, at the end of which making the 
one they have chosen pass quickly under their arms to his 
(or her) place, all singing, “Pop goes the Weasel ;” they 
then turn quickly to the other line, and repeat the same 
figure with the partner of the last selected. After which 
they have to run forward and backward, inside and outside 
the line, and repeat the figure with the next couple. When 
they have passed three or four couples, the top couple begin 
and repeat the same figure, and so on until all are in mo- 
tion. It is understood that, after having passed the third 
or fourth couple, it is not necestary to go to the top in 
order to pass to the outside of the line; this is done by 
breaking through at the part where they may happen to be. 

Answer to “Lilium” by Fashion Editor: Black velvet 
rosettes, with jet intermixed, makes a very plain and 
pretty headdress for a young married lady; and, if becom- 
ing, a roll of the velvet can be worn round the head, to 
take the place of the coronet plat. Another simple head 
dress is made of chenille, cut into small pieces, sewed to 
form rings, and then these rings looped together, and full 
bunches made for the side of the head. The chenille pen- 
dants are to be of different lengths. The bunches are 
joined together by a plat of chenille, which rests on the 
top of the head; and then a network can be formed of these 
loops to cover the back of the hair. For black hair, scat ‘et 
is beautiful; any color, however, can be worn. 

“FPF, E. H.”—In the first place, forgot to inclose a stamp 
to pay return postage; secondly, the name is not given, 
and we do not answer anonymous letters. 

“J. M. W.”"—We have given in three different numbers 
of the “ Book” all the explanations we know of. We must 
leave it to your own ingenuity now. We know of no other 
terms. It does seem to us that, with the directions we 
have given, any pattern may be worked. If one plan 
fails, try another, until you succeed. We have had no 
inquiries from any other source. 

“Miss M. C. P."—See June number, page 565. Perhaps 
we were not particular enough then. Gé-dee is the way it 
is pronounced ; accent on first syllable. 

“M. E. W.”—Lowest price is $265; but, without the 
“Dolce Campana” attachment, $225. Every piano is war- 
ranted. Have no idea what it would cost to deliver it 
where you mention. Your letter is dated Alabama, and 
post-marked S.C. Where is your residence? Would have 
written you more particularly, if we had known where to 
addregs. 
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“Julia” must furnish us with her real name. We can- 
not make any effort for a person who is afraid to trust us 
with her real signature. Suppose we obtain the situation 
she wishes, whom are we to address? She does not even 
mention the place she resides in. Correspondents must be 
explicit. 

“Mrs. W. J.”—To clean white marabout feathers: Take 
white soap and warm water, make a suds, pass the feathers 
well through them until they become clean; then shake 
them before the fire until they aredry. We have often 
cleaned them in this way. 

“J.M.C.”—Is not quite correct in his answers to the 
enigmas, as he will see by May number. But why are you 
“a bachelor from necessity ?” 

* Mrs. M. C.”—Sent patterns by mail 25th. 

“MM. A. B.”"—Sent patterns by mail on Ist. 

“C. A. B.”—Sent Rapp’s pens by mail May 2, 54. 

“Mrs. C. V. R.”—Sent patterns by mail on 11th. 

“Mrs. M. G.”—Sent patterns by mail on 11th. 

“Mrs. 8. W. P.”—Sent book by mail on 11th. 

“Mrs. L. L. G.”—Sent box by Adams & Co. 11th. 

“M. L, A.”—Sent box by Adams & Co. 13th. 

“Miss K. T.”—Sent patterns by mail 15th. 

“C, M. K.”—Sent patterns by mail 15th. 

“Miss A. H. L.”—Mrs. Suplee’s patterns are superior to 
all others. 

“Mrs. L. A. C."—Sent patterns by mail on 17th. 

“Mrs. A. X. B.”—Sent patterns by mail on 17th, 

“Mrs. E. P.”—Sent patterns on the 18th. 

“ Miss IH. P.”—Sent patterns on the 18th. 

«J.C. L.”—Sent Rapp’s pen on the 19th. 

“Mrs. F. C. M.”—Sent patterns on the 20th, 

“Mrs. A. V. D. B.”—Sent box by Adams & Co. 20th. 

“M. H.8.,” Norristown.—Appears to know more than 
we do upon the subject of freckles. Can therefore give no 
advice. The remainder of the letter is very objectionable 
in wording. 

“A, A. B.”—Sent patterns by mail on 3d. 

“Mrs. H. E. G.”—Sent patterns by mail on 34. 

“ Mrs. 8. A. B.”—Sent patterns by mail on 3d. 

“Miss P. P.”—Sent patterns by mail on 3d. 

“A.D, 8.”—Sent your Rapp’s pen on 4th. 

«J.C. W.”"—Sent bonnet by Adams & Co. on Ist. 

“C. M. K.”—Sent patterns by mail on 5th. 

“J.C. W.”—Sent dress by Adams & Co. on 5th. 

“Mrs. M. L. C.”—Sent patterns by mail on 6th. 

“Mrs. L. R. F.”—Sent patterns by mail on 6th. 

“Mrs. D. F.”—Sent patterns by mail on Sth. 

“ Miss M. F. Ringo.”—We have a letter for you addressed 
t our care, post-marked Burlington, N. J. 

“ , A. B.”—Will please be more explicit, and explain to 
what particular articles she refers. 

“ Miss H. A. 8."—“ Ladies’ Equestrian Manual.” 
50 cents. 

“Mrs. M. H. P.”—Sent patterns by mail 18th. 

T. J. K.”—Returned bird by mail 18th. 
“KE. B. Q.”—Sent patterns on 12th. 
“ Miss J. B. D.”—A Columbine will cost 6214 cents. 


Price 








————————— 


Receipts, Le. 





To Destroy Crickets.—Sprinkle a little quicklime near 
to the cracks through which they enter the room. The 
lime may be laid down over night and swept away in the 
morning. In a few days they will most likely all be de- 
stroyed. But care must be taken that children do not med- 
dle with the lime, as a very small portion of it getting into 
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the eye would prove exceedingly hurtful. In case of such 
an accident, the best thing to do would be to wash the eye 
with vinegar and water. 

To Remove Mitpew From Waite CLoraes.—Having well 
washed the part with soap and water, lay upon it, while it 
is yet wet, a thick plaster of finely scraped chalk, expose it 
to the air, and as the chalk becomes dry, wet it again and 
again, until the spots are quite removed, which will most 
likely be on the second if not the first day. A grass plot 
in the shade, is the best situation for bleaching. 

To Crean Decanters.—Roll up in small pieces some 
whited-brown or blotting-paper; then wet and soap the 
same; put them into the vessel with a little lukewarm wa 
ter; shake them well for a few minutes; then rinse the 
glass with clean water, and it will be as bright and clear as 
when new from the shops. 


To MEND BROKEN GLAss.—An excellent cement for uniting 
broken glasg may be made by dissolving in a pipkin over 
the fire (taking especial care that it does not boil over) one 
ounce of isinglass in two wine-glasses of spirits of wince. 
This will be a transparent glue. 

Mixture FoR Destroying Fiirs.—Take of infusion of 
quassia, one pint; brown sugar, four ounces; ground pep~ 
per, two ounces, To be well mixed together, and put in 
smal! shallow dishes where required. 

Pian FoR Removine Stoppers From Bortiys.— Take one 
turn with a piece of listing round the neck of the decanter, 
and move it backwards and forwards very rapidly, having 
previously stood the decanter in some hot water to warm 
the air or other contents inside. The friction of the listing 
will warm and expand the neck without warming and ex- 
panding the stopper; and the pressure produced within the 
decanter by previously heating its contents will tend to ele- 
vate the stopper. If decanter stoppers be greased slightly 
before they be put in, it will prevent them from sticking. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
A FEW WORDS ON CONFECTIONERY. 
(First article.) 

Rartarta CreamM.—Boil three or four laurel leaves in one 
full pint of cfeam; strain it; when cold, add the yolks of 
three eggs beaten and strained, sweeten it, put in a very 
little brandy, scald it till thick, stirring it all the time. 

Ornancs CreaM.—Squeeze the juice of three or four Seville 
oranges to the rind of one; put it over the fire with nearly 
a pint of thin cream; take out the peel before the cream 
becomes bitter. When the cream has been boiled and is 
cold, put to it the yolks of four eggs, the whites of three, 
beaten and strained; sugar to taste; scald it, stirring all 
the time till thick enough. 

Brianceep Cream.—Take a quart of the thickest cream 
that can be got; sweeten it with fine sugar and orange- 
flower water; boil it, and beat the whites of twenty eggs 
with a little cold cream; strain it, and when the cream is 
upon the boil, pour in the eggs, stirring it well till it comes 
to a thick curd; then take it up and strain it again through 
a hair sieve, beat it well with a spoon till it is cold, and put 
into a dish. 

Burnt Cream.—Make a rich custard without sugar, boil 
in it some lemon-peel; when cold, sift sugar over it, and 
burn the top with a salamander. 

Swrermeat Cream.—Take some cream and slice some 
preserved peachés into it (apricots or plums, if preferred) ; 
sweeten the cream with fine sugar, or the syrup the fruit 
was preserved in; mix all well, and put it into glasses, 
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Lemon Cream.—A large spoonful of brandy, six ounces 
of loaf-sugar powdered, the peel and juice of two lemons, 
the peel to be grated. Mix these ingredients well together 
in a Bowl; then add a pint of cream, and whisk it up. 








Barter CrzamM.—Two pounds of lean veal, a quarter of a 
pound of pearl barley, boiled in a quart of water very 
slowly till it becomes the consistence of cream, which 
should be passed through a fine sieve, and all salted to 
your taste, 

Pompapour CreaM.—Beat the whites of six eggs to a 
froth with one spoonful of brandy ; sweeten ft; stir it over 
the fire three or four minutes; pour it into a dish; melted 
butter or cream (boiling) over it. 

Rueniso CreaM.—Boil one ounce and a half ef isinglass 
in a pint of water. Strain it through a sieve, and add 
eight eggs well beaten, half a pint of Khenish or other 

i white wine, the juice of two lemons, and the peel of the 

same, grated, with as much pounded loaf-sugar as may 
suit the taste. Let them boil all together, very slowly, 
t | until the mixture is of the consistence of custard; then 
strain it through thin muslin into china cups. It will not 
i 
| 


turn so well out of anything else as out of china. 

Ice Cream.—Sweeten the cream; put it into a tin for the 
purpose, with a close cover; set it into a tub of ice that is 
broken to pieces, with a good quantity of salt; when the 
cream thickens round the edge, stir it; let it stand as 
before till of a proper thickness, turn it out, first dipping 
the tin in cold water; it must stand in the ice four or five 
hours. 

Swiss Cream.—A pint of cream, sweetened to your taste, 
and the peel of a lemon, to be set over a slow fire till it 
; boils; the juice of a small lemon and a little flour beaten 
up with it, to be mixed with the cream, and let it boil a 
few minutes longer; then strain through a sieve. Lay 
your cake in the dish, and pour the cream upon it. It 
should be made the day before it is wanted. 


Currey Ice Cream.—Take half a pound of preserved 
cherries, pound them, stones and ail; put them into a 
basin, with one gill of syrup, the juice of a lemon, and a 
pint of cream; pass it through a sieve, and freeze it as 
usual, 

Bianc MANGE.—To one quart of milk add one ounce of 
isinglass, a quarter of a pound of sugar, a quarter of an 
ounce of cinnamon, a little grated nutmeg, half the peel 
of a lemon, and a bay leaf; simmer over a slow fire, stirring 
; it till the isinglass is dissolved; pass it through a napkin 
: into a basin, end pour into a mould. This can be made of 
any color or flavor that will not curdle the milk; the milk 
of bitter almonds may be added to flavor it. Soyer recom- 
mends Arney’s blanc mange powder as being excellent, 





Jaune Manoz.—Dissolve one ounce and a half of isinglass 
in a pint and a half of water, add to it one’ pint of white 
wine, the yolks of eight eggs, and the juice of three lemons; 
boil the peels in the liquor, beat the eggs with the juice of 
the lemons, sweeten to your taste; boil it all together, 
strain it, and put it into moulds. 

Jacque MAayat.—To two ounces of isinglass add a pint 
of water, dissolve it over the fire, and add the rind of two 
large lemons, grated. When it has boiled a little, put in a 
pint of white wine, then the yolks of eight eggs thoroughly 
beaten, the juice of two lemons, and sugar to taste. The 
eggs, lemonjuice, and sugar should be previously mixed 
together with a small quantity of the wine. Add the whole 
together, and keep stirring it one way untfl it boils. Then 
strain through muslin, and pour into cups or moulds that 
have been well rinsed in cold water. 





A FEW CHAPTERS ON PUDDINGS. 
(First artiole.) 

Piru Pupprne.—Take a loaf a day old, or about one 
pound of bread, and pour over it a quart of milk; if mixed 
in the morning, the milk should be scalding; if over night, 
the milk should be cold. Pass it through a colander. Add 
six or eight eggs; two pounds of raisins; spice and sugar 
to your taste. 

Bortep PLum Puppixa.—The raisins first dried a little in 
the oven. Then put a layer on the bottom of the mould, 
well buttered. Dip some slices of spongecake into a rich 
batter, to soften it; then lay it on the raisins; then again 
raisins; then cake, as before. Proceed thus until the 
mould is full. Boil one hour. 

Bortep PLum Puppina witsout Eacs.—Pour over twelve 
crackers, after they are broken, one quart of milk; let it 
stand over night; strain it through a colander. The next 
morning, add a quarter of a pound of suet, a pound of 
raisins, half a pound of currants, a little salt, and a tea- 
cupful of molasses. Boil it three or four hours. To be 


eaten with a rich sauce. 

MaRLbonouGns Pupprnc.—Six large sour apples, stewed: 
six eggs; six ounces of butter; peel of a lemon, grated; 
the juice of two lemons; two milk biscuits; rose water, if 
you please. Use eight eggs, if the biscuits are omitted. 
Bake in deep plates, with a rich puff paste, and a thick 
edging. 

MaR.LBornoves Puppina.—To two quarts of sour apples, 
after they are stewed and strained, put one-half of 2 pound 
of butter; sugar to your taste; peel of two and juice of 
three lemons. When cool, ald thirty-two eggs; one quart 
of cream. Do not put these puddings into the paste until 
just as they are sent to the oven. 

The apples to either of these recipes may be grated or 
chopped exceedingly fine, instead of stewing them. Per- 
haps the flavor is a little better. 

MARLBOROUGH PuDpING witHouT LemMoy.—Six ounces of 
sour apples, grated; six eggs; eight ounces of sugar; four 
ounces of butter; a pint of good cream; one glass of wine ; 
two nutmegs. 


Mar.soroven Pupprne.—Twenty-four apples; one and 
threequarter pound of sugar; one pound of butter; four 
plain biscuits; four gills of rose-water; peel and juice of 
four lemons; nutmeg and cinnamon. 

Cocoa-Nut Pupprng.—One pound of grated cocoa-nut ; 
one pound of sugar; one-quarter pound of butter; twelve 
eggs, leaving out six whites; four spoonfuls of rose-water ; 
four of cream; the rind of one lemon and juice of two. 
Break the nut and remove the black skin carefully; wash 
the pieces in cold water, and wipe them dry. Stir the 
butter and sugar to a cream, adding the rose-water and 
cream gradually. Beat the eggs well and separately ; stir 
them into the butter and cream, then sprinkle in the nut. 
Bake in a deep dish with a puff paste. Bake it one-half 
hour. Sift sugar over it when baked. 

Cocoa-Nut Puppine.—Grate one nut; take the weight in 
sugar; add a little of the milk of the nut, enough to make 
asyrup. Boil them, adding the peel of'a lemon grated or 
chopped very fine; and, when cold, stir all together with 
six eggs. If the nut is large, eight eggs will be needed. 

Cocoa-Nut Poppinc.—Grate the nut and save the milk, 
if it is sweet, not rancid. Boil a quart of milk and pour 
upon it; add five eggs, with a cup of sugar; an ounce of 
butter; two tablespoonfuls of rose-water; a little salt. 
{ Bake it in a rich paste. 
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Che Coilet. 


DANDRUFF IN THE Harm.—Part the hair, and rub the scalp 
with rum, using a piece of sponge or flannel to apply it. 
Eau de Cologne may also be fearlessly used for the same 
purpose. 

How to Maxe LAvenprer Water.—Take four handfuls of 
dried lavender flowers, and sprinkle on them one quart of 
brandy, the same quantity of white wine and rose-water. 
Leave them to remain six days in a large bottle well corked 
up. Let the liquor be distilled and poured off. 


Ink Spots.—As soon as ihe accident bappens, wet the 
place with the juice of sorrel or lemon, or with vinegar, 
and the best hard white soap. 


Repyess IN THE Facs.—A tablespoonful of gin thrown 
into lukewarm water will remove redness in the face pro- 
duced by exertion. 


British Orto or Roses.—Take any convenient quantity 
of the petals of fragrant-scented flowers—roses, jasmine, 
and others of the same season—with a smal! quantity of 
mignionette and sweet-brier, the rose-leaves making the 
greatest quantity, or equalling in bulk all the others. 
Spread them on layers of cotton, which dip into the finest 
Florence or Lucca oil. Sprinkle upon them a small quan- 
tity of fine salt, and place them, a layer of the cotton and 
a layer of the flowers, until an earthen vessel or wide- 
mouthed glass bottle be full. Bung and tie close with a 
bladder, then place the vessel in a south aspect to the heat 
of the sun, or under a glass. In about fifteen days, open 
and squeeze the mass, when a fragrant oil will be expressed, 
nearly equal to (at any rate, a good substitute for) the real 
and high-priced otto of roses. 


Mitk oF Roses.—Put two ounces of rose-water, a tea- 
spoonful of oil of almonds, and twelve drops of oil of tartar 
into a bottle, and shake the whole till well mixed. 


Sweet Soap.—Scrape three pounds of curd soap into a 
freezing pot, and pour over it a pint of boiling lees. Put 
the pot on the fire in a saucepan of boiling water. When 
the soap is dissolved, add to it a quarter of a pint of the oil 
of swect almonds, a quarter of a pint of sweet oil, two 
drachms of potash, two ounces of honey, two ounces of 
oatmeal, sifted through a silk sieve; a pint of rose-water, 
and half an ounce of camphor, dissolved in a little lavender 
water. When they are thoroughly dissolved, rub them 
through a hair sieve to prevent any lumps being in it; put 
it again in the freezer till it is hot; pour it into a large 
basin, and stir in quickly what essence you please. After 
this, put it in moulds, and let it stand for three days, when 
you may turn out and cut into any shape you please. 
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ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN JUNE NUMBER. 
20. The north wind. 21. Sunday. 


22. A man-of war. 


ENIGMAS. 


23. 
To civilized beings I prove such a friend 
By the worth of the succor I’m known to extend, 
When misfortune implacable reigns, 
That *twould only be just on my part to expect 
They would mutually honor, reward, and protect 
A tried servant like me, for my pains. 


Yet the ingrates, they oniy exalt me at need, 
For their personal gratification indeed, 
And my attributes then they extol ; 
But whenever the Fates may again on them smile, 
I’m contracted, debased, and (‘tis really too vile) 
On the dust of the earth I may troll. 


In rank, my position will often evince 
A station above either lord, duke, or prince— 

Sure I’m quite hand in hand with the queen— 
Yet I’m but a true type of the victims of power, 
I’m cherished alone when the elements lower, 

And scouted whene’er they ’re serene. 


24. 
To be constant and true in my service to you, 
Is the point that I always present to your view; 
And remove where you may, the same law I obey, 
And steadily still the same duty pursue, 


Though myself but a slave, yet to you I behave 
As a recognized leader of absolute sway; 
Yet ’tis clear, in my case, I can faithfuliy trace 
The one course you prefer—therefore nume me, I pray, 


25. 
Pray how can a charming young lady be styled 
A chilling and cold-hearted creature; 
And yet to the character feel reconciled, 
As you ’ll scan on each satisfied feature? 


26. 
Or a sign of the zodiac a symbol am I, 
Though, when unemployed, I’m remarkably dry, 
In service I’m wholly your own; 
Of impressions I’m very susceptible, yet 
I’m a drunkard, and aye swallow all I can get: 
Now my character ’s visibly shown. 





Centre-CGable Gossip. 


NURSERY TACTICS 


Tue “bit of nature” selected from our overflowing corre- 
spondence is not inserted in the “ Nursery Basket.” It is 
as reliable, however, as any of the rules and regulations 
therein contained :— 


“ My Dear Mrs. Eprror: Did you ever get used to leaving 
your baby above stairs with the nurse, while you take rest 
and comfort with other people in the parlor, or sit down 








for an old-fashioned lover-like chat with your husband, as 
the case may be? I never go down of an evening that 
I don’t fly to the door every five minutes, and appeal to 
the company with, ‘Miss Clavers, did you hear a yell? 
Heigh-ho! when, indeed, does ‘any one find time to do 
anything, or go anywhere, with a baby?’ 

“ Apropos to which lament, my baby’s favorite air is 
‘Camptown Races,’ to which I have set new aud original 
words. Try them, and see how they go:— 
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* Bye oh baby, bye oh by, 

Bye oh, bye oh, 

Bye oh baby, baby by, 
Bye oh, baby by. 

Oh bye oh baby, baby bye, 

Oh bye oh baby bye. 

Oh bye oh, bye oh, baby bye oh, 
Baby, baby bye.’ 


She seems perfectly delighted with my performances, and I 
imagine I feel rather proud myself; almost as much so as 
when poor W—— used to encourage my trills and quavers 
to his guitar accompaniment with, ‘ Vary goot, Mish!’ or 
when baby’s papa hung in ecstasies over the piano, while 
I discoursed eloquently, in more exalted strains, set to the 
most delightfully sentimental words. 

“Oh, dear, how delightful it was to glance up and meet 
his eye, when I tenderly inquired, in my most touching 
ballad style,‘ Will you love me then as now? or invited 
him te ‘Roam o’er the Lea,’ or ‘Come to the Wildwood!’ 

“My dear, do you know how often my piano has been 
opened this winter? Three times, to amuse baby by letting 
him thrump the keys with his little fat hand, when all 
other means of quieting him were exhausted. 

“ Why must nurses have afternoons out ?” 


A HARD HItT. 


Every needlewoman knows how much more rapidly 
work progresses when the mind is occupied in listening to 
some pleasant book or story. The plans and reveries that 
otherwise fatigue the mind, and so react upon the body, 
are thus avoided, and a task can be accomplished well and 
cheerfully. Now, then, on the other hand, how rare it is 
te find a willing or a practiced reader, especially in the 
way of husbands and brothers, for whose benefit and im- 
provement we quote a paragraph from a new English tale: 

“It is too common to see men and boys engrossed in the 
selfish indulgence of reading to themselves books which 
are highly interesting, while a sister or a wife sits by labor- 
ing with her needle for the supply of indispensable wants 
to the family, without any share in the enjoyment of her 
companion. Some say they cannot read aloud, it hurts 
their chests, or it tires them—they never could do so in 
their lives. 

“ Let these tender gentlemen, who will shout for hours 
in some masculine amusement, try if they cannot acquire 
the power. Give them some strong inducement to perse- 
vere in the practice, and they may rest assured they will 
find it neither painful nor difficult. 

“In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred (perhaps the 
proportion is far larger), where a man will not read aloud, 
it is from selfishness, not inability, that he refuses to do so.” 

We are compelled to add our mite of testimony to this 
ceneral statement, adding “ thoughtlessness” to the list of 
reasons why this delightful gift, or accomplishment, is so 
rarely exercised. A woman, after a fatiguing round of 
household duties, often plies her needle through the even- 
ing, searcely exchanging a word with her husband, who 
has forgotten the troubles of his business, or the faticues 
of his employment, in the pages of an interesting book or 
magazine, Even if he could not get over so much ground 
by reading aloud, we should suppose the pleasure of shar- 
jug the interest would compensate for slow progression. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY.—No. 1. 


Wasntna.—Every housekeeper well knows that washing 
the family linen is either very troublesome or yery expen- 
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sive. Troublesome and annoying, if done at home; and 
expensive, if put out to a laundress. And often are young 
housekeepers puzzled to know whether to put out their 
washing or to do it at home. Much good advice has been 
given on this subject; but, after all, it must remain with 
the puzzled parties to decide. As to the mere money-cost 
—there cannot be a doubt that it is possible to do it at 
much less expense at home than by paying a laundress ; 
even though a woman or women should be hired to do it. 
And then, again, there is no doubt that it may be, and 
often is, done at home in such a manner, or with so much 


, want of management, as to cost nearly or quite as much as 


would pay a iaundress. 

In some families, the money-cost is all that cireumstances 
will allow to be considered; while others may take into 
account the annoyances and inconveniences that too often 
accompany a family wach at home, and may consider that 
they would rather pay the extra expense than be subject to 
these annoyances. To those, however, who think that 
they ought to wash at home, we may observe that good 
temper and good management will obviate many of the pro- 
verbial troubles of washing-day. These troubles are often 
caused not so much by washing at home, as by expecting 
the work to be performed by those who live at home, and 
who have their hands sufficiently occupied by their every- 
day employments. When extra work is to be done, there 
should be extra hands to do it; for any girl or woman who 
feels that she has to do two days’ work in one, must be 
something better than ordinary if she does not lose her 
good temper. 

Some young housekeepers have justified themselves in 
keeping a second servant by the plea of its enabling them 
to wash at home, without hiring at the time? this, we are 
sure, as a matter of economy, is a fallacious mode of rea- 
soning; it is cheaper to put out washing than keep a girl 
all the year to do it. 

The suitability of the premises, both for washing and 
drying, should be taken into account, as a matter of no 
small importance: if a wash cannot be carried on without 
the house being filled with steam, damage is done to walls 
and furniture that will detract from the saving made by 
washing at home. And if, when the things are washed, 
they cannot be dried but by the fire, or under the walls of 
houses, with the blacks from chimneys falling upon them, 
they had better be sent away to be washed where they can 
be properly dried. 

Some families put out their things to be washed and 
rough-dried, at about eighteen cents a dozen, counting 
small and large together; and, for those who live in towns 
or confined premises, this is most likely the best plan, as 
the getting up of the clothes may be afterwards managed 
in the family with comparatively little inconvenience. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Marry S.”—A “trimming store” is a shop in which 
dress trimmings, carpet bindings, purse silks, worsteds, 
yarn, cotton, etc. etc., are kept. If you should ask for 
such things in a dry-goods store in a city, the clerks would 
set you down for a rustic at once. There are no generai 
stores as in a village, where everything is for sale—groceries, 
hardware, and dry-goods mingled indiscriminately. 

“ Mrs. B.,” of Ohio.—We send “Boys at Home,” by the 
author of “ Edgar Clifton,” but a much better book. It is 
more spirited, and has none of the stiff dialogue that marred 
the real excellence of that story. “The Sunshine of Grey- 
stone,” also published by Messrs. Appleton, will be still 
more welcome, Louis’s schooldays being a universal favorite 
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among the young people. We hope both her pupils will be 
pleased with their holiday gifts. The school-books are in 
the same package. 

“ F. H.”—We can scarcely tell whose ink to recommend; 
it depends so much on the style of writing and the indi- 
vidual fancy. For ourselves, we like Maynard & Noyes 
as well as any other. For steel pens, suited to a rapid 
flowing hand, we cheerfully recommend the Alabata pens 
of E. C. Pratt & Brother, having used them exclusively for 
two years past, and our experience being rather extensive 
previous to lighting upon them by accident. We will for- 
ward them, if desired. 

« Mas. N.,” of Bleak House.—We will look up the points 
in gardening which are contained in the letter. Thanks 
for the inclosure! She has probably gone to an extreme, 
and made too many applications to the soil. 

“A Youve Hovsexerper.”—Will find the list in last 
number. Many fashionable le use plated tea services, 
the risk of theft being so great in cities. Good Sheffield 
plate will wear a long time, and can be marked. For 
ladles, extra napkin rings, etc, it answers a very good 
purpose. It is best to have forks and spoons of silver, if 
possible. 

“ Manian.”—It is not usual to sell a manuscript out and 
out. Publishers generally prefer to give a percentage. 
Ten per cent. is the usual rate. If the book succeeds, it 
will pay the author better than a sale would do. We can- 
not predict fortune for our young correspondent, and fear 
she must be satisfied with only a hearing from the public. 

“Mrs. J."—The usual rate of servants’ wages in New 
York is $6 a month for a waiter, $7 for nurse and seam- 
stress, and $8 for a cook. Oak furniture is the prevailing 
style for dining-rooms, either cane-seated chairs, or covered 
with green, plush, moreen, or brocatelle. 

“ Anng McC.”—Lounges are much used; they range at 
all prices, from $15 to $28. A sofa to correspond is ysually 
placed on the opposite side of the same room. Curtains, by 
all means. 

“ A Morner.”—Linen handkerchiefs are best when there 
is cold or inflammation. Silk irritates, in a measure. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION-PLATE FOR JULY. 


Fig. 1st.—Evening-drers of blue taffeta, with a raised bar 
or quadrille of satin, giving it an unusually rich effect. 
The skirt is perfectly plain, the material being sufficiently 
elegant in itself. The corsage is especially suited to a 
young girl, being copied from the popular peasant dress. 
The front is a heart-shaped bodice, composed of alternate 
puffs of silk and muslin, a muslin tucker delicately finished 
surrounding the neck. The sleeves are very short, and 
corfespond in style. A light hair necklace and gold cross 
about the throat. Hair in waved bandeaux, with a wreath 
of graduated blush roses without foliage. 

Pig. 2d.—Evening-dress of dotted India muslin, also 
suitable for & young lady. The skirt is finished by a hem, 
and five rows of satin ribbon an inch in width. Tunic of 
peculiar shape, short and plain in front, and falling in full 
folds until it touches the first row of the trimming on the 
skirt. Three rows of satin ribbon to correspond; the same 
also forms a finish for the waist and the sleeves, which are 
looped by a gold cord and tassel to match the girdle, brace- 
lets, and central ornaments of the corsage. Headdress, s 
fall garland of mixed flowers, and a lapel of gold embroi- 
dered crimson ribbon. The last may be omitted, however. 
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CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


According to our usual plan, the topics for this month’s 
consideration are travelling and evening-dress, more parti- 
cularly as it is now the height of the watering-place season. 

Southern travellers are now refitting in New York and 
Philadelphia, where the various circles of society are broken 
up, and visiting is suspended, while the young ladies and 
their mammas swell the throng of Saratoga, Newport, Cape 
May, and the innumerable points of sea-bathing and water- 
drinking that are yearly increasing in number and im- 
portance. Quieter, and peradventure more prudent, p.ople 
are rusticating at farm-houses, or wherever they can find 
admittance for love or lucre, so that fresh air, trees, 
and grass are to be had. With them it is a time of care- 
fulness and economy as regards clothing, especially in the 
matte: of evening-dress and embroideries. They may, and 
probably will, shake their heads sagaciously over the 
accounts of the goings on furnished by newspaper corre- 
spondence to the daily prints, and make divers unkind 
allusions to the well-known proverb, “A fool and his me- 
ney.” The present article may come in for its share af 
reprehension. They will be none the less eager to read it, 
of that we are equally sure; so, for their amusement in 
their country solitude, and for the use of those who are 
planning to “see the world” for themselves, we take up 
our agreeable theme. 

Travelling dress has varied very little in material from 
the past season. The favorite cashmere de bege has several 
new varieties, being mixed or changeable throughout, or 
the darker shades of brown alternating in ‘cheeks or stripes 
with the fawn color that is generally the prevailing hue. 
The last are very pretty. They are also embroidered, 
spotted, and figured, and, for comparatively cool weather, 
nothing could be more desirable. It is well. in taking a 
long journey, as coming North, going from the North to 
the Sulphur Springs, or the Western Lakes, to be provided 
with two dresses, one of gingham or linen for very warm 
days, when worsted of any kind is insupportable. Many 
ladies provide themselves with a plain black silk, to wear 
in steamboats, as on the Lakes, where there is no dust to 
be dreaded, or to drive in. Arriving in a hot, dusty de bege 
at a fashionable hotel, when they do not stop long enough 
to unpack, this will be found a nice, comfortable plan. 

Dark nankeen is much used for young ladies, and for 
children’s coats and cloaks. It is usually trimmed by rows 
of narrow linen bobbin on each side a tape of moderate 
width, or the tape alone sewed on flat, like a braid. There 
is also a new style of white cotton trimming, which may 
b> called Marseilles braid, being figured like the cloths and 
vestings of that name. It comes in graduated widths, the 
narrowest being half an inch, the widest three inches 
broad, and from eight to twenty-five cents a yard. 

Many think a travelling-dress cooler to have an open 
corsage, and it is very little more trouble than one coming 
close to the throat. The plain cambric or linen sets, 
sleeves and chemisettes, are worn with them, and can be 
sent to the regular wash. The collars are deeper than 
those worn last year, as are the sleeve cuffs, which turn 
back at the wrist. Linen or cambric collars, and cuffs to 
match, come for those who prefer the closed waist and 
sleeves. Points have gone by, both for collars and skirts, 
the last having been carried to such an extreme as to be 
no longer considered ladylike. And, while we think of it, 
it is not considered proper to travel in slippers, aprons, 
lace mitts, or showy lace or embroidered muslin sets, all of 
which sins against custom are very innocently committed 
by those who have never taken long journeys. Expensive 
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ling, though they do not always subscribe to it elsewhere. 

The most suitable bonnets are lawn and straw, lawn 
bonnets being as much, or more worn than the past season. 
They are trimmed with braids, or box-plaited frills of the 
same outside, and with bows of narrow colored ribbon 


inside the brim. White, violet, pink, pale green, or white 


and either of the shades mixed, form the best contrast to 
the hue of the lawn. In some, the bows are not more 


than an inch in width, and extend around inside the brim, 
singly above the forehead, and in a cluster on each side. 
Straw bonnets are usually lined with plain white crzape, 
with knots of ribbon, or cap ruches of plain blonde fvot- 
ing, for inside trim ming. 





No. 1 is called the Eugenie, from its being a favorite 
style with the empress at court balls. It is composed of 
scarlet velvet and gold. The band which encircles the 
head is a rouleau of velvet, edged with gold fringe. It is 
pointed on the forehead, and terminates at the back of the 
head in a bow with two long flowing ends, composed of a 
rich ribbon of scarlet velvet interwoven with gold. 

No. 2, in contrast with the brilliant headdress of the 
empress, is called the Victoria wreath, in imitation of gold 
and pearls. The pearls are mounted so as to represent two 
clusters of berries, and the whole is mingled with the bright 
leaves, so as to produce a brilliant effect in the evening. 

We have already described two very elegant, and, at the 
same time, simple and tasteful evening-dresses. India 
muslin, plain, dotted, or gold-sprigged, is always the most 
elegant dress a young lady can wear, with gold ornaments, 
flowers, or even knots of ribbon. Tarleton dresses, with 
three skirts, embroidered in colored silks, as a wreath of 
lilies, roses, etc., are among the imported evening-dlresses. 
The body is made with a berthé, heart-shaped back and 





silk dresses, showy shawls and mantillas, and dress bon- 
nets, are considered out of taste, simplicity and comfort 
being the rule, even among fashionable people, in travel- 
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Silk gloves, kid finish, or the less expensive kinds, will 
be found much more comfortable than kid in the heat of 
summer. Many prefer lisle thread or Berlin gloves to 
either. 

In preparing a wardrobe for a watering-place, distinct 
dresses for breakfast, dinner, and evening are necessary. 
Our limits will not permit us to speak of more than even- 
ing dress at present. First, as to the arrangement of the 
hair. Curls or waved bandeaux, as in the very tasteful 
plate of the present month, are worn with the addition of 
a braid from the back hair, as broad as may be allowed, 
passing through the bandeaux above the ear and across 
the forehead, making a kind of diadem or coronet, strik- 
ingly becoming to many faces. We give two headdresses 
besides those in the plate the present month, and shall 
have more to say on the subject hereafter. 


No. 2. 


front, and open on the shoulder. In these opevings are 
bows of pink satin ribbon, with long floating ends. The 
tunics are looped up in the same way. 

Another pretty imported dress is white lace (plain net), 
also with two or three skirts. On the edge of each is a 
wreath embroidered in gold or silver; the upper one also 
has stars of the same from the wreath to the waist. The 
body is an infant waist, with puffed sleeves to correspond. 

All summer evening-dresses should be of as light a mate- 
rial as possible; the heavy brocades, moir antiques, reps, 
and damask silks are not suitable for the glare and heat 
of s ball-room in July. They are admirable for quiet 
chaperons, who have only to sit still and fan themselves; 
but for the young ladies who go to gallopade and polk to 
“rushing tuves— 


To polkas brisk and fast”— 


they are too cumbrous and heating. Richness and luxury 
may be the rule of a winter toilette du bal; for summer, 
lightness and elegance. FAsdion. 
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FASHION PLATES 


FOR DECORATING PARLOR WINDOWS. 


THE LATEST STYLES. 
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From W. H. Carryv’s celebrated depot for Curtains, Furniture Coverings, Window Shades, and 
all kinds-of parlor trimmings, No. 169 Chestnut Street, corner of Fifth, Philadelphia. 
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LA COMPTESSE WALEWSKI. 


[From the escablishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorert, from actual 
articles of costume. ] 


Tne garments we select for illustration as the most beautiful and suitable for the season differ in almost 
every respect excepting in their claims upon the favor of the fair wearers, and the popularity which their rival 
styles will probably attain. The first is of an entirely novel and truly fascinating description, being made of 
the most gossamer style of black lace, with an embroidery of straw work wrought upon it of vines and flowers. 
The exquisite character of the design, which is beautiful beyond all conception, is heightened by the unique 
material employed. The golden hue of the glossy straw, rich in shade and glittering in the light, every leaflet 
flickering in the sunlight like prisoned sunbeams, renders this novel article one of the most bewitching scarfs 
which have fallen under our notice this season. To add the last possible grace, the scarf is adorned with a 
beautiful flounce, sprinkled with golden stars and edged with a delicate border of the same brilliant straw 
work. In shape, the scarf is a long shawl, with tabs that round from the outside to an acute point, the whole 
being flounced as above. 
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THE PRINCESS WAGRAM. | 


[From the establishment of G. Brop1g, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voret, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


THE companion to this lovely article of attire is one that may be considered by many of refined taste as of 
yet superior beauty. It is a guipure mantilla, or, more properly, an appliqué of white taffeta upon white lace. 
A border of crochet work surrounds the entire outline of the intricate scrolls of the design. It is fashioned 
with a cape, which descends in a pelerine form in front; the outline is waved in trefoil scallops, as is also the | 
bottom of the mantilla. The tabs are rounded with a full sweep, and the garment beautifully fringed. 

To illustrate but a small proportion of the numerous styles of these beautiful appliqué goods would require 
the entire volume. We must content ourselves by merely remarking that in Mr. Brop1e’s extensive collection 
a most delightful perplexity will be experienced, owing to the difficulty of selecting the most beautiful from 
that magazine of fashion. One style which the manufacturer, Madame Wisnick, has named “ The Chale de 
Brodie,” is pre-eminently attractive. This we have already illustrated, it continuing to be admired as much 
as ever. 
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CORNER FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 


French working cotton No. 120. Work in raised satin-stitch, sewing over the lines, or in 
buttonhole-stitch. 
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